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Forty Years 


ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE 


The clash between the marshal and the party 
secretary is only one dramatic aspect of the 
changing Soviet scene forty years after the 
storming of the Winter Palace. 


Morning After 


Some fundamental conditions have to be 
fulfilled if the latest Washington talks are 
this time to provide a new and realistic basis. 
for the western Alliance (page 379). 


Keeping Up with the 
Khrushchevs 


Washington’s efforts to trump the 
sputnik are giving every spaceman 
his day (page 399). 


Nato’s Summit Meeting 


The Nato allies have some knotty 
questions to face among themselves 
before the heads of governments meet 
in Paris in December (page 411). 
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Brake in the Public 
Sector 


The Government is imposing special 
limits on public investment. Where 
does the axe cut ? (page 423). 


Trumpeter, What Are 
You Sounding ? 


The functions that Lord Cohen’s 
council on incomes and prices seem 
to be assuming are very different from 
those which most people originally 
assumed it would have (page 381). 


Lords and Commons 


The Government’s proposals for re- 
form of the House of Lords, the 
political cross-currents in this week’s 
economic debate in the Commons, 
and prospects for the Queen’s Speech 
on Tuesday are discussed on pages 
384-388. 


Salad Hours 


How vegetables are distributed and 
who makes the profit—if any (page 
382). 


Tramping at 
Low Freights (page 425), 


Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail £4.10s.; overseas £5; by air see page 455 
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Ancient and Modern 


2p. in East Africa 


The past sixty years have seen amazing developments in 
East Africa as a producer country. At the end of the last 
ceniury mechanised forms of transport hardly existed. 
Today, exports from the three mainland territories— 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda—are carried by modern 
rail, road and lake services to the ports and thence to 
the world markets. In 1956 these exports earned 
£114,200,000 for East Africa. 

There has been a parallel development of the country 
as a spender in the world markets—in 1956 imports 
totalled £133,800,000. Now a new trend is gaining mo- 
mentum—the establishment of local industries, particu- 
larly to supply the demands of the 20 million African 
population which is earning an increasing share of the 
territories’ income. Already factories in East Africa are 
turning out a long list of commodities—from metal case- 
ments to footwear—and accommodation is being pre- 
pared for more factories on expanding industrial sites. 

Closely associated with all these developments—exports 
and imports trade and local manufacture—is the East 
African Railways and Harbours Administration. Its 
responsibility is the operation of four principal sea ports 
and over 12,000 miles of rail, road and inland water ser- 
vices. The railways have made much past development 
possible, and wherever new development is taking place 
they are providing the necessary transport and goods 
handling services. 

For details of the industrial areas now being established 
in East Africa, and of other business opportunities, write 
to the Commissioner, East African Office, Grand Build- 
ings, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


East African Railways 


& Harbours 


-»»AT YOUR SERVICE 

















INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS AND 


SIGNIFICANCE... IMPARTIALLY ! 


1/ 6 d.. at better Newsagents and Bookstalls = @ 





ICK HARGREAVES 


The name to remember 






when you require 


ROTARY 

COMPRESSORS & 

VACUUM PUMPS 

Capacities from 30—2,000 c.f.m. 


FEED WATER 
DE AERATORS 


Capacities from 20,000—450,000 
Ibs. /hr. 


STEAM JET VACUUM 
EQUIPMENT 


1 and 2 stage for vacua up to 29” Hg. 
3 and 4 stage for absolute pressures 
down to 1 mm.Hg. or less. 


HICK HARGREAVES & CO., LTD. 
SOHO IRONWORKS 
London Office: 1! Lancaster Place W.C.2 


BOLTON 
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What do these famous yA 
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i) O ONE seems quite to remember. 
The Hennessy family in Cognac 
- say that when they first used the 
symbol many decades ago, letters such as 
V.S.O.P. and X.O., as well as the famous 
* markings, were chalked on the hogs- 
heads of brandy by the blender as his per- 
sonal guide to the brandy’s maturity. 
V.S.O.P. probably meant ‘ Very Special 
Old Pale’ 

Nowadays, however, as an indication 
of age and quality, the letters V.S.O.P. 
on liqueur brandies have become as 
equivocal in the brandy trade as the 
description ‘ Final Night Extra’ on an 
evening newspaper. 

But one thing is certain. The Jabel 
‘V.S.0.P.’ means nothing unless coupled with 
the name of a shipper whose stocks are good 


enough, large enough and old enough 
to ensure continuity of quality and age. 

Note for the Curious. Why ‘Very 
Special Old PALE’? Because once upon 
a time there was a fashion for BROWN 
BRANDY, which was heavily coloured 
by the addition of burnt sugar. 


An Invitation to a 
Memorable Experience 


When you are on holiday in France, 
visit the Hennessy premises in Cognac. 
There you will learn with your own eyes 
and palate what V.S.O.P. was originally 
meant to stand for. 

You will see the vast stocks of matured 
and maturing brandies. You will be able 
to taste their quality—choosing at tan- 
dom from this hogshead and that: and 


O you will learn why Hennessy 
O loses none of its brilliance as it 

ages, but rather gains in character 
as it mellows in the wood. 


You will learn from such a visit 
why no one in the world can offer you 
a better choice of genuinely aged Liqueur 
Cognacs than 


HENNESSY 


V.S.0.P X.O. EXTRA 


P.S.—I Tennessy % %% is very often served as @ 
liqueur, and why not? It is drann fron the very 
same stocks as its elder brothers and matured jor 
many years in nood. 

Incidentally, it was Maurice Hennessy wha, in 
the year 1865, chose the star as a symbol, inspired 
by the device embodied in the window catch in his 
office. You can seo i for yourself when you visit 











Organizing Space 


For Efficiency | 


Bee Zee Wood Shelving Units provide— 

Efficiency through economy: 

wood shelving reduces breakage, limits condensation and 
prevents corrosion, 

Efficiency through simplicity: 

can be erected simply and quickly ...no tools required. 
Efficiency through flexibility: 

permit unlimited alterations and additions after erection. 


Write for complete information to— 


BRUYNZEEL WOOD PRODUCTS CO LTD 


Langham House 308 Regent Street London W1 
Telephone: Langham 2455 


Bypass for bottlenecks 


Laboratory research has never been so important to 
British industry as it is today. Yet progress is often 
blocked, in large and small firms alike, by shortage of 
scientific staff; by lack of research facilities; or by 
preoccupation with day-to-day production problems. 
Sondes Place Research Institute is an independent 
organization which undertakes short or long-term 
research in organic and inorganic chemistry, physical 
chemistry and metallurgical chemistry. The Chemical 
Department alone has twelve research laboratories, as 
well as a number of analytical and testing laboratories, 
and is staffed by scientific and technical specialists with 
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wide factory and laboratory experience 


Under a bushel 


Most of our best achievements result from confidential 
research work for firms whose commercial security we 
are bound to respect. May we send you a booklet about 


Ett 





our services? Our successes must remain unsung! 


a HATA TERT TA TT 


Sondes Place 


Research Institute 
(Division E) 
DORKING SURREY - DORKING 3265/6/7 































HAORUNHO TOURS 


Your Business and 
the Common Market 


—an independent analysis for business- 
men of the changing pattern of trade 
in Europe. 


THE COMMON Market and the negotiation of a European 
Free Trade Area will bring big changes to many British 
industries. Already industrialists are clamouring for 
facts upon which they can base their plans for the future. 

For the past twelve months the Economist Intelligence 
Unit has been engaged in an exhaustive survey of 
European trade and of the likely impact of the Common 
Market, with or without Free Trade Area, on British 
industry. 

The results of this survey (to be published in full 
in December) are now appearing in an exclusive series of 
articles in The Observer. The series will include 
detailed analyses of individual industries as well as an 
overall forecast of trading in Europe between now and 
1970. 

You will find this important series about “Britain 
and Europe” every Sunday for the next nine weeks on 
the City Page of 


THE OBSERVER 
This Sunday: The Steel Industry 
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@ A torrid sun—an unbearable humid atmosphere OUTSIDE—but inside—in 
eastern factories, offices, staff's living quarters—be sure of cool, temperate, clean air. 
It makes life happier—working conditions endurable—reducing illness and fatigue. 
From the smallest room air conditioning to the largest of air conditioning plants, 
we can meet any demand. 


i | ol a | | | a | Self-contained Room Air Chilled water or Drinking 
air-cooled, conditioners direct expansion water 
condensing unit: i hp Air Handling cooler 


4 to 25 h.p. Through Unit 45 GPH 
3 hp. 


TERAPERATURE LIRAITEDO 


BURLINGTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.6, ENGLAND 
Phone. RENown 5813 (P.B.X.) Cables: Temtur, London 


LARGEST PRODUCER OF AIR CONDITIONING UNITS OUTSIDE THE U.S.A. 
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THE HOME OF WALPAMUR PAINTS 


Aerial view of 
Walpamur works, Darwen 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN! 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


UCCESS is the just reward of careful planning, the incentive to higher achievement and the 
inspiration of progress. 


In the world of paint, The Walpamur Company Limited of Darwen, Lancashire, stands supreme. 
Walpamur products consistently fulfil the ever-growing demand for decorative and industrial paints to meet 
continually changing conditions and today the range provides paints, enamels, varnishes and industrial 


finishes for every conceivable need, all of the same superbly high quality as Walpamur Water Paint and 
Duradio Enamel Paint. 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 
Factories in 


ENGLAND -: EIRE -: CANADA 
SOUTH AFRICA +: AUSTRALIA 
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Olivetti 
Lexikon 


Made in Great Britain by 


A good typewriter 
goes on being 
a good typewriter 


Any much-travelled business man can tell you 
that you may find Olivetti typewriters at work 
in almost every part of the world. “ At work” 
is the point that matters. For the Lexikon 80 - 
as with all Olivetti machines - is designed to 
keep on working under the most difficult con- 
ditions, under the heaviest loads of work; year 
after year, without trouble or bother. 
Olivetti's name for good typewriters is 
remembered because once the machine is 
installed you can forget typewriter troubles. 


British Olivetti Ltd. 

10 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 

Sales Branches: 

London—32/34 Worship Street, £.€.2. 
Birmingham—14 Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2, 
Glasgow—115/207 Summerlee Street, E.3. 


Authorised dealers throughout the country 
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Soundest Foundation for a Chemical Piant 


The soundest capital investment in a chemical 
plant is an investment founded on sound 
engineering. 

Few engineering and construction firms in 
the chemical field have attained such high 
levels of technical competence as The Kellogg 
Organization. None has spent so much time and 
effort in analysing, correlating, and recording 
the scientific data accumulated from its pilot 
plants, the commercial plants it has built, and 
scientific literature. 

One result of this continuing task, which 
benefits all Kellogg engineers as well as the 
industry in general, is Kellogg’s Technical Data 


Book— a major responsibility of the company’s 
Design Data Section. A single volume of 437 pages 
in 1938, it comprises several volumes at present, 
with a total of more than 2,500 pages. 

Some parts of the Data Book have been pub- 
lished and are used throughout the world as 
standard engineering references. However, the 
full economic benefits of the total work are 
realized only in Kellogg-engineered processes 
and plants. 

Chemical companies are invited to review 
with Kellogg engineers the various aspects of 
the Technical Data Book as these are related 
to new processing facilities. 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE .- 


SOCIETE KELLOGG PARIS .- 


CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQ. LONDON .- 


W.!. 


THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD TORONTO 


KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION NEW YORK - COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILERIA RIO DE JANEIRO 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA CARACAS 


Subsidiaries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY .- 


NEW YORK 
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wire fencing 


and chain link 


joinery and timber buildings 


fencing and gates 


BOULTON & PAUL LIMITED NORWICH 


LONDON BIRMINGHAM 
AP/BP2? 


HE next time there is some crisis in world 
affairs —try buying all the national news- 
papers you can lay hands on. See how differ- 
ently each one covers the same story. Some 
will regard it as less important than a front- 
page bathing beauty. Others will temper it to 
the wishes and aims of their proprietor. And 
others will see the facts only through the dark 
distorting glasses of party prejudice. Finally, 
read the Manchester Guardian—and you will 
at once sense its completely candid approach. 
To be a Manchester Guardian corres- 
pondent is to be free to write what you see. 
Whether the readers of the Manchester 
Guardian will welcome the news is irrelevant. 
If the news is important, in it goes—with no 
editorial censorship to gloss over unpalatable 
facts or unpopular truths. 

If youarealready areader of the Manchester 
Guardian, you will know that here is a news- 
paper which puts sincerity before circulation. 
If you are coming to it as a new reader, you 
will find the Guardian a refreshing change 
from the woolliness and wiles of what is 


termed ‘popular journalism’, 
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PHOTOGRAPHED IN MARRAKECH, FROM THE PEPSI-COLA INTERNATIONAL PANORAMA MAGAZINE 


Pepsi-Cola is there-—speaking fluently the language 
of refreshment, in Arabic or Norwegian or Bantu. Four hundred million people 


know the word ‘‘Pepsi.’’ Across the world, it means a lift to the economy and 


to the living standard which makes this friendly drink doubly welcome. . 


Pepsi-Cola International, 3 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Not just a desk... 


22 A COMPLETE SUITE 


If you wish your office to look 
impressive as well as efficient, the new 
400-Style Suite is the answer. A basic 
design of exceptional merit has been 
adapted to a full range of comple- 
mentary units. These provide for the 
utmost flexibility in modern office 
furnishing whilst maintaining harmony 
and dignity throughout. 
Immaculately styled; many interesting 
features; robustly constructed. 


\AAAVASURMAATAL ALAA AMAANALNU LAA aA LS: 


400-STYLE 


‘@ matching suite of 
oetfice furniture in steel 
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makers of the TELEPRINTER 


truck mixers 
& agitators 


Deliver oes “an. = “ 
concrete to site when a "7 y e @ ee 

required, and eliminate all * . a) eee8 

chs peotleme of suing er) Sata Oo die AUTOM ATION eoeesee® 
and storage of aggregate z ai _— * ee ms 

supplies. Available in sizes : 

up to 6 cu. yds.; horizontal 

or high discharge. 


Creed & Company Limited 


TELEGRAPH HOUSE CROYDON SURREY (sity 


RANSOMES & RAPIER LTD. ieswich ENGLAND ~ . — 
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POWER PLANT AUXILIARIES 


REGENERATIVE CONDENSERS 


Give the highest vacuum obtainable under given working 
conditions. Prevent oxygen corrosion in boilers and piping 
by providing de-aerated condensate. Condensate delivered 


at temperature of exhaust steam. 
“OPTIMUM ” DE - AERATORS 


Prevent corrosion in boilers, etc., by eliminating all corrosive 
gases from feed water. Can readily be installed in existing 


power plants. 


THE WEIR GROUP: G. & J. WEIR LTD. e DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. 
WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. e ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. 
ZWICKY LTD. e WEIR VALVES LTD. e Wm. SIMONS & CO. LTD- 
W. R. SKINNER LTD. 
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Eastman 
CHEMICALS 


are serving European industry 


Textiles 

DYES FOR SYNTHETIC FIBERS 

Eastman Polyester Dyes provide a 
broad range of colours on polyester fi- 
bres (e.g. Terylene) with the best over- 
all fastness properties obtainable. East- 
man Acetate Dyes include the GLF 
series, the only complete line of acetate 
dyes available with outstanding resist- 
ance to gas- and light-fading, and more 
than 35 “commercial type” acetate dyes 
exhibiting excellent tinctorial value and 
economy. 


RAW MATERIALS FOR FIBRE MANUFACTURE 
Cellulose Acetate is available as flake 
for producing spinning solutions used 
to make acetate fibres. 

RESIN FOR FINISHING AGENTS 

Epolene, Eastman’s polyethylene resin, 
is the basis for preparation of textile fin- 
ishing agents. 


Protective Coating 

FILM FORMERS 

Eastman Cellulose Esters include Cel- 
lulose Acetate for tough, abrasion-re- 
sistant wire coatings; and Cellulose 
Acetate Butyrate for lacquers, adhe- 
sives, airplane dopes and melt and 
peelable coatings. Films of cellulose 
acetate butyrate are noted for their high 
strength, flexibility and excellent weath- 
ering properties. 

SOLVENTS AND PLASTICISERS 

Eastman supplies a broad range of Sol- 
vents and Plasticisers, including eco- 
nomical isobutyl acetate. 


Petroleum 

Tenamene® 1, 2, 3, 60 and MD 50 are 
gum inhibitors and metal deactivators 
used in motor and aviation fuels to 
maintain quality during storage and use. 


Rubber 


Eastozone® 30 and 31, Eastman anti- 
ozonants, safeguard rubber products 
against the deteriorating effects of at- 
mospheric ozone. 


Food and Agriculture 


Tenox® antioxidants protect food and 
animal feed against oxidative deterio- 
ration. They are available in a wide 
range of formulations to meet specific 
processing conditions. A line of com- 
mercial-grade antioxidants are also 
available to protect a variety of indus- 
trial products. 


Waxes and Polishes 
Epolene, a low-molecular-weight poly- 
pone goa wax, is available in regular 
and emulsifiable grades for use:in paper 
coatings, polishes and as an upgrading 
agent for paraffin and other waxes, 


Stocks of many of these products are maintained in Europe, 


assuring quick delivery. If you would like to investigate any 
of these quality products, call or write Eastman’s European 
Sales Office in The Hague. They will put you in touch with 
our local representative. He and a member of the Eastmaa 
staff will gladly work with you toward obtaining the most 
effective use of Eastman chemical products in your operation. 


European 
Sales Office 


Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc. 

Anna Paulownastraat 76 
The Hague, Netherlands 
Telex: 31065 


Company 


Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc. 
Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


Headquarters 


Kingsport, Tennessee, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: EASTCHEM 





| like 
to be a 
big fish... 


“T like my suppliers to regard me 
as one of their important customers. 
That’s why I deal with the medium- 
size firms.” 


“Like J. & P?” 


“Yes, exactly! They are big enough 
to tackle any electrical job but they 
are not too big to give me personal 
attention.” 


“That way you probably get 
better service.” 


“TI certainly do.” 


THE RIGHT-SIZED FIRM FOR YOU 


J. & P. manufacture cables, trans- 
formers, switchgear, capacitors, ctc., 
and undertake electrification schemes 
for many of the largest industrial 
concerns in this country and overseas. 
They have been in the business since 
1875. But they still retain that regard 
for the individual customer that only 
the smaller firms can have. 
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JOHNSON & PHILLIPS 


@) A Power in the Electrical World 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LTD 


CHARLTON 


LONDON S8.E.7 
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manufacturer's exports rocket 23 times in 7 years! “ 


«i north country firm of chemical manufacturers 
doing an export business of £34,000 a year had a 
talk with the ECGD man about opportunities for 
increasing exports by trading outside the gilt-edged 
markets. With the backing of ECGD credit insurance 


they were able to go ahead and accept orders that often for a cost of under 10/- per £100 insured, 
they would never have risked on their own. That Why not ask the ECGD man if he can help 


was eight years ago. Last year their turnover topped you to expand your business? He’ll be glad 
£794,000—a 23-fold increase in seven years. to call on you, 


If your export policy is cramped by uncertainty 
over credit, there is a lesson here for you. ECGD 
can put at your disposal information on over 
100,000 buyers in 168 overseas markets, and 
underwrite your drive for new export business, 


2 This is a true story, but because business 
os between ECGD and exporters is strictly 
confidential any details which could 
identify the exporter have been left out. 
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EXPORT CREDITS 
GUARANTEE 
DEPARTMENT 
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HEAD OFFICE: 59 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, 
BRADFORD, BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, 
NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. 


E.C.G.D. is a Government 
Department set up to help 
exporters. Its services are fully 
explained in the booklet 
‘Payment Secured’. 

Write for a free copy. 
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talk it over with your ECGD man 
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For CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS 
(Following Fire, Explosion, etc.) INSURANCE 


You'll be on good terms with 


THE 
“We'd had a fire. And as a result produc- 


tion ceased entirely until repairs could be 
effected. The damage was covered by our 
fire policy, of course. But we could still 


have been out of pocket and very worried 


if it hadn’t been for ‘The Northern’. 
They paid us our lost profit and all usual 
overheads as well as the wages of our 


workmen during the interruption, amount- 


ing in all to £6,050.” COMPANY LIMITED 
This ts an ACTUAL CASE taken from our 


records. Businesses of all kinds and all sizes paises ee 
can protect themselves against such losses through 
* The Northern’s’ Consequential Loss Policy. 


LONDON ABERDEEN 


Established 1836 Group Assets exceed £75,000,000 


FIRE * LIFE * MARINE * ACCIDENT * MOTOR * HOUSEHOLD °* PENSIONS °* ENGINEERING °* TRADE RISKS 
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The Morning After 


Trumpeter, What Are You 
NN cia BC a eset 381 


Salad Hours 
NOTES OF THE WEEE ......... 


Economic Debate ; Lords Reform ; France; ~ 


Syrian “ Crisis”; Parliament ; Germany ; 
Turkey ; United Nations; Laos; Ipswich 
By-Election ; Hungary ; Household Spend- 
ing ; Building Workers ; Sweden ; Rule of 
Law ; The Universities ; Pets. 


LETTERS 


BOOKS 
Manpower at War 


AMERICAN SURVEY 

Keeping Up with the Khrushchevs 399 
No Truck with Teamsters ; Business Goes 
Down for Air; A Bill of Divestment ; 
Pygmies among the Sky-scrapers ; 
Gilsonite Takes to a Pipe ; Atoms Ahoy ! ; 
Aircraft in a Spin ; Shorter Notes. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Nato’s Summit Meeting 


Syria’s Chosen Course; Dr Adenauer 
Simplifies ; Gomulka’s Lonely Road ; Italy 
and the Free Trade Area; Gatt and the 
Six ; Fiddling in Lisbon. 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 
Brake in the Public Sector 
Tramping at Low Freights ................ 


BUSINESS NOTES 


In the Markets; Bank Figures; The 
Economy ; Railway Finances ; The Franc ; 
Tin ; Middle East Oil ; Ideal Bank ; Scien- 
tific Manpower ; Building Societies ; Free 
Trade; Scottish Bank Merger; Atomic 
Power ; Share Prices; New Unit Trust; 
Copper ; Flying the Iron Curtain ; Rubber 
Shares ; Steel ; Softwood ; Shorter Notes. 


Company Affairs 

Albert E. Reed ; Fisons ; Rhodesian Anglo 
American ; Hawthorn, Leslie; Rover and 
Alvis ; Birmid Industries. 

Security Prices 
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Forty Years 


ARSHAL ZHUKOV’S dismissal is the hitch in the arrange- 
M ments for Moscow’s fortieth anniversary parade. A massive 

celebration, watched by a galaxy of stars of the communist 
firmament (including Chairman Mao himself) was to testify that 
in the forty years since the storming of the Winter Palace the Bolshevik 
revolution has spread across a third of the world. The artificial satellite 
circling the earth was to be a proud reminder of the distance covered 
along the road from the wooden plough to the inter-planetary rocket. 
But, though there may be a second satellite in the sky by the night of 
November 7th, one star will be missing : Marshal Zhukov will not be 
taking the salute in the Red Square. The brief announcement last 
Saturday of his replacement at the Ministry of Defence by Marshal 
Malinovsky brought the world’s eyes down from the sputnik in the sky 


to the closed doors of the Kremlin, behind which the familiar skin game 


was being played out. Thus the reminder was given of the double face 
of the gigantic Soviet experiment. 

These contradictions within the Soviet system make it easy to draw 
the Soviet Union in white or in black, at will. The achievements are 
undeniable. The Soviet Union has become an industrial giant second 
to none but the United States, which it has managed to lead in the 
rocket race. Soviet achievements in the nuclear and ballistic fields would 
have been impossible without a powerful and complex engineering 
industry. They would have been impossible without a vigorous educa- 
tional drive and the mass production of scientists and technologists. 
Russia is showing the world proudly the glittering side of its industrial 
revolution, the success story that catches the imagination of under- 
developed countries ; some of those countries can, and do, reflect that 
they are no more backward and no more illiterate than Russia was when 
Lenin seized power. 

But the achievements of the Russian industrial revolution have been 
bought at fearful human, and heavy political, cost. The rapid expansion 
of industry required the ploughing back, year in and year out, of about 
a quarter of a small national income. Agricultural surpluses were 
obtained by a ruthless and forcible collectivisation. Heavy industry was 
given absolute priority, the consumer industries became the cinderellas 
of the economy. Even now the standard of life of the population is 
not only not comparable with the American standard ; it is far below 
what the people of the world’s second industrial power might reasonably 
expect. The growth of the urban population by more than §0 million 
people resulted in terrible over-crowding. When to this are added the 
sufferings of two world conflicts and a civil war, one gets some idea of 
what the Russian people had to go through. But the political bill was 
as heavy. To impose such a rate of forced saving on a community 
scarcely above the subsistence level, the police regime was given 
unfettered power. Peasant resistance to collectivisation caused 
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concentration camps to luxuriate. The whole nightmare 
story of purges, trials and transportation does not need 
to be retold. 

This table of enormous credits and terrible losses 
reads like the summary balance-sheet of Stalinism. 
And indeed the rule of the Georgian dictator has 
dominated most of the Soviet Union’s forty years. The 
heroic period of the revolution, when a wholly new 
regime was struggling for survival and looking hope- 
fully to the West, did not last long. After Lenin’s 
death and the failure of the revolution to spread, Stalin, 
the protagonist of “ socialism in a single country,” rose 
to power and then climbed over the corpses of his 
rivals to the pedestal of a demigod. The political 
iniquities associated with his name began as the corol- 
lary of his drive for planned industrialisation. But 
the system was self-defeating. Progressively, his 
methods became obsolete and then an actual obstacle 
to further progress. Crude propaganada designed for 
the illiterate did not go together with mass education. 
As productivity rose, slave labour ceased to be merely 
ghastly and became an anachronism. But Stalin clung 
to his old ways, just as he stuck to “ socialism in a single 
country ” even while he spread his version of com- 
munism by force as far west as. the Elbe. 


TALIN’S successors realised that, if it was only for 
S efficiency’s sake, they had to adapt their system 
of government to a society entering the atomic age. 
Their efforts ever since have been directed towards 
achieving that aim without letting the process get out 
of hand. The last four and a half years have seen 
very great changes. The camps have been emptied. 
Ordinary people no longer walk in fear of the security 
police. The intellectuals, though they are now being 
restrained, were at least given a taste of freedom of 
expression. Vistas of prosperity were opened before 
the average Soviet citizen, whose aspirations have 
become a key factor in politics. Partly prompted from 
above, partly under the spur of popular pressure, the 
reaction against Stalinism, however jerky its progress, 
goes on towards a destination yet unknown. It gave 
serious signs of getting out of hand when it crossed 
Russia’s borders into territories where communism had 
no strong indigenous roots. The grip on the Soviet 
empire was relaxed in a half-hearted way ; hesitations, 
fumblings and changes of direction ended in the use 
of the Soviet army in Hungary to crush an October 
revolution in reverse. 

Marshal Tito, laid low by diplomatic lumbago, will 
not be there to complete the representation of the 
communist world. Yet it does seem that Moscow has 
temporarily succeeded in stabilising the Soviet position 
in eastern Europe. After the earthquake of a year 
ago this is a considerable feat. But the shocks are 
now occurring nearer home, closer to the seat of power. 
Just as Lenin suggested that barbarous methods would 
be needed to drive barbarism out of Russia, so the 
campaign against Stalinism has been conducted in some 
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ways by the political methods of Stalin; this is not 
astonishing, since his own lieutenants have taken on 
the job. There is a Byzantine air about the struggle 
for power in the Kremlin. True, only Beria has lost 
his head so far, but the mystery surrounding other 
dismissals points to the fact that Russia has learnt more 
about systematic economic development than about the 
orderly evolution of government. 

Beria’s fall was followed at the beginning of 1955 
by the removal of Mr Malenkov from the premiership. 
Since then Mr Khrushchev has been able to consolidate 
his position as the party’s first secretary, a vantage 
point from which he could place his supporters in 
important party jobs carrying with them a place on the 
central committee. Thus when, last June, it came 
to a struggle over Mr Khrushchev’s plans of 
managerial reorganisation, he succeeded in defeating 
the alliance of Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov and 
Shepilov. 

Marshal Zhukov, the war hero and leader of the 
fighting soldiers, rose with Mr Khrushchev, to whose 
aid he seems to have come at the crucial point of each 
important battle, being rewarded each time with a 
promotion in the government or the party. In June 
he was the first professional soldier to enter the party 
presidium as a full member. The army, having by 
then escaped from the control of the security police, 
now appeared to resent the tutelage of the party itself. 
When Mr Khrushchev began to insult his defeated 
opponents as “ Stalin’s stooges,” the generals shouted 
even louder than he. This was natural ; Marshal 
Zhukov, unlike his partner, did not run the risk of 
being described as Stalin’s accomplice. With the party 
split in deadly struggle and Stalin’s crimes turned into 
a chargeable offence, Mr Khrushchev was not safe 
from the risk of being outmanceuvred. 


F such a vision of the emergence of a possible Soviet 
Bonapartism was discernible from London, it could 
hardly escape Mr Khrushchev’s eye. Apparently he 
therefore decided to strike before the threat turned 
into reality. The latest act in this story is still being 
played out, and much is still guesswork. Mr 
Khrushchev may have been preparing his attack even 
before the Marshal left for Belgrade on October 4th. 
As is usual, the two men have probably quarrelled 
not only over the possession of power but also over 
policies. The party secretary, scraping the bottom of 
the barrel while waiting for the results to come in of 
his managerial revolution and of the agricultural drive, 
may not have seen eye to eye with the soldier over 
defence. Possession of the rocket may well have caused 
Mr Khrushchev to contemplate a cut in the conven- 
tional forces distasteful to Marshal Zhukov. The two 
may even have fallen out over disarmament. Whatever 
the occasion, while the Marshal was touring Jugoslavia 
and Albania, plans were being completed for his 
removal from his post of command. A few hours after 
Zhukov’s return from Tirana, a cryptic message pro- 
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claimed that he had been replaced as Minister of 
Defence by Marshal Malinovsky, a distinguished soldier 
but without the prestige and stature to rival Mr Khrush- 
chev at this stage. There is every indication that 
Marshal Zhukov tried to react, refusing to be kicked out 
or upstairs. Did he succeed in forcing Mr Khrushchev 
to change his mind ? Did they strike a compromise ? 
Or has Mr Khrushchev managed, by moving fast and 
by playing on rivalries among the soldiers, to cut off 
his opponent from the source of his power? His 
assured boast on Tuesday evening that “in life one 
cell must die, another take its place” would suggest 
the last. 

Yet, even if Mr Khrushchev has succeeded in 
removing another powerful competitor, thus claiming 
many more casualties than Stalin could claim at a 
corresponding period after Lenin’s death, his position 
can still not be compared with Stalin’s. Mr Khrushchev 
is dealing with a more articulate and more exacting 
Russian public. To consolidate his position he has 
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now to win the loyalty of the Russian people. Indeed, 
he must rapidly translate into higher living standards 
the technological progress which the sputnik so 
dramatically illustrates. Success in this will have an 
important bearing on the Soviet Union’s external 
position as well as on its domestic political future. If 
the Soviet economy were to move forward rapidly 
while the economy of the western world was retarded 
by a slump, the attraction of the Soviet regime would 
make itself felt beyond the underdeveloped countries. 
But such an advance in the material conditions of life 
could not co-exist for long with a Byzantine political 
system ; some less crude and antiquated means of assign- 
ing power would have to be found. “ Khrushchevism ” 
would quickly become as obsolete as Stalinism. Hard 
as it is to forecast what will come, one thing is clear: 
the pace of change—political, as economic—in the 
Soviet Union has not slackened. The half-century of 
the Soviet regime will be celebrated in a country very 
different from the Russia of today. 


The Washington declaration was a direct response 
to the sputnik. To make it effective in deeds calls for 
far-reaching decisions—and wisdom—in the West 


N Mr Macmillan succeeded Sir Anthony 
4 Eden he had one prime task: to repair the 
Anglo-American partnership which had been 
splintered by the Suez enterprise. This, if vows have 
meaning, has now been done. A year ago Britain and 
the United States were. further apart than at any time 
since the war. Now, after last week’s declaration in 
Washington, the leaders of the two countries are 
pledged to co-operate more closely than ever before in 
peacetime. And this is Mr Khrushchev’s doing. 
It is the steady stream of menaces from Moscow—in 
the disarmament talks, in Europe and in the Middle 
East, and amplified by the challenging noises-off of 
rocket and satellite—that has thrown the transatlantic 
allies back into each other’s arms. They cannot, after all, 
go their own ways ; reality has broken in; it is the 
morning after. 

So far they have done no more than pledge themselves 
again to do together what they should have been doing 
for years. There is no surety yet that they will do it. 
The American Congress will have the last word on the 
sharing of military secrets by the United States and 
“other friendly countries” as well as Britain. And the 
“other friendly countries” themselves will have the 
next word, in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, 
on the nomination of the United States and Britain as 
the sole trustees of the nuclear deterrent. All the novel 
questions of strategy and preparedness within the frame 


of the so-called nuclear stalemate or stand-off have still 
to be answered. Has the contrivance of tactical atomic 
weapons really made war without suicide possible again, 
so that creeping aggression or blackmail can be coun- 
tered without courting Armageddon ? What balance 
should the Atlantic forces hold between the new 
weapons and the old, and how should the burdens be 
shared among the allies ? And while the deterrent is 
kept burnished, as it must be, in all its guises, what 
policies should the allies pursue together to keep the 
peace ? The end must not be forgotten while the means 
are being willed afresh: it is still true, as Sir Winston 
Churchill said, that “ we arm to parley.” 

These are the old, familiar agenda. What then is 
the foundation for the hypothesis that this time, 
after a few days’ talk in Washington, these things may 
possibly be done and these questions answered ? The 
hope does not rest, it should be emphasised, merely 
upon the proud return of a tacitly penitent Britain to its 
place on the bridge. Nor does it rest only on the over- 
due realisation that the end of the costly long haul for 
safety is not, after all, with Russia ebullient, nearly in 
sight yet. It is based rather upon the impression of a 
real awakening in the United States, upon whose ulti- 
mate protection the freedom of the world’s free coun- 
tries entirely depends. Deeply shocked by the Russian 
advances and by their own setbacks, diplomatic as well 
as technical, the Americans, who have spent so much 
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on their own and the world’s defence, have now to 
answer two questions : can the Americans trust them- 
selves, and can their allies trust them ? (Britain keeps 
the big bomb, ministers say, to make sure that the 
Americans will see a vital threat to us as a casus belli for 
them—even though its upkeep cannot be satisfactorily 
combined with our other defence commitments.) 

The purpose of the “new alliance” vaguely 
sketched in the Washington declaration is to give 
and get new assurances: that the alliance will 
be real, in military research and development, in 
the defence arrangements across the world and in 
diplomacy ; that the deterrent power of the allies (which 
is basically American power) “ will in fact be available 
in case of need for their common security ” ; and, most 
significantly, that “it will not be used by any nation 
for purposes other than individual and collective self- 
defence.” 

In Europe the new alliance will, in fact, be the old 
alliance: that is, Nato. Last year—which will surely 
go down as the year of illusions—western statesmen 
were even looking round for new work for Nato to do. 
Now it is seen that the decisive need still is for Nato to 
fulfil properly its basic task of defence and deterrence. 
Success in this requires first, and urgently, a solution 
of the strategic and tactical problems posed by the new 
weapons, and willing accord on whose fingers shall be 
on the different triggers. These are the themes which 
will give a “special character” to the meeting next 
month of Nato’s Council. The attendance of President 
Eisenhower and other heads of governments underlines 
their importance. 

Europe is not the world, though the most direct 
crunch comes there between the two world systems 
of power and influence. The similarity assumed in the 
Washington declaration between Nato, the South-East 
Asia Organisation and the Baghdad Pact is, at the best, 
only partial. The countries of western Europe, living and 
working just above the tidewater mark of Russian con- 
quest and communist expansion, cluster willingly 
together for self-defence ; it is fair to say of them, as 
the declaration said, that their security rests upon the 
right combination, which Nato has to find, of local 
defensive shields and the nuclear deterrent. In Asia 
and the Middle East the campaign is different ; there 
the peoples, for the most part, do not feel themselves, 
or wish to be, committed to the wider contest. The 
contest, no doubt, is world-wide; and the western 
powers, for their own sake, have to be in position to 
resist fresh conquests and invasions. But, locally, the 
battle is not for bases and garrisons but for minds and 
markets. 

Here it is politics and economics that must come to 
the aid of strategy. In Washington, no doubt, before 
the President and Prime Minister met, Mr Dulles and 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd spent some rueful days contemplat- 
ing Russian successes in the Middle East with their 
loans and their barter. But there is no way of barring 
Russian traders from these countries of no-man’s-land— 
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and no good reason for trying to do so. The only answer 
can be, not defensive, but positive ; and the most 
calamitous thing that could now befall the western cause 
in the uncommitted and developing countries would 
be a world depression with plummeting prices for their 
produce. The comfortable, casual words in the Wash- 
ington declaration about “co-operative economic 
action,” “the expansion of trade” and “a steady and 
significant increase in standards of living” spell out a 
decisive trial over the larger part of the world. 


T HE British role in the revitalising of western defence 
—and western diplomacy—should be neither 
underestimated or overestimated. Obviously the new 
model alliance begins with the Anglo-American part- 
nership as its core. The United States cannot go on 
being aloof; Britain has had to give up notions of a 
false independence. The Americans are readier now to 
recognise the British interest in, say oil—which Britain 
shares, of course, with other European countries ; the 
British are, perforce, less able now to put on a 
“ colonial” front. The Washington declaration should 
mean that something like the old companionship may 
now be possible. But it is quite clear that there is not, 
and cannot be, anything exclusive now in the relation- 
ship ; it is not just a form of words in the Washington 
declaration that “the understandings will be increas- 
ingly effective as they become more widespread between 
the free nations.” The new Europe, as well as the 
Commonwealth, has to come in to redress and hold the 
world balance ; and, potentially, the uncommitted 
peoples of Asia and of Africa may weigh decisively in 
the scales. 

Nobody can say yet whether the words declared in 
Washington will be given meaning by deeds. All that 
can be said now is that a new opportunity has been 
opened. In grasping it, there are two quite simple 
principles that spring from the purposes which are being 
sought. These purposes are the pursuit of peace and 
prosperity in what has been called “a _ world 
order based on _ voluntary partnership.” The 
principles are, first, that the military side of the 
partnership shall be essentially and unmistakably 
defensive : that the fence of western arms shall 
not be attached to a ring of entrenched positions 
taken up in the interests of individual members 
of the alliance, any of which might land the alliance 
in total, needless war ; diplomacy, that is, must still be 
free to be flexible. The second principle is that, in its 
other non-military aspect, the alliance shall be the 
opposite of defensive, proving the wisdom of its pre- 
cepts by the success of its positive example. In all this, 
though Britain cannot expect to return automatically 
to the place of most-favoured nation in the 
Atlantic alliance, it can still prove to be the ally 
with most to contribute. Not greatness, but use- 
fulness and the management of its own resources, 
with be the test. 
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Trumpeter, What Are You Sounding? 


In this week’s economic debate (discussed on page 
384), several references were made to Lord 
Cohen’s council on incomes. But nobody noted 
an apparently developing change in its intended 
functions. 


independent council on prices, productivity and 

incomes is well worth study by those who like 
to investigate the accidents that may create British 
constitutional history. It had until now been generally 
assumed that this council would present reports 
on the effects of British wages and profit margins 
on the export trade, and say that it would be in every- 
body’s interest if these wages and margins (especially 
wages) were held down. But last week’s questionnaire 
suggests a quite different interpretation by the council 
of its functions. Of the seven questions to which the 
council says that it intends to seek answers, only two 
(both of them statistical enquiries) have anything to do 
with the level of wages and profits that Britain can 
afford ; the others have to do with general economic 
action which could be attempted to prevent exorbitant 
wage or profit increases being sought or attainable— 
action which is wholly in the province of the Govern- 
ment. To cite only three of its questions, the council 
hopes to find out : 

(a) The importance of the general level of demand as 
a factor affecting the trends of prices, productivity and 
incomes. 

(b) The extent to which the authorities can and do 
control the general level of demand (i) by controlling 
the total supply of money and (ii) by fiscal measures. 

(c) The part that could be played by “ voluntary 
restraint” in the determination of wages, profits and 
dividends, and the conditions necessary before such 
restraint could be expected. 

These are the things that Government economic policy 
is all about. 

This raises two questions. The first is whether the 
Government expected the council to impinge on its 
own field in this way. Looking back on the council’s 
origins, the answer (although an answer that ministers 
would find it awkward to state now) is surely 
that the Government did not. The council, it 
will be remembered, was first suggested by the 
Jack court of inquiry last spring. That court recom- 
mended that engineering workers had better be given 
the wage increases which other workers were then 
getting, but felt vaguely that this might spell black ruin 
for the country. Professor Jack said, however, that 
black ruin was not in his terms of reference, and sug- 
gested that some other committee might perhaps look 
into it. The Minister of Labour seized on this recom- 


‘|’ questionnaire sent out last week by the 


mendation, but with a slightly different and more defin- 
ite objective. Mr Macleod felt—and said publicly—that 
it was perhaps significant that settlements of recent dis- 
putes had been reached at just about the level which 
public opinion appeared to think was right ; as those 
settlements had also been reached at a level which 
precipitated this year’s sterling crisis, the Government 
wanted to change public opinion before the next cycle 
of wage disputes came round. As part of this campaign 
of persuasion, Mr Macleod set up this court of three 
very respected gentlemen—a judge, an accountant and 
the doyen of British economists—as, presumably, an 
independent trumpet to the public. But their question- 
naire now strongly suggests that they see themselves as 
advisers to the Government instead. 

What does this imply ? British economic policy 
is already decided by a mixture of influences. On 
most subjects there is a. Bank of England view, 
an Economic Section of the Treasury view, an 
Other Sections of the Treasury view, a Chancellor’s 
view, a political view of the party in office, and two or 
three personal views of prominent members of the 
Cabinet. Now—or so this questionnaire suggests— 
there may be going to be a Council on Prices, Produc- 
tivity and Incomes view to be mixed with the others 
ia the crucible ; it will have the interesting distinction 
of being a view that is proclaimed aloud in a published 
report, instead of being half-hidden in internal memor- 
anda or in loaded speeches at Mansion House banquets. 


_ raises the second major question. If this diag- 

nosis is right, is the new recruit likely to be signifi- 
cant—and, if significant, desirable ? The council runs 
the risk, of course, of infant mortality. One would guess 
that if it annoys Labour in its first report, then the 
next Labour government will quickly disband it. But 
if the council begins by annoying the present Govern- 
ment and parts of the present establishment instead, 
immediate disbandment would be both politically and 
personally awkward. An incoming Labour government 
would then be quite likely to carry on the system, 
though replacing whichever of the council’s septua- 
genarian members falls out first by, very probably, some 
respectable professional economist of the middle left 
instead of the middle right. Britain might then eventu- 
ally and insensibly find itself equipped with the equiva- 
lent of President Eisenhower’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. The case for this sort of body has never really 
been made out in the British system of government, 
where the professional civil service has always included 
more externally distinguished economists than the 
American civil service has. If the country wants an 
independent council for advising on economic affairs, 
why not one advising on foreign affairs ? 
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In any event, it would be odd if such an innovation 
were to be brought about by accident. The rocket was 
fired off last summer heading in a quite different 
direction. Now, before our eyes, it seems to be changing 
course at a great height and preparing to circle the 
globe in an unpredicted orbit. While circling, it may 
send out useful and significant noises, or may merely 


Salad 


Our special correspondent has been travelling 
with a lettuce, to find out what is the main factor 
making for high distribution costs in the 
vegetable trade. He produces rather an 
unexpected answer. 


‘¢-W T’s a wicked thing,” exclaims the angry woman 
I carrying two heavy baskets, “ the price you shop- 
keepers charge for vegetables. My brother in the 
country says that he gets only 2d. each for these lettuce, 
and you must all be millionaires.” Her voice echoes 
round the dingy little greengrocery, whose very dingi- 
ness mutely refutes her allegation. She unwillingly 
hands over a shilling ; a dry lettuce is wrapped in a 
newspaper, and jolted off down the road. Your corres- 
pondent decided that he would accompany a lettuce 
from its source to discover who was becoming a million- 
aire—or, more likely, who was being inefficient. 

The lettuce he followed had been planted last July 
in a market garden on the North Downs, and was ready 
for cutting at the end of September. It was part of the 
second of the crops grown every year on this farm ; only 
such intensive cultivation—accompanied by occasional 
sky-high prices, as for lettuce early this summer— 
enables the farmer to earn a comfortable, though uncer- 
tain and not luxurious, living. He earns it, moreover, 
unlike most British farmers, without benefit of subsidy, 
iu competition from imports, and with a pattern of pro- 
duction that looks to be impressively efficient. 

The fifty-acre farm supports two tractors, two large 
mechanical hoers and seeders, a Land-Rover and a 
labour force of five men and five girls. The wages of the 
lettuce-pickers were lower, and their hours longer, than 
for workers at the nearby aircraft factory, but the farmer 
said that he could still attract enough workers provided 
they could get their own house nearby. Recently, 
however, rents and prices have been rising as the Downs 
become increasingly a residential area for wealthy busi- 
nessmen ; the wages he pays (already well above the 
union minimum) will soon have to go up. 

Until the salesman telephones each morning to say 
how many lettuces he hopes to sell, the farmer does not 
know the quantity he will need to cut (in fact, he expects 
to waste at least a third of the lettuce from each plant- 
ing). The salesman represents a Covent Garden 
wholesaler, working on a commission of 73 per cent on 
sales, and his word on marketing is final. There is a 
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say “Bleep, bleep.” But, surely, the time to discuss 
whether it is desirable that its functions should be 
extended in this way is now ; when the council’s first 
report is published in a few months’ time, the con- 
troversy about that report’s constitutional desirability is 
likely to be muddled by a quite separate controversy 
about the report’s content. 


Hours 


curious contrast here. Though the farmer can get 
first-rate technical advice from a number of sources, he 
has no real knowledge of the market. The Ministry of 
Agriculture, which does issue a crop broadsheet, says 
cautiously that, with so many independent growers, crop 
forecasting tends to be a two-edged weapon. Even a 
hint that anything will be in over-supply causes a rush 
of early and poor quality vegetables that are an 
embarrassment to everyone. Against this, farmers say 
that, with nobody knowing how much is being grown, 
with the public’s demand changing with the weather 
rather than with the price, market gardening has become 
a gamble. One’s own impression was that a little more 
central market information would be useful, but that it 
would not be a panacea. 

Eighteen hours after the lettuce had been cut, it came 
into the hands of the first of the housewife’s darkly 
suspected “‘ wholesalers.” He proved to be a young man 
who started driving the lettuces to London at two in 
the morning. He owns an ex-army three-ton truck, 
which does as little as ten miles to a gallon of petrol, 
but which cost only £100. He contracts to the farmer 
to carry his goods, and is paid by the journey, and— 
even if he had a more efficient (and more expensive) 
lorry—there would be little scope for lower costs. 
Being self-employed and without a union card, this 
young man had been through a lot of unpleasantness at 
Covent Garden recently. But he insisted that things 
have improved there since the pitchers have become 
attached one or two to each wholesale firm. 

One’s immediate conclusion is that things must have 
been very bad there before. When the lorry arrived 
at Covent Garden at half past three, the quietest time of 
the night, it still took an hour and a half to unload one 
hundred and forty cases of lettuce, much of this time 
being spent trying to drive the hundred yards from one 
wholesale office to another. It is a surprise that, in 
narrow streets where unloading lorries block moving 
traffic and where carts are left while their owners go off 
for a cup of tea, anything gets delivered at all. 


At the wholesale stall to which the lettuce was sent, 
a night porter and a stockman checked deliveries 
and arranged a display. It so happened that after 
the previous day’s sale this wholesaler still had one 
hundred cases of lettuce left, which was composting 
slowly in the exhaust-laden air. Five per cent of ageing 
lettuce has regularly to be sold as pig food ; and the 


es 
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urgent need to dispose of any surplus gives rise to an 
intriguing side of marketing. After the retailers have 
made their early bids and have hurried back to open 
shop, the cut-price trader, having no fixed hours, can 
make knock-down bids to clear the wholesale stocks. 
When he gets the lettuce, he strips off the outer leaves 
and sells it as “ best heart” (this being the only edible 
part left) at a street corner. With high turnover and no 
overheads, this type of trade is where the big profits, 
which everyone feels must exist somewhere, are in fact 
made. But there is no offence against economics 
in this trade (although there may be offence against 
the tax collector); it is merely surprising that 
the profit margin is not brought down by more people 
getting a barrow and going along to join in it 
themselves. 

The main buyers at the stalls begin to arrive at five 
in the morning; they are mostly retailers, though 
provincial wholesalers are there too. After they have 
prodded and examined the vegetables (a procedure 
made necessary by there being no fixed grading 
standards), a porter manhandles the crate of pur- 
chased lettuces to the buyer’s van, which is 
now adding its share to the traffic chaos. It is 
after this stage that what look like the really big “ mark- 
ups” begin. The retailer on this day paid 3d. each for 
low quality lettuce, 24d. of which went to the farmer 
and the young lorry driver, and the other $d. to those 
working at Covent Garden. Since the retailer arranges 
the transport from the market to his shop, this will bring 
his costs—or so he says—up to 4d. a lettuce. He hopes 
to sell it for at least 6d. at this time of year, and for 
better lettuce he would pay around 6d. and sell for a 
shilling. This 50 per cent or 100 per cent margin 
necessarily led your correspondent to expect that in the 
retail shop he must find, if not the “ millionaire ” of the 
housewife’s imagination, at least the gross inefficiency 
which would be much worse. 


E certainly did not find a millionaire. John’s Stores 
H (name fictitious), to which the lettuce was driven, 
is one of four similar shops within a distance of one 
hundred yards. Although John makes a minimum 50 
per cent mark-up on any lettuce he sells, other vege- 
tables are not so profitable, and competition is stiff and 
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unrestricted. There are no fittings in the shop, 
since heaped flowers and vegetables themselves form a 
display ; and the speed of stock turnover means that 
anybody with a bit of money put by can afford to 
enter the trade. John has to work six days a week to 
take {100 ; and the profit on this (perhaps £40 in a good 
week) must cover wastage, increasing rent and credit 
costs, as well as give his family a living wage. 

It is also a fact that lettuce and other vegetables, 
unless they are carefully stored, deteriorate within a few 
hours of being cut. Thus, by their methods of storage, 
John and other greengrocers ensure that no one in the 
district can ever buy a fresh lettuce. One efficient shop, 
displaying lettuces properly, charging differential prices 
according to freshness, should—if it could keep 
customers flowing smoothly through its premises— 
be able to cut out the four existing shops, and 
bring down the price of at least the older lettuces 
quite considerably. But why then, in a trade where 
entry is free, is nobody doing so ? 

And now, at the end of the long trail, one answer to 
this question—and a large part of the answer to the high 
cost of distributing vegetables—walked into the shop. 
It was, your correspondent regrets to say, the angry 
housewife with which this story began. The trouble 
with many British housewives is not merely that they are 
very slow, by changing their custom, to vote for more 
efficient shops with better displays and a tendency to 
lower prices. The trouble (to judge from this morning 
at John’s Stores, as well as from more general observa- 
tion) is that if Britain did have more efficient—and 
therefore fewer—shops, the appalling amount of time 
wasted per housewife-purchase would probably result 
in their being clogged. As housewife after housewife 
chatted, asked John if the vegetables were “nice” 
(John said they were), thought that she would change 
her mind and then thought that perhaps she wouldn’t, 
your correspondent despairingly added up the man- 
hours wasted. If she took twice as long as intelligent 
buying required (a conservative estimate), then she is 
engaging twice as many greengrocery retailers as are 
needed, and it is to pay for them that retail margins and 
prices are so high. The short answer to where 
rationalisation is most needed in vegetable distribution 
is to rationalise the British housewife ; but please do 
not ask your correspondent how to do this. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 











ECONOMIC DEBATE 


Plain or Diplomatic? 


HE forerunner to the first day of the economic debate 

was a letter in The Times on Tuesday, in which twelve 
leading economists at Oxford and Cambridge complained 
that the “ stagnating ” policies of the British and American 
governments are raising the threat of a world commodity 
slump. This line of criticism has plainly irritated Mr 
Thorneycroft ; and his speech—more than any Chancellor’s 
utterance one can remember in recent years—was a decla- 
ration of his independence of those economists whom he 
terms “ academic.” The maintenance of a stable pound has 
now become a matter of “ prestige ” and “ honour” to Mr 
Thorneycroft. He brushed aside rather than answered talk 
about the dangers of a recession, for ““ even supposing that 
there was a falling off in demand abroad that would not 
be an excuse for inflation in Britain—indeed rather the 
reverse.” “ The test will be not in academics but in prac- 
tice. A million dollars flowing into the reserve is worth a 
deal of academic argument.” 

This self-portrayal as a plain, blunt man, piloting the 
economy now not by dubious forecasts but by “com- 
mon sense ” and the seat of his pants, was slightly blurred 
by the fact that he still does not feel inclined to be too 
plain and blunt with the trade unions. The most important 
point in the Chancellor’s speech (more important even than 
the details of his investment cuts, discussed in page 423) 
was Clearly his revelation that the Government has told 
the Transport Commission that it will not finance a bigger 
railway deficit in 1958 than the amount of the “ deficit for 
1957, as certified by the auditors.” This statement, and 
the re-iterated promise to cut finance for the deficit to 
nothing by 1962, probably cannot mean quite what some 
Tories take it to mean. (What does the Government do 
if the commission’s deficit rises because traffic falls ? Make 
people travel on railways, stop running railways, or put 
Sir Bryan Robertson in prison ?) But its main—and wel- 
come—implication now is clearly that the Government is 
making it more difficult for British Railways to give a 
wage rise to its workers this winter. The point that all 
such claims should be rejected was not, however, deliber- 
ately hammered home by Mr Thorneycroft’s manner of 
address ; it was the shouts of the Opposition, and the press 
reporting of them, that magnified this passage into a 
“ declaration of war.” 

The same applies to Mr Thorneycroft’s very mild 
remark that those who “ adjudicate on wage increases ” 
should bear “in the forefront of their minds” the 
interests of the nation as a whole; this statement has 
since been described by trade unions leaders as “ highly 
dangerous,” “ good-bye to impartial arbitration,” and likely 
to arouse “ bitter resentment.” The odd thing about all 
this is that while the unions say that the Government is 
deliberately stacking the cards against them, and the 
Government says that it is not, everybody knows that such 
a stacking would be the least painful way of rescuing every- 
body’s real standard of living. Nor need the politics of the 


matter unduly worry the Tories. If the unions make the 
Government look more combative with them than it really 
is, this could be to the Government’s political advantage ; 
one reason why many voters do not want to kill off Mr 


Macmillan politically is their desire not to make Mr 
Cousins king. 


Mr Wilson Goes Fabian 


ee strangely, the underlying tone of Mr Wilson’s 
speech in the debate was also more conciliatory to 
the other side than Labour shouts and some press com- 
ment may have made it appear. The one thing that cannot 
sensibly be said about Mr Wilson’s speech—although one 
Tory promptly contrived to say it—is that he propounded 
no remedies for Britain’s economic problems. He pro- 
pounded all sorts of remedies, pointing in all sorts of 
different directions. He believed, like the Oxford and 
Cambridge economists, in expansion ; but seemed to think 
that selective (instead of general) controls on investment 
would be the best way to achieve it. He chided Mr 
Thorneycroft for refusing to accept the “ academic” 
argument that Britain is now suffering from a wage- 
push inflation rather than a demand-pull one; but 
seemed to go on to conclude that this meant the country 
should not stand up to wage claims. He gave a fuller, 
fairer and better analysis than the Chancellor of the forces 
now at work in the world economy ; but then suggested 
that Britain should call a number of international con- 
ferences to persuade foreign countries to do some things 
which they plainly would not yet consider doing. 

It would be a mistake to guy Mr Wilson for all this ; 
in essence, his speech confirmed the impression that he 
may be going to be a less scarifying, because less extreme, 
Labour chancellor than seemed probable a short while ago. 
Far from being a doctrinaire, he appears to be impartially 
willing to absorb any and all competing doctrines that 
happen to be lying around. Taking a leaf from Mr 
Bevan’s successful book at the time of Suez, Mr Wilson— 
especially in his remarks about the alleged Bank rate “ leak ” 
and in his analysis of world demand—looked at times as 
if he was trying to persuade the troubled Tories what a 
moderate fellow he really is ; one felt that it was mainly 
wiong punctuation in the cheering from his own side— 
together with the Tories’ dislike of being ogled by him— 
which prevented him from getting this persuasion across. 

Labour’s later decision not to put down a censure motion 
—at any rate in advance of the fights to be expected over 
the Queen’s speech next week—rather confirms the impres- 
sion that the political (as distinct from the industrial) tactics 
of the Labour high command at the moment are to appear 
“ responsible,” rather than to strike an attitude of spoiling 
for every possible party fight. The Tories, by contrast, 
are trying to look parliamentarily and personally on the 
thrust, while industrially on the parry. The most reveal- 
ing incident of the first question-time after the recess was 
when Mr Macmillan again seized the first opportunity to 
bounce eagerly out of his seat in order to be personally— 
and quite unnecessarily—rude to Mr Gaitskell. 
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LORDS REFORM 


Thin End of a Wedge? 


HE Government is surely broadly right to concentrate 
T its proposals for Lords reform on the three subjects 
which it believes “ will command a wide measure of agree- 
ment”: payment of expenses, creation of life peers and the 
admission of women. One would like to see the proposals 
put in that order of importance, with proper payment for 
the small band of peers who regularly attend the House 
recognised as the first priority. It is the erosion of regular 
attenders on the Labour side which is the main danger 
before the House now. The sessional allowance of £3 a 
sitting day for all peers, started last summer, will not solve 
this problem (there are rarely more than 100 sitting days a 
year) ; and one suspects that the House will soon be impeded 
from functioning properly unless a score or so of regular 
attenders on either side are paid a full salary of 
£1,500-£2,000 a year, and never mind the rest. But, 
unfortunately, this is a minority view. Except among the 
small band of peers and commoners who hold it, among 
the delighted (but not usually grateful) feminists—and 
among the minority (?) of very traditionalist peers who are 
horrified at the prospect of ladies entering their own 
chamber—the main topic of debate aroused by Lord Home’s 
speech on Wednesday is the proposed creation of life 
peerages. 

The importance of this is not mainly that it will clear 
the way for the enrolment of a few people who might 
refuse a hereditary peerage on grounds of principle ; there 
are fewer people actually in that category than claim to be 
in it. The importance of the proposed system is that under 
it any Prime Minister will feel freer to recommend the 
creation of more new peerages each year, without cluttering 
up future generations with too many people entitled to 
call themselves lord. It is because of this expected higher 
rate of ennoblement that debates in the House of Lords are 
likely to come gradually to be dominated more by members 
who have made their own mark in this generation, and less 
by members who have merely had noble ancestors. The 
next question, as Lord Home said, is whether there 
should be some “ attempt by legislation to limit the number 
of hereditary peers,” perhaps even “whether by some 
device half the House should consist of hereditary peers 
and half of life peers.” The course of the debate suggested 
that Lord Home does not regard any steps in this direc- 
tion as urgent ; but that Lord Salisbury would like to see 
them taken at once. Contrary to the general impression, 
there is a case for saying that progressive democratic 
opinion should be on Lord Home’s—and inactivity’s—side. 


Spare the Backwoodsman 


HE possible effects upon the functions of the House of 
- any screening of backwoodsmen—of any order that 
hereditary peers who rarely attend the House should hence- 
forth never attend it—might be much more important than 
its patent effects on how the House would look. The one 
thing that would make present hereditary rights of member- 
ship very undemocratic in practice, as distinct from merely 
in appearance, would be if votes in the House of Lords 
became more important. But it is much better that they 
should not become so. The upper chamber can much 
more aptly perform its revisionist functions, as it has 
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done admirably since the war, by specific suggestions thrown 
out about particular bills on the committee stage, but rarely 
pressed to divisions. It is at the moment held back from 
interfering too drastically with the decisions of the House 
of Commons (especially a Labour House of Commons) by 
a complex amalgam of influences. The biggest of them is 
no doubt the fear that if it openly challenges Labour, then 
Labour may abolish it; but the impulses that hold the 
Lords in check also include (at moments of lesser passion) 
a vague feeling that a still-tolerated noblesse oblige. 

The real question at issue is whether these influences 
towards caution would be likely to be increased or 
diminished if the House became mainly a body of self- 
confident people who knew that they had qualified for 
membership as a result of their own achievements, instead 
of a body of mainly hereditary peers who know that—if 
they carry opposition to Labour beyond a certain point— 
they have only a flimsy floor of transparently undemocratic 
rights on which to stand. The answer to that seems obvious. 
The House of Lords, as it happens, has in the last twelve 
years served the nation very well. The leavening of the 
House by life peers should enable it to serve the nation 
even more expertly on particular matters in future. But 
the continued preponderance in the House of hereditary 
peers, with no special qualifications, may be the main prop 
of another essential current tradition of the chamber : this 
is that most controversial motions are in the end, by 
leave, withdrawn. 


FRANCE 


Paris Permutations 


N the Palais Bourbon Stakes, as in most races, luck as 
I well as form influences the result. M. Mollet looked 
for a time a certain winner, but he was defeated in the early 
hours on Tuesday, the conservatives having decided to 
oppose a socialist premier. M. Gaillard, who has agreed 
to try to form a government by Tuesday, his thirty-eighth 
birthday, has many points in his favour. Being so young, 
he has not had much time to make enemies in parliament. 
His resolute approach to the problem of reducing expendi- 
ture as minister of finance in the previous government has 
earned him a reputation for firmness ; some Frenchmen 
think this young economist the man to tackle France’s 
present problems. After five weeks without a government 
the deputies may also begin to fear popular reaction against 
their antics and accept a premier simply to suspend the 
crisis. Finally, M. Gaillard is a Radical; a man of the 
centre is the natural choice for an attempt to reconcile 
socialists and conservatives, 

No prime minister can survive in the present assembly 
without the backing, or at least the tacit acceptance, of both 
these groups—assuming, as it must still be assumed, that 
the 150 communist votes are excluded from the govern- 
mental equation. The refusal of the supporters of M. Pinay 
and of those of M. Mollet to come to terms explains the 
length and gravity of the present crisis. The chamber looks 
ungovernable. On the surface this would seem to be 
contradicted by M. Mollet’s record-breaking run which 
ended in May. But the contradiction is easily explained. 
The conservatives tolerated a minority government led by 
the socialists because they approved its Algerian policy and 
because the Algerian question dominated parliamentary life. 
Now that financial issues have become dominant, they 
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have changed their minds. M. Gaillard, who does not want 
to lead a caretaker government, is right to demand the 
participation of both groups. Socialists and conservatives 
must squarely face the issue whether the points that divide 
them or those that unite them are the more important. But 
if the crisis deepens all parties may be led to reappraise their 
alliances and their policies. 


SYRIAN “CRISIS ” 


Puck Calling from Moscow 


HO would have thought, a week ago, to see Mr 

Khrushchev toasting peace in Turkish champagne ? 
Then, he and his envoys were condemning Turkey’s 
aggressive intentions. On Tuesday he pricked the balloon 
of Syria’s war scare, which remains air-borne only in 
Damascus. There, an atmosphere of tension survives (as 
our special correspondent reports on page 412). Volunteers 
for civil defence are daily being sought by radio, and a 
note has gone to the Nato powers drawing attention to the 
risk that Turkey will use this week’s Nato manceuvres as 
cover for an attack. At the United Nations Assembly the 
Syrian delegate contrived to spin out intermittently over a 
week a debate which his government had called for as a 
matter of immense urgency. Mr Gromyko, after supporting 
him with speeches that can only be described as holding 
operations, left hurriedly on Tuesday in order to keep abreast 
of the party scene in Moscow. Seldom was an Assembly 
“crisis” a matter to provoke so much yawning. 

No doubt Mr Khrushchev had domestic reasons for 
making his beaming surprise appearance at Turkey’s 
National Day reception. Perhaps it meant that one crisis 
at a time was enough for him. Anyway, he made a bee-line 
for the American ambassador there, clinked glasses with 
his Turkish host, and drank his jolly toast to peace with a 
bevy of envoys from Nato countries. He cared not for 
manceuvres, no, not he ; yet it is surely the Soviets, not the 
Syrians, who should worry over the thoughts behind Nato’s 
sea and air exercises in the Aegean. Perhaps he feels quits 
because the Soviet Union has just been holding some 
manceuvres in Trans-Caucasian Russia. 

At long last, on Wednesday, Syria moved its request for 
a UN commission of enquiry into the frontier crisis ; this 
was at once capped with a compromise proposal that Mr 
Hammarskjéld should promote a settlement through discus- 
sion with both parties. This solution, though not yet 
accepted as The Economist goes to press, is likely to find 
favour and to provide a dignified replacement for King 
Saud’s offer to mediate. Perhaps General Norstad’s 
announcement that none of Nato’s manceuvring ships and 
aircraft will go east of Cyprus will reduce Syrian fears to 
reasonable proportions. 


PARLIAMENT 


Bills in Prospect... 


NLESS the Prime Minister has some surprises up his 
U sleeve, next Tuesday’s Queen’s speech seems likely 
to offer Parliament a fairly modest and unexciting pro- 
gramme of legislation for the next twelve months. The 
(possibly too pessimistic) gossip in the lobby is that there 
may be only one really big bill—that on local government 
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reform. This, admittedly, must be long and complicated, 
and guaranteed to provoke the maximum of argument. 
Every MP will come under pressure to try to change the 
bill in favour of his particular local authority’s point of 
view. Presumably the long committee stage will have to 
be taken on the floor of the House. None of the other pro- 
spective bills appears to be very complex, however, although 
how much legislation will be involved over the Franks 
report depends on how much the Home Secretary is 
accepting in the speech he is making to the Commons as 
this issue of The Economist goes to press. There will be 
a bill to clear away the last of the defence regulations and 
to make permanent the four or five which are still thought 
necessary. 

The Government clearly also intends to raise both war 
pensions and old-age pensions ; the indications about the 
latter at the Conservative conference were that Mr Boyd- 
Carpenter may be considering only a flat rate increase in 
present pensions and a flat rate (but probably quite large) 
increase in present contributions. This is therefore the 
time to say again that relief of existing pensioners (above the 
pensions they have actuarially earned by their own contribu- 
tions) could be much more generous if it were based on 
proof of need instead of being spread indiscriminately 
across the board ; and that flat rate contributions will some 
day have to be replaced by contributions expressed as a 
percentage of income, which will then rise automatically as 
incomes rise. The sooner they are so replaced the better. 
and the more is the pity that the Government seems inclined 
to postpone its thinking about longer-term superannuation 
problems to a later session—or a later Parliament. 

Among other bills in prospect, it is still expected that 
the controversial bill to integrate Malta with the United 
Kingdom will be introduced in the coming session. Two 
weeks ago the current talks with Malta were reported to 
be going smoothly ; there has been no news about any 
hitch since then, but it is a little surprising that no 
announcement about an agreement has yet been made. 
Presumably, when the Government has digested this week’s 
debate in the Lords, there will also be some legislation in 
the new session about Lords reform. It is widely expected 
that the bill to tighten the law on hire purchase, which 
was withdrawn in the last session because it was found to 
be unworkable, will be brought back in a (presumably) 
more workable form. This would be a pity ; to make hire 
purchase controls a built-in feature of the British economy 
is a mistake. 


... and Bills that Ought to Be 


SSUMING that the programme does not contain much 
more of substance (every department will no deubt 
have its legislative tiddler), the effect is bound to be dis- 
appointing. One is stirred to the historical reminiscence 
that the new session is being opened on November $1). 
Presumably, the Government may argue that a mod:st 
programme, dominated by local government reform, 's 
appropriate to a session in which its avowed and: princip:! 
objective will be to cure inflation. But there is a long and 
growing queue of useful social legislation which it ' 
Parliament’s duty to tackle; and some hope had been 
aroused by the knowledge that the new regime at the Home 
Office is one that likes action rather than inaction oF 
reaction. 
This makes it the more surprising that current rumours 
have suggested that the long overdue reform of the betting 
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Considered opinions... 


An expert’s opinion is worth having. That is why 


readers of The Listener value its up-to-the-minute comments 
on current affairs. They themselves are people of mature 


judgment, whose opinions carry weight. They 
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laws may be shelved yet again ; it is difficult to see why. 
Behind betting come such problems as mental health, 
divorce, prostitution and homosexuality. The Governn.ent 
should be spurred on, not deterred, by this sight of 
‘mounting reforms waiting to be done. Some of these 
questions could be taken up in private members’ legislation ; 
the Wolfenden proposals on homosexuality certainly should 
be, and left to a free vote of the House. But to tackle 
the other big social problems in full really requires the 
time and authority which only a Government can command. 


GERMANY - 


A Free Trader for Europe 


N the new west German government, and in Dr 

Adenauer’s exposition of its policy on Tuesday, only 
two changes of impomance have emerged: the replace- 
ment of Herr Schaffer by Herr Etzel at the Ministry of 
Finance and the strengthened position of Professor Erhard. 
In foreign policy and in defence the same men are in charge, 
and Dr Adenauer’s speech made it clear that the established 
line—firm adherence to Nato, no experiments for the sake of 
German reunification—is unchanged. In a sense, indeed, 
German foreign policy seems to have gone into reverse. For 
some months there has been talk of a new initiative in policy 
towards the communist world, above all towards Poland 
and other satellite countries, and immediately after the elec- 
tions the government itself let it be known that it was 
considering a new look in its Ostpolitik. After the break 
with Jugoslavia there is no more talk of that; when he 
spoke of eastern Europe Dr Adenauer limited himself to 
some bromides about trade. 

The one significant new emphasis in German foreign 
policy concerns western Europe ; and this change, too, is 
connected with Professor Erhard’s rise. Dr Adenauer 
said specifically that the Minister of Economics was in 
future to be responsible for policy on European integration, 
Professor Erhard has always been a critic of the protectionist 
aspects of the common market treaty and has often raised 
his voice in favour of the free trade area. Not everyone 
in Bonn thinks like him; indeed, even while the 
Chancellor was pushing Professor Erhard forward in Bonn 
on Tuesday, Dr Hallstein in Geneva was busy defending 
the common market of the six against the assaults of 
those who questioned whether it accorded with the free 
trade philosophy of GATT. Nor has the Chancellor him- 
self—leading architect of Little Europe—seemed to have 
much time for the free trade area scheme. But this week’s 
government declaration twice emphasised its importance. 
Professor Erhard may put more German weight behind it. 


TURKEY 


Amber for Mr Menderes 


OR the third time running, the Democrats have won a 

general election in Turkey. According to the pro- 
visional results, they will have 427 seats out of a total of 
610 in the new Assembly ; in the last they had 443 out of 
541. The People’s Republican party will have 175 instead 
of 31; the Freedom party and the National party are 
nowhere with four each. After seven years in office the 
pendulum might have swung much further against Mr 
Menderes. A majority of more than two-thirds may 
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encourage him to see the green light to bulldoze ahead with 
modernising and developing Turkey at breakneck speed. 
He might be better advised to deduce that the light has 
turned amber for caution. 

It would have been surprising if Mr Menderes had not 
won after he had stacked the cards so carefully. He had 
feather-bedded his most faithful supporters, the farmers, 
who form nearly 80 per cent of the electorate ; he had pre- 
vented the opposition parties from forming electoral coali- 
tions ; he refused to let them speak on the radio. But his 
party’s popular strength cannot be measured by the seats it 
has won, because under the electoral law a tiny majority of 
votes can give a party a large majority of seats. When all 
votes are totted up there may be—if unofficial reports are at 
all correct—some unpleasant surprises for the Democrats. 
The truth of opposition complaints that the government 
fiddled some election results—which on Tuesday led to 
rioting in several towns—is unlikely ever to be known. 

Mr Menderes will have to face—although he may choose 
to ignore it—a much stronger opposition. A sadly poor 
show was put up by the Freedom party, supported by many 
progressive young intellectuals, which has been reduced 
from 31 to four seats. But the opposition is now less likely 
to be riven by internal discords. And the return to parlia- 
ment of Mr Kasim Giilek, the lively, scholarly and pugna- 
cious secretary-general of the PRP, will give the Opposition 
front bench more fire-power. 

The Democrats have done much to lift Turkey out of 
its ancient backwardness. But since 1954 they have increas- 
ingly displayed the dark side of their rule—inflation, 
shortages, a deficit in foreign trade, and increasing inroads 
on democratic freedoms. The elections show that many 
Turks still feel that the credit side of the Democrats’ rule 
outweighs the debit. But they also show that more are 
beginning to have doubts. Mr Menderes was almost 
certainly right to believe that he would do better now than 
six months hence, when the elections would normally have 
come. Proved an astute politician, he has yet to prove 
his statesmanship. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Invitation to Infinity 


OTH the big debates at the UN Assembly have been 
marked by the sound and fury that was sadly pre- 
dictable before the session opened ; but their course has 
not been identical. In the Syrian debate, the complaining 
delegates, who have insisted ever since early September 
that war was imminent, waited until Wednesday before 
tabling any resolution at all. In contrast, the committee 
discussing disarmament has been engulfed in a sea of pro- 
posals. Some of these were described in The Economist 
of October 12th. Since then, others have come up ; and 
this week Russia put forward yet another proposal on the 
subject, its fourth at this meeting. 
Russia now asks the United Nations to abolish its twelve- 


member commission and five-member subcommittee on dis- - 


armament, and to set up a permanent commission 
representing all the 82 member states, which would meet 
in public, under the eye of the newsree] and television 
cameras. The move was no surprise ; it is three months 
since the Russians began to huff and puff in the closed 
rooms of Lancaster House, complaining that the five powers’ 
discreet talks there were useless, and that progress could 
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be made only if the walls were blown down and others 
invited in. Western spokesmen have already branded the 
Soviet move as a propaganda gambit. So it is. But one 
hopes that the western members of the subcommittee will 
not put up a stubborn fight against the project, for that is 
obviously just what Moscow wants them to do. 

It is hard to visualise Afghans and Albanians, Salva- 
doreans and Sudanese quickly triumphing over the very 
real difficulties that have stymied the five-power group. But 
it is easy to see what cheap kudos Russia would gain if the 
western powers were made to appear as dogs in the dis- 
armament manger, refusing all other states the right even 
to sit in the straw and yap. A wiser course would be to 
let the 82 work out for themselves how much progress 
towards disarmament could be achieved by an unending 
public free-for-all. The Assembly itself provides all of 
them with ample opportunity to state their views, which 
they are in fact now doing. Most of them are unlikely to 
find Moscow’s invitation to an infinity of argument attrac- 
tive. It would be best to leave it to them to prick the 
gaudy balloon themselves. 


Fighting for a Fund 


N the UN Assembly, the British and American delegates 
have been trying to avert another head-on collision, such 

as took place when the Economic and Social Council met at 
Geneva this summer, over Sunfed, the proposal for a special 
UN fund for economic development in backward areas. It 
happens that poor nations are more numerous than rich 
ones, so that it is never very difficult to get a big majority 
in an international gathering for any scheme for the giving 
of money by the rich to the poor. In the council, a vote 
of 15 to 3 (Britain, Canada and the United States) was 
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secured in favour of Sunfed. But it is doubtful whether 
such a vote necessarily advances the cause of international 
generosity. It is liable, instead, to create irritation. 

The Anglo-American alternative to Sunfed is to expand 
the existing United Nations programme of technical assis- 
tance. In addition to supplying experts and training facili- 
ties, the UN would be empowered to undertake surveys, 
supply equipment, and in certain cases invest capital. Mr 
Dulles is believed to have said that America could con- 
tribute up to $100 million a year for these new activities, 
though Congress may, of course, have other ideas. 

Sunfed’s champions, however, have fought for several 
years to bring their scheme to fruition, and they still feel 
that the basic concept is sound. They have been recasting 
their proposals in the hope that a revised formula would 
find more favour in Washington, London and Ottawa. It 
is noteworthy that Holland, France and a number of other 
“ developed ” countries are now among the advocates of 
the Sunfed plan. So, too, is Russia. But it still seems 
to be the general assumption that America would be called 
upon to provide the lion’s share of the money. One would 
rather like to know whether the Sunfed crusaders have ever 
discussed seriously the possibility of making a start with 
more reliance on their own resources, and less on America’s. 


LAOS 


An Obscure Bargain 


HE preliminary agreement to end hostilities reached 
between the royal Laotian government and the leader 
of the pro-communist Pathet Lao forces does not necessarily 
mean that neutral Laos will soon be swallowed up by the 
communist block. On paper the terms (which have not yet 
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been formally approved), are in strict accordance with the 
Geneva agreements of 1954. They include the creation of 
a coalition government of “ broad national union ” in which 
the Pathet Lao forces would be represented ; the integration 
of the two rebel-held provinces, Phong Saly and Sam Neua, 
into the kingdom ; the legalisation of the rebels’ party, the 
Neo Lao Haksat; and the holding of supplementary 
general elections. These terms are the result of many 
months of hard bargaining. An agreement was originally 
reached in August, 1956, and formally signed in December. 
But the rebels then stiffened their terms and stipulated 
that Laos should accept $70 million in aid from China. 
Prince Souvanna Phouma, the prime minister, refused. He 
was blamed for the breakdown in the negotiations, and after 
an adverse vote in the national assembly at the end of May 
he resigned ; but since there was no alternative government 
available he had to be reinstated after a few weeks. 

Is the prime minister likely to be any less intransigent 
now? The terms published in the joint communiqué 
are too ambiguous to make it clear who has got the best 
of the bargain. What, for example, is meant by a govern- 
ment of “ broad national union” ? It could be that only 


a few minor posts will be given to the Pathet Lao; or it - 


could be, as one report has stated, that they will get the 
three key ministries. of the interior, justice, and public 
works. That would imply surrender to communism. But 
it seems unlikely that, having been obdurate for so long, 
Prince Souvanna Phouma will give in easily. There is no 
indication of surrender in the rest of the communiqué, 
which does not mention aid from China and expressly 
states that “ both parties agree to adopt the programme of 
action of the present government.” Indeed the terms 
published seem to be more stringently binding on the 
Pathet Lao than those drawn up last December. 

As the communiqué says, “ difficulties of implementation 
still exist, and the reunification of the fatherland remains a 
_complex task.” There will be much more haggling before 
a final settlement is reached, but there seems, at present, 
no reason for assuming that the Pathet Lao will get the 
best of the bargain. 


IPSWICH BY-ELECTION 


No Dingle Bells 


HERE have been three by-elections in the past five 
months in which Liberal candidates have appeared after 
not having fought the seat at the 1955 general election. At 
Ipswich last week, as the accompanying table shows, the 
intervening Liberal picked up the same sort of proportion 
of the poll as at Edinburgh and Gloucester’; the difference 
was that this time she drew less away from the Conserva- 
tive and more Away from Labour. As was noted in an eve- 
of-poll comment in The Economist last week, Ipswich lies 
in that part of radical East Anglia where an intervening 
Liberal traditionally expects to impinge on Labour’s vote 
as much as on the Conservatives’ ; it was therefore a con- 
stituency in which Labour had to expect to do rather badly 
(compared with the vote it might achieve in other parts of 
the country), just as Gloucester was a constituency where 
it could expect to do rather well (because of the troubles 
of the aircraft industry). Even when allowance is made 
for this local factor, however, the Labour majority at Ipswich 
still fell behind the Gloucester bogey. 
Yet two major events lay between the polling at 
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Gloucester and Ipswich, and both might have been expected 
to hurt the Tories. They were the increase in Bank rate 
and the first and main batch of rent increases under 
the Rent Act. It is possible that the Tories still have some 
losses to come as a result of the 7 per cent Bank rate, whose 
impending effects on real incomes and employment may not 


CHANGE IN % OF POLL COMPARED WITH 1955 


Liberal Conservative Labour 
Edinburgh South (May 29th)... + 23} —- 2 — Ih 
Gloucester (Sept. 12th)....... + 20 — 20} + 4 
Ipswich (October 24th)....... + 21} — 143 -—- 7 


yet have been sufficiently realised by the electorate. But 
the great political scarecrow of Rents-day now recedes into 
history, having had as little effect on voting surveys as 
economic (but not political) commentators had always fore- 
cast. The cost of living index figures for October are going 
to be interesting ; it is not impossible that the rise in rents 
will have been counterbalanced by falls in other prices. If 
the month which included Rents-day should prove to have 
been a month in which the Tory performance at a by- 
election very slightly improved and the total cost of living 
(including rent) very slightly fell, then some of the people 
who said some of the cassandraic things at the time the Act 
was passed are going to deserve not a little kidding. 


HUNGARY 


Full Circle in Hungary 


N October 23rd, the Hungarians did not try to celebrate 
QO the first anniversary of their rising. They are not 
reconciled to communist rule, but they saw no point in 
another bloodbath. For weeks beforehand spokesmen of 
the regime had been insisting that the anniversary must be 
treated like an ordinary working day—or else. Precautions 
were carried to ludicrous lengths ; thus, the sale of mourn- 
ing armbands or of candles was forbidden. On the day 
itself, the people of Budapest trudged to their work 
as usual, and the security forces were unobtrusively 
ubiquitous. 

Two days before the anniversary, the national council of 
the Patriotic People’s Front (PPF), the. communist-led 
“front” organisation, held a meeting in the parliament 
building. The occasion was used to give the people a stark 
reminder that they were, in effect, back where they started 
a year ago. Mr Antal Apro, a vice-premier, extolled, with 
sickening servility, the help given by the Soviet Union ; 
he violently abused Mr Nagy, upheld the Communist party’s 
monopoly of political activity and declared that neutrality 
was not for Hungary. Mr Kadar was even more categorical : 
when it came to “the defence of the people’s democratic 
system . . . we communists) stand for the use of force.” 
Later he spoke with what might be described as aggressively 
apologetic frankness about the need to maintain the Com- 
munist party’s absolute control over the PPF. 

At this stage in its fortunes, when it has apparently 
screwed down the lid on the Hungarians more tightly than 
ever, the Kadar regime has chosen to bring to trial four 
prominent writers, presumably because of their part in the 
October rising. Chief among them is Mr Tibor Déry, a man 
of over seventy who used to be (whatever he is now) a 
staunch communist and who, as leader of the Petoefi club, 
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made some courageous attacks on the Rakosi regime in the 
The trial was originally scheduled 
for October 3rd, but was postponed, apparently as a result 
of unofficial western protests. The continued existence of 


summer of last year. 
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men of this calibre can hardly increase the regime’s sense 
of security. Yet Mr Kadar might yet realise that to treat 
them vindictively will fan the smouldering embers of 
Hungarian hate and further alienate the free world. - 





Household Spending 


a first comprehensive official inquiry 
into the spending habits of the 
British people started on January 26, 
1953. In the following twelve months 
some 13,000 households completed de- 
tailed records of their expenditure over 
a period of three consecutive weeks. 
The main purpose of this exercise was 
to improve the monthly retail price index 
and a new measure was duly started 
from the beginning of last year. But it 
is only this week that the Ministry of 
Labeur has published the full results of 
its inquiry [HMSO. £1 17s. 6d.] 

This social document shows how 
household budgets in 1953 varied with 
the size of family, income, occupation 
and locality. Not always, however, does 
the original material justify such close 
scrutiny. (The fact that it involved five 
million punched cards gives some idea 
of the size of the task.) With the best 
will in the world, people can be forgetful 
in book-keeping but, more serious, they 
apparently hate owning up to their bad 
habits. From independent checks it 
seems that altogether people disclosed 
less than half their expenditure on drink 
and Jittle more than three-quarters of 
that on smoking. Although this de- 
ficiency was rectified in the price index, 
the detailed figures discussed here had 
tv be left unadjusted and are therefore 
presumably badly understated. 

Even so, the majority of households 
admitted to spending as much, or more, 
on drink and tobacco together as they 
did on housing, the cost of which in- 
cluded a rent equivalent for owner- 
occupied houses. Housing took 11 per 
cent of expenditure of households in 
London and surrounding areas, but a 


1—HOW SPENDING VARIES 
WITH INCOME 
(For a couple with two children) 


fairly stable proportion of 7 to 9 per 
cent elsewhere. With medium incomes, 
the amount paid for housing varied little 
with the size of family. For instance, 
a childless couple with a gross income 
between £10 and £14 a week (the most 
common level of household income in 
1953) spent on the average 22s. a week 
on housing; a couple with the same 
gross income but with four children 
spent 21s. The Jarge family spent more 
than the small on only two items—food 
and fuel—but it was nevertheless clearly 
on food that it did much of its skimping. 
Food expenditure per head for a family 
with four children was only 16s. a week 
compared with 34s. per head for the 
childless couple. 

What happened as income increased 
to the budgets of families of the same 
sizes is shown in Table 1. Spending 
on housing and fuel together kept pace 
roughly with the expansion in total ex- 
penditure. But the proportion taken by 
food went down sharply. A_ family 
earning £20 a week does not spend twice 
as much on food as one earning {10 a 
week: it perhaps spends a quarter as 
much again. The well-to-do spend the 
extra money on the so-called “ services ” 
—especially on private school fees, the 
daily help and holidays. 

The second: table gives some more 
information about the spending habits 
of the upper income group, separated 
according to the occupation of the head 
of the household. In 1953, 38 per cent 
of business households (where the head 
was classed as managerial or executive) 
had a gross income of £20 a week or 
more; so had 15 per cent of “ profes- 
sional” and as many as 8 per cent of 


OVER £20 A WEEK 
(According to occupation of 
head of household) 


“ manual” households. The households 
of these well-to-do manual workers were 
larger ones and contained more earners : 
paying only half the amount for housing 
as others, they were able to spend 
more on food and on drink and 
smoking (so far as these latter figures 
are reliable). The big increase in cloth- 
ing expenditure in the managerial group 
can be ascribed wholly to a statistical 
oddity: the wife of a Yorkshire business- 
man entered on her weekly expenditure 
sheet £1,903 for a coat, presumably mink. 

From that extreme to the budgets in 
the final table of pensioners—or rather 
of a very special class of pensioner, those 
who were-wholly or largely dependent 
on the Welfare State and not living with 
other families, and were thus undoubr- 
edly the worst off. About three-quarters 
of their expenditure (rather more for the 
single pensioners, rather less for the 
couples) went on the essentials—food, 
housing, fuel and clothing. 


The budgets of these pensioner house- 
holds and those at the other end of the 
income scale where the head of the 
household earned over £1,000 a year 
were not used in providing weights for 
the retail price index, which is intended 
to reflect changes in prices of things 
bought by wage-earners and “ moderate ” 
salary-earners. But the inclusion of 
the discarded budgets (10 per cent of 
the total number), would in fact alter 
the weighting very little, dominated as 
it is by middle income budgets. How 
much it will be affected by higher rents 
is another matter. To check on this, 
and on other changes in spending, the 
Ministry of Labour has started another 
survey this year, but on a much smaller 
scale. Which should mean that the re- 
sults will be known much more quickly. 


BUDGET 
(One- and two-person house- 


| 
I.—HOW HOUSEHOLDS SPENT | W.—THE PENSIONER’S 

{ 

| 


holds in which at least three- 
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BUILDING WORKERS 


Higher Wages in a Slump? 


MID Opposition cries of “Shame,” the Chancellor 
announced on Tuesday that he expects housebuilding 
by local authorities to be cut by about 20 per cent by 1959- 
60. The present level is already a third down on the peak 
of 245,000 units a year reached during the Macmillan hous- 
ing drive, but the decline was matched until this summer by 
the boom in private house and office building. The end of 
this boom in the private sector has been hastened by the 7 
per cent Bank rate, and the months ahead look lean for the 
building trade. Sir Richard Coppock, leader of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives, recognised this 
recently when he spoke of “‘ coming towards the finish of 
housebuilding ”; order books are not filling up and unem- 
ployment, at 30,000 workers, is half again as much as last 
year’s average. Nevertheless last week Sir Richard lodged 
a flamboyant claim for an 8d. an hour rise in basic wages 
and a forty hour week, on behalf of the workers 
he represents. 

His building workers have already had an increase of 
23d. an hour this year, and a penny of this came auto- 
matically as a result of the cost of living clause built into 
their wage agreement. This built-in .protection makes 
nonsense of one of the reasons advanced for demanding a 
rise in the basic rate—that the cost of living is likely to rise 
fast in the near future. The other, and major, reason given 


by the union to support its claim is the need to offset the ~ 


fall in earnings that would result from working a shorter 
week. This reflects a real fear that overtime will not 
be easy to come by in the months ahead. But while 
productivity remains obstinately at prewar levels, such a 
claim, if granted, could only mean higher prices for houses, 
less work and more men out of a job. There are in fact 
indications that men in the trade are thinking now more 
in terms of security of employment than of higher wages. 
The National Joint Council for the industry, to whom the 
claim is now referred, will not make an award until well into 
next year. This, then, seems to be a claim which will follow 
the pace of wage settlements in other industries this winter, 
rather than set it ; the union has more bark than bite. 


SWEDEN 


Swedish Quadrille 


HE Swedish political parties spent last weekend going 
es through the constitutional forms with steps as graceful 
and predictable as those of an eighteenth-century dance. 
One by one the party leaders entered the palace, were asked 
to form a government, refused, bowed and retreated, until 
the turn of Mr Erlander, the last prime minister, came round 
again. He agreed, as had been expected from the begin- 
ning, to form a minority government of Social Democrats. 
The crisis, if such a word can properly be used of anything 
so sedate as Swedish politics, occurred when the Farmers 
(or, as they now prefer to be called, the Centre party), 
resigned from their coalition with the Social Democrats. 
This resignation was ostensibly caused by the Social Demo- 
crats’ decision to push through a compulsory pensions 
scheme of which the Farmers disapproved ; but there were 
other reasons. Their association with the Social Democrats 
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has for some time been losing the Farmers votes, and they 
were not sorry for an excuse to make a break. 

All the parties are more than usually sensitive to the 
opinions of the electorate, at the moment, because the 
Upper House elections are due next September. The 
approach of those elections is probably responsible for the 
willingness of the Conservatives and the Liberals to let Mr 
Erlander take the floor. Inflation and other problems of 
the welfare state will make the next few months difficult 
for any administration, and the 1958 budget will probably 
not be at all popular. The opposition parties are happy to 
let Mr Erlander take the blame. 


RULE OF LAW 


International Watchdog 


HE first number has just appeared of a new international 
periodical, addressed in the first place to lawyers, but 
of interest to people generally who care for the rule of 
law. The fournal of the International Commission of Jurists 
is produced in four languages. and is intended to appear 
twice a year. The organisation which produces it began 
life as a ginger group in the cold war, concerned principally 
to expose distortions of justice in communist countries. But 
as it has grown the commission has widened the field of 
its criticism as well as the quantity and range of its publica- 
tions. The criteria which it applies are more juridical than 
political, and the journal’s articles are more inquisitive than 
inquisitorial in tone. This has been particularly noticeable 
in its work on Hungary ; using Hungarian official material 
exclusively, the commission produced a full and unanswer- 
able survey of the repression there. 

The commission, which has its headquarters at the 
Hague, sends qualified observers to state trials wherever 
they can gain admission. Immediately after the Poznan 
riots, it asked the Polish government for permission to send 
representatives to any trial that might be held ; this may 
have contributed to the decision to hold the trials in 
public. Mr Gerald Gardiner has attended the South 
African treason trials and his account of the proceedings 
so far appears in the journal. He stresses the methods by 
which the prosecution is seeking to exhaust the morale and 
funds of the defendants by an indigestible torrent of 
apparently irrelevant evidence. The same representative 
visited Portugal, and he spoke about the state of civil 
liberty in that country at a meeting last week of “ Justice,” 
the recently formed British section of the commission. Great 
trials figure almost as dramatically in history as great 
battles ; it is all to the good if such clashes are watched by 


people with an understanding of the legal and political 
issues. 


THE UNIVERSITIES 


Bright Blue Stockings 


FTER many years in the doldrums this has been a good 
year for the feminists: first Miss Joan Vickers’s 
Attachment of Income Bill, now the proposal for women 
peers, and this week, too, the news that women have been 
outshining men in the class lists at Oxford. 
The spiritual home of women undergraduates long seems 
to have been in Class II. They have provided proportion- 
ately fewer firsts than the men but proportionately fewer 


+ were we Toor 
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thirds and fourths too—just as, in the population as a whole, 
they provide fewer geniuses and fewer mental defectives. 
But this summer the women’s colleges at Oxford did more 
than usually well. At Lady Margaret Hall 86 per cent of 
all those who took “ schools ” this year were placed in the 
first or second class. No college in the university could 
boast a higher percentage in those classes, and no men’s 
college could approach it. Next came St Hilda’s, with 82 
per cent of its candidates getting first or second class 
honours ; third came Somerville, with 79 per cent. A man’s 
college, Queen’s, then edged its way into this monstrous 
regiment of women with 75 per cent; but fifth came 
St Anne’s with 74 per cent in the first and second classes. 
Lady Ogilvie, the Principal of St Anne’s, points out 
that the pressure on places at Oxford and Cambridge is 
very great and that “If we choose right, they ought to do 
well.” It is indeed true that the cream skimmed off the 
applicants for places at Oxford should be thicker among the 
women than it is among the men, because there are six times 
as many men as women in the university. Unfortunately, one 
cannot be sure that these clever women are making the best 
use of the education they have had. Apart from the fact that 
most of them are lost to matrimony, they have a deplorable 
tendency to set their sights too low. Many teach, and no 
one would want to discourage that. But many are content 
with the menial roles into which a man’s society has cast 
them. They humbly learn shorthand-typing after leaving 
the university, or gratefully accept the exiguous salaries that 
go with any occupation that has the flavour of Good Works. 
A tougher attitude, a raising of the sights—as well, perhaps, 
as the ability to take themselves less seriously—all these are 
largely a matter of confidence ; and confidence comes slowly. 


PETS 


In Two Homes Out of Three 


NLY in Britain, a foreigner would say, could an organisa- 
QO tion of the standing of Political and Economic Planning 
solemnly devote a report to the Economics of Domestic 
Pets.* The British are notoriously bad—so the legend runs 
—at human relationships ; buttoned-up, standoffish, sexually 
repressed, lacking in camaraderie and gemiitlichkeit, their 
starved natures, when seeking release from the dull round 
of rather inefficient money-making, turn (it is said) to the 
animal creation. Hence dog-worship, cat-worship, and (a 
phenomenon less apparent to foreign observers) canary 
and budgerigar-worship. “ At least two out of every three 
households in this country” probably contain a cat (over 
five million of them in Britain), a dog (3; million), or a 
caged bird (six million, and fantastically swiftly increasing) 
says the report ; it gives no estimate of the population of 
white mice, hamsters, rabbits and guinea-pigs, let alone of 
that “ wide variety . . . ranging from foxes and monkeys to 
chameleons” on whose care the Zoo has found it worth 
while to issue a pamphlet. 

Animal-worship costs money, directly or indirectly ; how 
much, in total, the report is unable to say except very 
roughly. The cost of specially prepared pet foods amounts 
to £40.5 million a year. This minimum figure excludes the 
cost of the very considerable quantities of potential human 
food (cheap and sometimes not so cheap kinds of meat and 
fish, usable leftovers) fed to dogs and cats ; it also excludes, 


*“ Economics of Domestic Pets.” PEP. 14 pages. 2s. 6d, 
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besides the cost of the pets themselves, the pet-keeper’s out- 
lay on kennels and baskets, collars, rubber bones, 
veterinary bills, clipping and stripping, and such esoteric 
extras as plastic bootees for poodles. When these are 
included, the total annual cost of pets must be over £50 
million, or, say, a tenth of the cost of the National 
Health Service or 0.3 per cent of the national income. Nor 
does even this figure include the indirect cost, from the 
stouter garden fence or gate, through the replacement of 
chewed or clawed household goods, to the more serious 
results of traffic accidents attributable to loose dogs. The 
hazards attached to the keeping of more peculiar pets—such 
as the boa constrictor which, as recently reported, uncharac- 
teristically bit but luckily did not crush, salivate over and 
swallow whole a police constable are, one may hope justifi- 
ably, omitted as statistically negligible. 

On the credit side, apart from the £1 million which the 
Exchequer draws each year from dog licences, an export 
trade amounting to a similar figure, and the economic con- 
tribution of working dogs and full-time or casual mousers, 
can be placed an unevaluable amount of happiness and 
comfort—not to mention therapeutic benefit. Even that 
oppressed minority which objects to filthy urban pavements, 
to rooftop or backyard choruses in the small hours, and— 
when literally rather than figuratively allergic to our dumb 
friends—to asthma, must concede that at the very least, 


things might be worse ; after all, very few people keep boa 
constrictors. 


* . + 
Correction : In the Note of the Week, “ Egypt back in 
the Lead,” in our issue of October 19th, the name of the 


Syrian Commander-in-Chief was given in error as General 
Bitar. It should be General Afif Bizri. 


Che Economist 


OCTOBER 31, 1857 


ADVERTISEMENT 


At Hambly House Academy, Streatham Common, 
q Surrey, Young Gentlemen are carefully Educated for 
the Public Schools, Military Colleges, Professions or 
Commerce, by Mr R. S. Trouspate, LCP, aided by highly 
qualified assistant masters. . 
The domestic arrangements are on the most liberal scale ; 
and the house is very delightfully situated. The terms for 
pupils under ten years of age, 30 guineas per annum ; ten 
and under fourteen, 35 guineas per annum ; fourteen, 40 
guineas per annum. The above amount includes board, and 
instruction in the Latin, Greek, French, and English 
Languages, Writing, Arithmetic, Merchants’ Accounts, 
History, Geography, the Use of the Globes, Astronomy, 
Geometry, Algebra, and the other branches of the Mathe- 
matics. A library is devoted to the instruction and amuse- 
ment of the pupils during their leisure hours. Religious 
works are provided for Sunday perusal ; and lectures on 
various popular subjects are occasionally delivered. German, 
Drawing, Dancing and Music, on the usual terms. Washing, 
half-a-guinea per quarter. Drilling during the summer 
months, at a trifling charge ; and board during a vacation, 
four guineas. All accounts are expected to be settled 
quarterly. Excellent accommodation for foreigners, or 
gentlemen of neglected education. A quarter's notice of 
removal is required. 
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LETTERS 








Oxford Martyrs 


S1r—I must confess to being amazed by 
Professor Beloff’s letter in your issue of 
October 26th. The facts as regards the 
increase in grant in the year 1957-58 as 
against the year 1956-57 in Oxford on 
the one hand and Manchester (which is 
my umiversity) on the other, are as 
follows : 


Oxford Manchester 
1956/57 £1,668,020 £1,400,040 
1957/58 £1,865,000 £1,450,000 
Increase ... 11s% 3.6% 


In Manchester we have always been 
careful to manage our finances on a 
conservative basis and, having been 
promised substantially increasing grants 
over the next few years, we are able 
even in the current year to do a modest 
amount of development. Oxford has 
received by far the largest increase of 
grant of any university (except London); 
her percentage increase is three times 
that of Manchester, and double that of 
Cambridge and of most of other large 
universities ; why Mr Beloff says “we 
should be required to curtail rather than 
expand our activities” is difficult to 
understand. 

May I take this opportunity of paying 
a tribute to the generosity with which the 
Treasury, through the University Grants 
Committee, has in the postwar years 
treated the universities? It is perhaps 
not generally realised that the student to 
staff ratio of the universities (excluding 
Oxford and Cambridge) in 1939 was 1071 
and is now actually as low as 7:1. This 
is due entirely to the increased grants 
from the Treasury. 

I hasten to add that in view of the 
overwhelming necessity for a great in- 
crease in scientists and engineers, power- 
fully reinforced by the sputnik, it is to be 
hoped that the Government will, with- 
out delay, give the universities additional 
grants to enable them to get on with the 
new buildings necessary for a much more 
rapid increase in engineers and scientists 
than has yet been provided for.—Yours 
faithfully, SIMON OF WYTHENSHAWE 
Manchester 


Lessons from Educational 
Television 


Sir—Your correspondent makes one 
point that shows clearly the difference 
between educational television in 
America and in this country, at least as 
far as the schools programmes broadcast 
by Associated-Rediffusion Limited are 
concerned. 

Since May of this year, this company 
has broadcast a term and a half of school 
programmes to a growing number of 
schools (at present well over 300) in the 
ITA London, Midland and Scottish 
areas. The main difference is that where- 
as the Americans, suffering an acute 
shortage of teachers, are broadcasting a 


lot of direct teaching, our programmes 
are designed primarily to stimulate in- 
terest on the part of the children, and 
to be an aid to the teacher in the class- 


room rather than a substitute for him.” 


Your correspondent states that fears 
have been raised in America that ETV 
will increase standardisation in a society 
already too standardised, because in one 
area all the children will have been 
taught by the same teacher. This is not 
likely to apply to our programmes as 
long as they give the individual teacher 
plenty of scope for his own kind of 
follow-up activity. For example, our 
current series, “ World of Figures,” is 
designed to show something of the his- 
tory of mathematics and the fascination 
of its practical application. It is being 
used for a wide range of classes, from 
the first year in a grammar school, to the 
final year in a secondary modern school, 
each teacher adapting it to the needs 
of his class. Furthermore, one of our 
series, “Judge for Yourselves,” is de- 
signed to help the child realise what he 
is doing when he accepts without think- 
ing, the standardising influence of the 
mass media, including television. 


In conclusion, I should like to stress 
that it is the policy of this company to 
produce programes that aid the teacher 
and do not attempt to replace him. 
While there is a shortage of teachers, 
television can be a help, but cannot pro- 
vide the final solution. Yours faithfully, 

JOHN MACKAY 
Associated-Rediffusion, 
London, W.C.2 


Togetherness 


S1ir—In your issue for October 19, 1957, 
on page 221, you speak of “ re-establish- 
ing a spirit of ‘togetherness’ in the 
adventure. .. .” On page 222, you say, 
“* Togetherness’ is the great new 
stomach-turning slogan of the woman’s 
magazine world... .” 

Please, not The Economist worl]d, too. 
—yYours faithfully, CHARLES KLENSCH 
London, S.W.3 


Dividing Nothing by Ninety 


Str—I am surprised to see that you are 
only half-heartedly convinced that the 
world is round—or so it would seem 
from the “ cake-shaped -wedges ” of no- 
man’s-space which you imagine. If the 
dividing lines went straight up, you say, 
a country 300 miles wide would own a 
300-mile wide column of space; but this 
is only true if the earth is flat—in which 
case there are no wedges left over. 
“Straight up” from the earth means a 
line projected through a point on the 
surface from the centre of the earth: 
all verticals are not parallel. Try it ona 
globe and see.—Yours faithfully, 

London, S.W.1 BRIAN BRINDLEY 
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Are We Europeans? 


Sir—The article in your European Free 
Trade Supplement is full of a type of 
romantic inaccuracy, which is in start- 
ling contrast with the soberly factual 
character of the rest of the supplement. 


I know nobody in Europe who has 
met your Alsatian peasant turned Euro- 
pean having renounced the French 
nationalism which has_ characterised 
Alsace for so long; I have failed to find 
the “ millions (sic) of people ” who “ have 
found hope in the ideal of a broader 
unity which could put an end to nation- 
alist conflicts”; I see no trace of the 
“deep political change of heart” of the 
peoples of the six countries to the Euro- 
pean idea. On the contrary, many 
among the large numbers of dedicated 
and sometimes fanatical “ Europeans ” 
to whom I have spoken have been the 
first to admit that they have no follow- 
ing, except among intellectuals and pro- 
fessional politicians. One of the most 
prominent of all French “ European” 
deputies said to me, “I can commit 
myself as far as I like on this issue, 
because my constituents are totally un- 
interested in it.’ This ignorance and 
lack of enthusiasm are most marked in 
France and perhaps least so in Germany, 
but the differences are of degree, not of 
kind. The “Europeans” are trying to 
get their countrymen to swallow a pill 
whose results, they hope, will justify the 
deception in the long run, but they can- 
not and mostly do not pretend that any- 
body really wants it. 


The most serious evidence for all this 
lies in the Rome Treaty itself, in which 
every article except one in each chapter 
(the initial commitment in principle) 
breathes the utmost mistrust of the 
whole idea. Article after article repre- 
sents the refusal by one or another of 
the six to do one or more of the things 
that the spirit of the Treaty demands. 
The “European” principle has been so 
watered down in the treaty itself that, 
apart from the crazily top-heavy institu- 
tional provisions, it now contains only 
two precise commitments—those con- 
cerning the timing and levels of tariff 
reductions. All the rest is either specific 
refusal to commit, or mere undertakings 
to continue negotiations on points on 
which, so far, agreement has proved im- 
possible. The reason for this evasion 
of issues was precisely the fear of leaving 
public opinion time to discover what 
was being done in its name. 


The creation of a pretentious struc- 
ture of largely impotent institutions, 
without any “deep political change of 
heart” behind them, risks turning the 
whole thing into a brittle facade, as is 
always the case when institution-mon- 
gering runs too far ahead of reality. 
“Europe ” does not exist, but European 
nationalisms do, and they have en- 
trenched themselves in the Rome Treaty 
itself. It could be that in the struggles 
of the coming six years, the European 
principle will win, but to pretend that it 
has already won is gravely to mislead 
your readers.—Yours faithfully, 
Wembley WILLIAM PICKLES 
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Manpower at War 


History of the Second World War: 
Manpower, a Study of Wartime Policy 
and Administration 


By H. M. D. Parker. Longmans and 
HM Stationery Office. 535 pages. 40s. 


History of the Second World War : 
Labour in the Munition Industries 


By P. Inman. Longmans and HM 
Stationery Office. 461 pages. 35s. 


7 two monumental works carry 
further the official history of the 
war effort in 1939-45, with a record of 
what to many people at the time seemed 
the most fascinating of all the great feats 
of organisation in those years—the plan- 
ning of manpower resources. Inevitably, 
for official histories, both books are some- 
what impersonal. They nevertheless 
achieve an admirable blend of factual 
accuracy with an intimate understanding 
of the human atmosphere, the passions 
and prejudices, amid which the colossal 
wartime mobilisation was accomplished. 

As a one-time historian of the Roman 
legions, and a key official himself in the 
Ministry of Labour during those years, 
Mr Parker starts well fitted for his task. 
He would not have done the job properly 
if he had not at the outset admitted 
frankly—and indeed handsomely—that 
from May 1940 Mr Ernest Bevin was 
the heart and soul of the whole vast five- 
year enterprise. He was, says Mr Parker, 

not merely one of the outstanding trade 

union leaders of his age; he was also 

a great Englishman and patriot, and 

between the two roles the connection was 

causal rather than accident. . . . Within 

little more than a fortnight after the fall 


of the Chamberlain Government, a plan - 


for the full mobilisation of the nation’s 

manpower under the unified control of 

a single department of State, vested with 

powers of direction, had been devised, 

approved by Parliament and accepted by 
employers and workers alike. 

In allowing himself this personal tri- 
bute—amid the long record of facts, 
figures and administrative devices—Mr 
Parker does no more than reflect the 
almost unanimous feeling of those who 
worked with or near Ernest Bevin in 
those years. They had little doubt, seeing 
him at work, that his services to the 
nation were only second—and only just 
second—to those of Sir Winston 
@hurchill himself. We were indeed 
lucky as a nation to find, not only two 
men of geniys, both almost perfectly 
fitted for their job, but—what is per- 
haps rarer still—each capable of working 
harmoniously with the other. 

While Mr Parker traces the total man- 
power effort throughout the war, Mrs 
Inman concentrates on the munition 
industries (including shipbuilding)—in 
effect what was known during the war 





as Ministry of Supply, Admiralty and 
Ministry of Aircraft Production work. 
If there is some overlapping, this is 
inevitable ; and no important part of 
the manpower effort is overlooked—or 
indeed recorded without scrupulous care. 
Mrs Inman contrives to tell the story not 
merely of the grand programmes, man- 
power budgets and so forth, but also of 
the more romantic sidelines—the labour 
preference machinery, the struggle for 
Irish labour, and the location of wartime 
industry. On all these fascinating 
episodes, some of which are instructive 
for present-day problems, Mrs Inman is 
a mine of information, and shows a quite 
remarkable understanding of what to the 
layman may appear highly complex and 
specialised enterprises. 

If one wished to be hypercritical, one 
might perhaps ask if three topics could 
not have been described in even more 
detail: the “preference” machinery 
(mentioned in both volumes) which 
effectively decided labour priorities and 
which some at the time thought one of 
the minor marvels of wartime organisa- 
tion; the phenomenon of labour 
“ wastage,” about which a vast amount 
was learnt; and _  ffinally location. 
Both authors give figures for wastage. 
But they do not quite convey what 
a revelation it was to many war- 
time organisers—industrialists most of 
all—to discover that about 0.5 per 
cent of the strength of every factory 
left it every week. The full grasp of 
this, when translated into hundreds of 
thousands, was the real beginning of 
wisdom in understanding and solving 
labour supply problems during the war. 
A number averaging 25 per cent of the 
labour force of any factory, mine, and 
so on, left it every year—even under the 
Essential Work Order—and still does. 

But skilful location of the new muni- 
tion plants was the most important 
single factor in contributing to the suc- 
cessful total mobilisation—in which 
Britain surpassed Germany so dramati- 
cally. From 1941 the Minister of Sup- 
ply, particularly, located more and more 
of its work in areas where the workers 
already lived, and were asking to be 
employed. Production rose almost auto- 
matically, while in London and the 
Midlands it was too often dropping back, 
amid wild and futile shouts for more 
compulsion from—most notably—the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production. 

Mrs Inman tactfully admits and Mr 
Parker does not deny—that the Ministry 
of Supply was repeatedly more success- 
ful than the Ministry of Aircraft Produc- 
tion in securing its labour and com- 
pleting its programme. This was partly 
due simply to better organisation. But it 
was mainly due to the fact that (until 
Stafford Cripps came to MAP) that de- 
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partment believed in fighting the 
Ministry of Labour, while the Ministry 
of Supply believed in co-operating ; and 
secondly, that the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production was far slower to understand 
that factories in areas of easy labour 
supply—whatever the Cabinet decreed— 
would be far more quickly manned up 
than those in the “scarlet areas,” 
London and the Midlands. Another 
lesson of the war was the impossibility 
of manning up an undermanned indus- 
try, by any forms of supposed compul- 
sion, unless wage ratios were reasonably 
favourable. 

Out of these lessons grew much of the 
theme of the famous “ Employment 
Policy ” White Paper of May 1944 ; and 
the conception of high national produc- 
tivity as deriving from full employment 
of all manpower, as well as high output 
per man. Mr Parker and Mrs Inman, in 
these two at once scholarly and readable 
volumes, supply solid evidence of these 
truths for economists in the future, as 
well as a worthy record of a great 
national achievement. 


Missionary and Cannibals 


A Soldier with the Arabs : 
The Personal Story of Glubb Pasha. 


By John Bagot Glubb. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 460 pages. 25s. 


| ane history of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries is well larded 
with tales of young men who, shy and 
diffident among their own smug country- 
men, find their feet and fulfilment 
among some less sophisticated race. 
The African mission field is their great 
stamping ground; second to it, the 
Arabian desert. At their zenith they 
attain great happiness, but the price 
paid is high—a life among people whose 
behaviour in times of trouble is never 
wholly the same as their own. At worst, 
it ends in their preparation for the pot ; 
at best, in dismissal as a scapegoat. 

This last was Glubb Pasha’s lot, for 
in Arab eyes he will always be the man 
who, in' the Palestine war, forbade them 
the noble but suicidal gesture of com- 
mitting their total force to succouring 
Ramle and Lydda—the Arab cities of 
the plain. That he, by this prudent 
decision, saved for them half Jerusalem 
and a large slice of the Judaean hills 
escapes their notice: 

“Better to have the army destroyed 
than to give up part of the country to 
an enemy who has no right to it,” said 
the Prime Minister. “ But if the army 
is destroyed, the enemy will take the 
whole country, not only the small area 
from which we would otherwise have 
withdrawn. That surely would be much 
worse,” I argued. “It would be better 
for history,” he replied. 

Do not laugh at him. Balaclava was a 
British epic for decades. 

In this second of his books on his 
thirty-six years of service to the Arabs, 
Sir John Glubb covers the period 
between the ignominious winter of 
1947-48, when the British dropped the 
keys of their offices and camps on the 
mat to be fought for in war, and tho 
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March noon of 1956 on which he was 
asked if he could leave in two hours. 
The book is gentle, honest, often naif, 
sometimes a little trite, but above all it 
is the work of a good writer and of a 
decent person telling a straightforward 
tale according to the lights available ; 
it is an indispensable document for any 
student of the Arab League, or the 
Palestine war. 

The main fact that emerges from it is 
that he was not a mysterious wizard at 
the centre of a network of tentacles 
running to the other Arab capitals and 
to London. Maybe he earned a reputa- 
tion for mystery because he was not 
a mixer. But this same trait made of 
him a person with no time for the 
elements that were beginning to 
dominate the scene in which he had to 
operate. He seems to have known little, 
at first hand, either of Jews, or of the 
politicians in other Arab capitals; or 
even of their generals ; or, later, of the 
new, young politicians—graduates from 
Cairo and Beirut—wearing suits cut 
with the wide Nasser shoulders. Nor 
had he any official connection with the 
British, who “ never attempted to inter- 
fere or give orders.” In a word, he was a 
lonely man impelled to take decisions 
without access to all the evidence, and 
to move on a political checkboard on 
which his masters were playing a game 
that his western mind knew they must 
lose. “ How was I to act amid so much 
folly 2?” 

All through the second half of the 
book the tide of Arabism is mounting to 
engulf him. In 1952, when Ali Abu 
Nuwar is first caught playing politics, 
officers so engaged “was a development 
to be stopped before it could expand any 
further.” A hope remote from reality. 
For the army was changing in texture 
until, now, it consists of three arch- 
political anti-western ingredients—the 
the men from the west bank, the ex- 
refugees and the east bank townees—and 
one non-political one, the bedouin units 


that understand kingship and wish to 


serve a monarchy. By a miracle, the 
latter won a round for King Hussein this 
year. Though regimented out of their 
chic red and white headdress, they are 
sull “Glubb’s girls”: and he, in 
absence, still serves a throne that owes 
him more than it could prudently admit. 


The Montesi Case 


The Montesi Scandal 


By Wayland Young. 
Faber. 279 pages. 18s. 


All Rome Trembled 


By Melton S. Davis. 
Barrie. 239 pages. 12s. 6d. 


} full text of the findings of the 
judges called to try Piero Piccioni, 
the son of the former Italian Foreign 
Minister, for the “culpable man- 
slaughter ” of Wilma Montesi, and the 
self-styled “ Marquis” Montagna and 
the ex-head of Rome’s Police for aiding 
and abetting him, was published only 
on October 7, 1957, four and a half years 
after the girl’s body was found on a 
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beach near Rome. How then can there 
already be two books in English about 
the Montesi case ? Why all this hurry 
to rush into print ? 

Both these books are premature 
because the judgment, which anyone 
can now read in a summary published 
on October 8th in all the main Italian 
dailies, or in the original which covers 
130 pages, is more interesting than any 
of the conclusions these two authors 
have to give us. All the chief accused 
had to be acquitted on the available 
evidence. Each of the witnesses was 
“morally ” assessed in a manner belong- 
ing rather to the Day of Judgment, but 
quite usual in Latin courts. Some came 
off very badly, especially Anna Maria 
Caglio, the chief witness, whose bagfuls 
of evidence would not hold water at any 
point. 

One of the most interesting and 
earliest conclusions of the judges was 
that the whole body of rumours began 
in the press room of the Italian chamber 
of deputies, “which proved that the 
purpose of these rumours was mainly 
political.” Neither of the two authors 
takes that view, although both describe 
the big political repercussions of the 
case. Mr Melton S. Davis, corre- 
spondent of the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company in Rome, makes a brief 
attempt to set his story on a political 
stage, where it surely belongs, in the 
midst of the biggest Soviet peace offen- 
sive just after Stalin’s death, and on the 
eve of an Italian general election, as 
important as the famous 1948 election. 
Neither author mentions the great 
Cippico scandal (which had far more 
inflammable material to it) used by the 
Communists as a mainstay of their 
election campaign in 1948. Mr Davis, 
however, soon loses sight of his setting 
to give us a vivid picture of what might 
be called the darker side of life 
in Rome (or London, Paris or New 
York). To Mr Davis we are also 
indebted for such_ revelations as 
ne . press conferences followed one 
another at a dizzy pace. Each newspaper 
edition had a different sensation, a new 
name, a hitherto undiscovered photo- 
graph. When someone knew something 
or thought he did, instead of going to 
the police, he sold the news to a maga- 
zine. Everyone seemed to have his 
price.” He finds that five photographs 
of the Caglio girl with Montagna sold 
for £120. “ Witnesses” received thou- 
sands of lire from papers and magazines. 
Judge Sepe (in charge of the secret pre- 
liminary investigation for the Venice 
trial) had the telephone of the dead girl’s 
home tapped and “the dead girl’s 
mother was overheard bargaining with 
journalists for payment of hundreds of 
thousands of lire.’ Mr Wayland Young 
records the evidence of a journalist 
called Fogliati at Venice: 


Everything was on sale in the market 
place cf Rome. People came to our 
newspaper Epoca to offer to sell us 
photographs of Piccioni' and Wilma 
together for 20 million lire. . At that 
time we journalists used to go about with 
our cheque books in our pockets. Every- 
body had something to offer us ; letters, 
memoranda, photographs, testaments, 
and they were asking a hundred thou- 
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sand, two hundred thousand, half a 

million, a million . . . my editor paid the 

expenses of Wanda’s wedding [the dead 
girl’s sister]. The Montesi’s even sent 

us the sacristan’s bill... . 

This is corruption indeed. Political 
speculation had set the ball rolling. 
Stunt journalism kept it rolling faster 
and faster by big payments. Today the 
publication of the court’s findings do not 
clear up the mystery of how Wilma 
Montesi died. An open verdict of 
murder by persons unknown is returned. 
Mr Davis suggests that certain legal 
reforms have come out of the whole 
case, but he wrote his book even before 
the Venice case ended. Why all this 
unseemly haste ? 


The Swedish Example 


Business Cycles and Economic 
Policy 


By Erik Lundberg. 


Allen and Unwin, 362 pages. 32s. 


I’ is a pity that the English language 
contains no exact equivalent for the 
German and Scandinavian “ Konjunk- 
tur,’ and that Professor Lundberg’s 
“Konjunktur och Ekonomisk Politik” 
may consequently, under its English 
title, appear to have a narrower and less 
topical subject than in fact it has. 
“While the word in its narrower sense,” 
says the author in his preface, “ simply 
means ‘ business cycles,’ it may also 
carry wider implications referring to the 
conjuncture of all the more or less short- 
term economic changes and fluctuations 
occurring concurrently over the entire 
economy.” It is thus appropriate in a 
situation, like that of postwar Sweden, 
from which the “ business cycle,” in the 
usual sense of absolute upswing and 
downswing, has entirely disappeared, to 
be replaced by mere alternations between 
greater and lesser intensity of infla- 
tionary boom and shifts of pressure from 
section to section of the economy. 

It is with this situation—set in per- 
spective against the record of the inter- 
war and wartime years—that Professor 
Lundberg deals, analysing economic 
policy and economic thought from the 
point of view both of general stability 
and of the “rational” use of resources, 
discussing in turn monetary and fiscal 
measures and particular controls, paying 
especial attention to the techniques of 
forecasting, and drawing conclusions 
which—while well to the left of the neo- 
classical position—place him firmly in 
opposition to the champions of the 
planned social-democratic economy. 

Considered as a study in the recent 
economic history of Sweden and the 
particular problems faced by that 
country since the war, “ Business Cycles 
and Economic Policy” is a book for 
specialists. But it is much more than this. 
While certain features of the Swedish 
situation are highly specific—the balance 
between urban and primary (in particular 
forest, production, the composition of 
imports and exports—most are common 
to all the western democracies other 
than the United States. Vulnerability to 
“imported ” inflationary or deflationary 
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influences ; a politically and economi- 
cally powerful trade union movement ; 
a considerable degree of mongpoly in 
private enterprise ; a background of war- 
time controls suppressing inflation and 
distorting the price-structure both of 
goods and of factors of production; a 
traumatic public dread of unemploy- 
ment ; all these characteristics, together 
with ambitious welfare schemes and 
proportionately extensive state economic 
activity, belong as unmistakably, in par- 
ticular, to the economy of Great Britain 
as to that of Sweden. The consequences 
have not been precisely the same, but 
they have been close enough to make 
Professor Lundberg’s argument 
thoroughly apposite to an _ English 
reader’s experience. And when he turns 
to the general questions of economic 
information as a basis for policy, to the 
range of necessary data, and the validity 
of national income statistics (especially 
with controlled prices) and to the quality 
of decision-taking at the centre, what he 
has to say is of value to any economy 
whatever—even a People’s Republic. 


It is, however, mainly to the liberal- 
minded social democrat that he addresses 
himself. He recognises that the price 
economy is imperfect, he emphasises that 
the state has an all-important economic 
role to play, a role from which, in the 
realm of “konjunktur” policy most 
especially, no abdication is possible. But 
his final plea for economic pluralism is 
worth quoting in extenso : 


The problem is to find such forms for 
our economic system that we do not be- 
come heavily dependent on having a 
small number of very outstanding people 
—-politicians, administrators and econo- 
mic experts—at the top, and_ that 
we do not count on what first-class 
leaders could possibly accomplish when 
they are themselves at their very best 
and when conditions are the most 
favourable imaginable. . . . The system 
should . . . be such that bad politicians, 
bad administrators, bad economists and 
bad business men, all of whom are 
always among us, should have the least 
possible chance of doing harm. 


Prescription for an Industry 


Britain’s Air Survival 


By Sir Roy Fedden. Cassell. 151 pages. 
IIs. 6d. 


IR ROY FEDDEN has acquired his 
knowledge of the British aircraft 
industry the hard way; first, as one of 
the country’s best known aero-engine 
designers, then from 1942 onwards as 
technical adviser to many of the indus- 
try’s biggest customers. The survival he 
discusses is not that of Britain so much 
as of the British aircraft industry, which 
is threatened, when his analysis is re- 
duced to its baldest terms, by two under- 
lying weaknesses. One is the calibre of 
management and the other the level of 
judgment shown by the government 
departments that play so large a part in 
the industry’s fortunes. 
A reviewer does not often have reason 
to complain that a book is too short, but 
Sir Roy presents his case almost too 
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baldly. Anyone who is arguing that his 
contemporaries have been guilty of grave 
errors of judgment must support those 
accusations with chapter and verse or run 
the risk of being himself accused of bias. 
If this had been an autobiography there 
would have been sufficient material in 
Sir Roy’s own extensive experience of 
aircraft production to show how much 
of what he says is true. The devastating 
results of “a curious British tendency 
to congratulate ourselves on having done 
a job without some essential appliances 
or tool” are known to engineers besides 
Sir Roy, and others have shared his 
experience of hammering on closed 
minds. 


Sir Roy’s contribution is to recognise 
that in these respects the British aircraft 
industry is not any more obtuse or short- 
sighted than its counterparts in other 
countries ; aircraft production is a highly 
technic:l job and it follows that men who 
are capable of guiding it tend to be 
stronger on designing and engineering 
than they are on management and for- 
ward planning. However other countries, 
notably the United States, have taken 
steps to combat this: lack of balance 
which Sir Roy believes would work too 
for the British aircraft industry. He is 
much impressed by the results achieved 
by the famous Finletter committee set 
up after the war when the American 
industry was in a particularly bad way 
and believes that the secret of the com- 
mittee’s success lay in its being com- 
posed of men with no prior contact with 
the industry—though with expert tech- 
nical advice. 


To accept Sir Roy’s argument that a 
similarly constituted committee is 
needed in this country it is also necessary 
to accept his thesis that contact with the 
industry automatically destroys the 
abiliy to see matters in a clear and un- 
prejudiced light. Events during the past 
few yeats have shown that there is truth 
in this. But Sir Roy still has to explain 
how, having set up his committee, he 
makes certain that its advice is heeded. 
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Once Round the Sun 


By Ronald Fraser. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 160 pages. 16s. 


The best books on the International 
Geophysical Year will not be written until 
it is over. Mr Fraser provides a summary 
of the most widely accepted ideas about the 
interrelation of earth and sun as they were 
held on the threshold of the IGY. Some 
will be proved and some shown to be 
nonsense before the eighteen months’ ex- 
periment is out—the second half of the 
book deals with the mechanics by which 
this will be done. 

Mr Fraser is the Administrative Secre- 
tary of the International Council of Sc:en- 
tific Unions which started and is running 
the IGY, and it is greatly to his credit that 
the technical first half of the book manages 
to give just enough information to satisfy the 
non-scientific reader and not enough to begin 
to confuse him. Occasionally he thinks 
simplicity of exposition warrants lapses into 
a style that can produce the sub-title 
“Rambles through the Ionosphere with 
Rokoon and Markowitz Moon Camera,” 
but his two special assets, breadth of know- 
ledge ard a genuine understanding of the 
conjectural nature of most current theories, 
more than compensate for them. This, 
however, is the IGY from the organisers’ 
point of view. Mr Fraser accepts the 
national programmes at their face value and 
assumes that each will be carried through 
as they stand, although he has his own 
oblique way of ranking them according to 
his estimate of their probable value. Arti- 
ficial satellites get only 8 pages, and Dr 
Fuchs’s expedition to the Antarctic, which 
is outside the official IGY programme, is 
dismissed in nine lines. 


Prisons I Have Known 


By Mary Size. 
Allen and Unwin. 195 pages. 18s. 

During the author’s forty-two years in 
the prison service great changes have taken 
place in prison practice. Miss Size’s first 
job was at Manchester, where discipline 
was grim and breakfast was dry bread and 
porridge without even a cup of tea. People 
were sent to prison for offences that today 
would merely involve them with the pro- 
bation officer ; about 40,000 women were 
shut up in 1908, compared with 3,000 in 
1954. Miss Size’s last job was as Governor 
of the first open prison for women, at 
Askham Grange, near York, a_ pleasant 
Victorian mansion where there are neither 
high walls nor keys; where the women 
learn skills, from sewing to interior deco- 
ration, which will be useful to them when 
they come out ; where the aim is to build 
up self-respect and to lessen that sheer in- 
efficiency in household management which 
sometimes leads them to steal. 


The growth of this more enlightened 
attitude can be traced through the “ human 
stories ” in Miss Size’s sensible and unsenti- 
mental pages. She can still see improve- 
ments that are needed, and she would like 
to see in open prisons all women who are 
in prison for the first time. Perhaps the 
open system could be extended. But 
although women are much more law 
abiding than men—there are only about 
1,100 women in prison in England and 
Wales, compared with about 21,000 men— 
most prison officers would agree that when 
women are bad they are violent and uncon- 
trollable in a way that leaves the men for 


dead. 
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Area (square miles) 


| 
: 1,084,172 DOMESTIC DATA 
Resident population | 19,111,000 
Density per square mile 18 Number of homes . 3,487,182 
NATIONAL INCOME | Cars in use (personal) 340,000 
Total net ($ million)... 6.795 (business) ............... 261,000 
Prage apit 
ae ee 3355 Telephones 1,127,933 
ne Radios ......... 2,900,000 
Working population = 
(economically active) .. | 6,445,678 Television sets .. 125,000 
male ...... | 5,163,060 Homes wired for electricity 2,092,309 
female . 1,282,618 Sources of data available upon request 
RANCO INCORPORATED of Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 
RANCO LIMITED, Tannochside, AUSTRALIAN CONTROLS LIMITED, P. O. Box 1 
Uddington (Glasgow), Scotland North Essendon (Melbourne) W. 6, Victoria, Australia 
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RANCO ITALIANA S&S. p. a. Via Boselli, Olgiate Comasco, Provincia Como, Italy 


Thermostats and other automatic controls for appliances and automobiles rotor and stator units for refrigerators. 


Number 4 in a series of advertisements presenting facts about different countries, each an important and growing market for various appliances. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial stat! in London. 








Keeping up with the Khrushchevs 


WASHINGTON, DC 

HE United States may soon be reaching for the moon. 

Last week the Air Force managed at the fifth attempt 

to launch a four-stage research rocket 4,000 miles 
into space from a platform suspended 100,000 feet above 
the Pacific ; for eight minutes it, too, sent back beeps. The 
handling of this experiment shows the change of attitude 
in Washington since the coming of the sputnik. Project 
Farside, of which this launching was a part, had for most 
of its life fallen within the orbit of Mr Charles Wilson’s 
disparaging quip that he had “enough troubles here on 
earth ” ; he felt that it kept valuable people from producing 
weapons and its funds were in 
danger of being cut off on at least 
three occasions. Now Mr Wilson, 
with his homely saws, is gone, 
and in his place Mr Neil McElroy, 
the original sponsor of the soap 
opera, has made it his first busi- 
ness as Secretary of Defence to 
lend his massive weight to the 
newly fashionable rehabilitation 
of the “ egghead,” Basic research 
—what Mr Wilson calls “ finding 
out why the grass is green ”— 
is now thought to be very impor- 
tant, especially if it can produce 
results quickly. 


Any result will do, provided it 
shows the world that, in the 
matter of coping with space, sput- 
nik is a model T. On. Monday 
the new Secretary put back $170 
million for research which his 
predecessor had cut out in his 
final desperate efforts to bring the 
defence budget under control. 
The next day, for the second time 
since the sputnik, the President 
had a conference with the scien- 
tists. And the National Science Foundation chose the best 
possible time to publish a passionate plea for more- private 
and public money to be devoted to truly basic research. But 
in the meantime something impressive had to be thrown into 
the sky. The Farside scientists with the balloons at Eniwetok 
Atoll were told to press ahead, and when they succeeded 
a study was forthwith ordered to see if this device, when 
properly boosted, could land in some noticeable way 
on the moon. Even more significantly, the normally 
secretive Air Force fell over itself in its eagerness to supply 
details of the new altitude record to the press. 

There has been a great deal of debate over what American 


“Yoo Hoo, Everybody!” 





Herblock in the Washington Post 


science should do to proclaim its comeback. Some of the 
President’s advisers want “crash action” on the luckless 
Project Vanguard, the American earth satellite, but others 
argue that this might look even more like a poor second if 
the Russians stole the headlines again by getting their 
shaggy dog aloft. Since there are quite a number of 
exciting projects around, which have been kept going on 
what their enthusiasts feel is a rather thin gruel of funds, 
candidates are not wanting for the honoured role of trump- 
ing the Russian ace. Besides Farside there is Big Brother, 
the name now universally bestowed on the project officially 
christened Pied Piper, which would be a space station with 
a baleful television eye to report 
what it was seeing on earth. 
There is also a scheme for using 
nuclear rockets to speed space 
travel. 


In the meantime the Defence 
Department is doing the best it 
can by giving wholly unwonted 
publicity to a row of achieve- 
ments in the testing of its missile 
armoury. After a most embarrass- 
ing series of failures just when the 
sputnik was fixing the eyes of the 
world on America’s red face, there 
was a run of luck. Thor and its 
rival Jupiter were both fired suc- 
cessfully over a course that was 
much longer than their nominal 
range of 1,500 miles. The Navy 
began arming its anti-submarine 
planes with a new atomic depth 
charge, with which to take on 
Russia’s massive submarine fleet 
if necessary. Bomarc, the Air 
Force’s long-range anti-aircraft 
missile, and Sidewinder, a guided 
missile which is fired from an air- 
craft and which uses an ultra-red 
detector to home on to its target, performed impressively. 
The Navy was able to boast that the first stage engine for 
the Vanguard rocket was demonstrably sound, and the Army 
that it had perfected the Hawk which, using a new and 
subtle type of radar, can dispose of low-flying aircraft at 
treetop height. 

But none of this sudden display of virtuosity will save 
the Defence Department from rigorous investigation, both 
by Mr Mahon’s committee in the House of Representatives 
and by Senator Russell’s Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate, in which the emphasis will be on the great waste 
that hag resulted from unbridled competition between the 
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services. One major subject to be explored will undoubtedly 
be whether the optimum use is being made of the highly 
integrated team of German and American scientists, headed 
by Dr Wernher von Braun, which works under the Army’s 
supervision at the Redstone Arsenal in Huntsville, Alabama. 
Dr von Braun has always entertained, and shared with the 
public, the most ambitious ideals of spacemanship—with 
great prefabricated structures to be shot up into orbit in 
their separate parts and assembled by suitably clad workers 
hopping lightly through space between them. 

Possibly for this reason, and because for Dr von Braun 
the sky was clearly no limit when it came to expense, the 
Defence Department sought to curb his vision to the per- 
fecting of a 200-mile rocket, which was the maximum 
range weapon that had been assigned to the Army. Dis- 
concertingly, the Redstone Arsenal not only completed the 
200-mile Redstone Missile, but also applied its principles to 
arrive at a 1,500-mile Jupiter to rival, so far very creditably, 
the Air Force’s Thor. Moreover, a test vehicle, Jupiter C, 
was fired 3,500 miles after reaching a height of 600 miles, 
and once the aim of launching earth satellites was officially 
proclaimed by the White House, Redstone Arsenal offered 
to put one forthwith into orbit, at no extra cost, by fixing 
Loki rockets as a booster to the Jupiter. Redstone’s satellite 
would have been very small and it would not have been 
very scientific, but it would have been first. 

The plan was rejected in favour of a freshly designed and 
not very high priority approach, because the President was 
persuaded that if the project was under civilian manage- 
ment there would be more scientific gain, that entanglement 
of the satellite with problems of security would be avoided, 
and the military scientists would not be distracted from 
their practical tasks. Also the Army, which wanted to be 
sure of perfecting the Jupiter intermediate ballistic missile 
in advance of the Thor, was reluctant to let its own precious 
scientists be sidetracked on to satellites when the really 
important battle against the Air Force was to be fought 
out over missiles. 


HE Army wants to control a major missile for roughly 
T the same reason that Britain wanted its own H-bomb 
—to give it leverage that will enable it to influence military 
doctrine. On the eve of congressional hearings which will 
try to get to the bottom of the costly war between the 
services, this week’s meeting in Washington of the Army 
Association proved that it was as intense as ever. The 
leaders of the Army are convinced that the Air Force is 
indissolubly wedded to the “ Drouhet doctrine ” of total 
war from the air. If the Army can get its hands on its own 
missiles, it believes it can develop its own doctrine of 
employing them in a limited fashion on selective targets. 
Moreover, while the Air Force both claims responsibility 
for developing the anti-missile missile and spreads word of 
the utter bankruptcy its cost would bring to the country ‘if 
it were used extensively to defend American cities, the 
Army’s generals insisted this week that there must be a 
shift of emphasis to the defence of the United States, and 
that the Army’s projected Nike-Zeus missile could perform 
this task at manageable cost. 

It should not be forgotten that all this is happening just 
at the moment when the Budget for the fiscal year begin- 
ning on July 1, 1958, is being drawn up. For every beep 
from the services and from politicians demanding “ crash 
programmes” for one or other spectacular item, there 
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comes a burp from the Budget Bureau insisting that total 
government expenditure be reduced by $2 billion from this 
year’s proposals and defence expenditure kept at $38 billion. 
Something has got to give. 

This week, for the first time, there were indications that 
the plaster was coming off the ceiling on defence costs. 
Mr Eisenhower confirmed at his press conference that the 
Department of Defence had been given permission to exceed 
its allowance for the first half of the present fiscal year by 
$400 million, adding that the figure of $38 billion for the 
whole year is not “sacrosanct.” Thereupon the Air Force 
waived its decision to ration payments to its contractors, 
which has caused so much alarm to the aircraft industry. 
And, as if to drive home the point, Mr Armstrong, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for finance, was allowed to 
say in a speech that present military outlays were “ mere 
stepping stones to very much larger appropriations and 
budgets.” It is beginning to look as if the new team of 
Mr McElroy at the Department of Defence and Mr Ander- 
son at the Treasury has a less pennywise approach than 
its predecessor to the problem of keeping up with the 
Khrushchevs. 


No Truck with Teamsters 


AST week American labour voted to pluck out its offend- 
| eye ; by 25 votes to 4, the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labour-Congress of Industrial 
Organisations decided to suspend the country’s largest trade 
union, that of the teamsters, or lorry-drivers, and to recom- 
mend its expulsion to the federation’s convention in Decem- 
ber unless the teamsters rid themselves of their bespattered 
officers and accept outside supervision of a reform move- 
ment. The growing pressure for legislation to regulate trade 
union practices has fortified Mr Meany, the president of 
the AFL-CIO, in his belief that the reputation of the trade 
unions is worth a civil war; he has already told other 
members to prepare to tear up the mutual aid pacts with 
the teamsters which have helped to win so many strikes. 
At the AFL-CIO convention, which is certain to support 
Mr Meany, plans will be laid to wean the rank and file of 
the teamsters away from their present corrupt organisation ; 
despite its discouraging experience with the longshoremen, 
the AFL-CIO talks hopefully of desertions on a 
large scale. 

It is conceivable that, at this eleventh hour, the courts 
may yet save labour from another destructive twenty years’ 
war. Mr Hoffa, the newly elected but not yet installed, 
president of the teamsters, who is the chief offender in the 
eyes of the AFL-CIO, is in double jeopardy. The 82-year- 
old judge who has issued an injunction against Mr Hoffa’s 
assuming his new office, may rule, as he clearly believes, that 
enough of the delegates to the teamsters’ convention were 
improperly chosen to invalidate the results. But such a court 
case, with appeals, might continue for many months, and 
even then there is no certainty that a properly constituted 
teamsters’ convention might not re-elect their beleaguered 
chief, or one of his henchmen. For the law is closing in 
from another direction : Mr Hoffa goes on trial next week 
for perjury and wire-tapping at his Detroit office. 

Meanwhile the Senate committee which started all, these 
balls rolling is politely averting its eyes to preserve the fiction 
of a judicial atmosphere and is at last turning to the mis- 
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New weapons... against weeds 


Friendly to crops... deadly to weeds — amazing new chemicals 
are sood news to our farmers and home eardeners 


WeEeEps cost home gardeners countless backaches—and they 
cost farmers tremendous sums each year in crop losses. 


SCIENCE TO THE RESCUE—Now scientists have developed 
chemicals that are death to weeds but harmless to crops. 
One of these, a chemical weed killer, has already proved 
effective in protecting more than 50 kinds of plants, shrubs, 
and food crops. 


HOW DOES IT WORK? The secret of this remarkable 
herbicide is that, when sprayed on the soil, it attacks weeds 
right at the surface. That’s where most weed seeds sprout. 
The deeper-rooted crops are left unharmed. 


OTHER WEAPONS, TOO—Weed killers are but one of 


the chemical tools the people of Union Carbide produce 
for our farmers and gardeners. Their insecticides, fumi- 
gants, and fungicides protect growing and stored crops 
from insects and fungi. These give the grower added free- 
dom from backaches and the nightmares of crop failure. 


FREE: Learn more about Union Carbide’s chemical aids 
for the farmer and gardener. Write for Crac Agricultural 
Chemicals Information IE-11, 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 

30 East 42nd Street GG New York 17, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S$. A. Industrial y Comercial 


AUSTRALIA: Eveready (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
Metals and Ores, Pty. Lid. 
Widdis Diamond Dry Cells Pty. Ltd. 
BRAZIL: S. A. White Martins 
Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 
National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 


COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 
Products of UNION 

Union Carsive Plastics and Resins 

Union Carpe Silicones * Haynes Srevuite Alloys 


Linpve Welding and Cutting Equipment 
Synruetic Orcanic CHEMICALS * ACHESON Electrodes 


FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 

HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 

INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 

INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 

ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 

MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, S. A. 
Bakelite de Mextco, S. A. 

NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 





UNION 
CARBIDE 


PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 
PHILIPPINE 1IS.: National Carbon Philippines Inc. 
SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bakelite Limited. 

British Acheson Electrodes Limited. 

Union Carbide Limited. 


CARBIDE include 


Evereaby Flashlights and Batteries 
Ecectromet Alloys and Metals « Nationat Carbons 
Prestone Anti-Freeze and Automotive Specialties 


Crac Agricultural Chemicals +> Dynax Textile Fibers 
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deeds of management which it was also chartered to explore. 
On the carpet has been Mr Nathan Shefferman who, for a 
handsome fee, would nip any trade union activity in the 
bud or direct it into convenient channels, according to the 
whim of the employer ; for one fickle firm he did both. 
“ Sweetheart contracts a specialty ” might be his slogan, for 
where a trade union contract had to be signed, Mr Sheffer- 
man could guarantee that it provided virtually no benefits 
for the workers. But Mr Shefferman’s trail, through the 
labour relations of over 400 firms, some of them as well 
known as Sears Roebuck and Company, leads back to the 
teamsters’ officers whose itching palms he greased and whose 
cynical view of the “ business” of trade unionism provided 
the perfect forcing-bed for the abuses which Mr Meany is 
now trying to uproot. 


Business Goes Down for Air 


T took President Eisenhower much longer than it did the 
I stock market to recognise that the autumn upturn in 
business activity had failed to appear ; and when at his 
press conference this week he agreed that the American 
economy was “ taking a breather after an almost miraculous 
upsurge,” he did so with a sigh of relief instead of a gasp 
of dismay. Wall Street itself has apparently now realised 
that its recent reactions have been too sharp, but the 
hundred leading businessmen who meet in private twice a 
year to advise the Administration took a much less rosy 
view last week than they did in May ; moreover, they seem 
to have been less optimistic as a group after their exchange 
of views than they were as individuals beforehand. They 
do not expect the economic indicators in general to stop 
drawing breath before the middle of next year. But, as the 
Secretary of Commerce pointed out, when all the forecasts 
were added up, they amounted only to a drop of 
I per cent in total business activity—a less serious 
decline than in 1954. 

These businessmen did not call for any relaxation of the 
central bank’s credit restraints, but the Federal Reserve 
Board itself now seems ready to bear down rather less 
heavily on the money supply. From all the evidence the 
board has succeeded in pressing the explosive “ oomph ” 
out of the boom. In particular, although consumer prices 
did not fall, as had been hoped, in September, they rose by 
only 0.1 per cent, and the wholesale price index is already 
going down. In September personal incomes fell for the 
first time since early 1956 and industrial production dropped 
below the comparable month of 1956 for the first time this 
year. New orders to manufacturers are lagging, and the 
steel industry doubts if it will be operating at much, 
if any, more than 80 per cent of capacity for the 
rest of 19563; earlier forecasts were for a return to 
gO per cent. 

In these circumstances many people will wish that the 
President had stuck to his inclination not to give consumers 
advice on how to fight against the rising cost of living ; for 
ia the end he advised them not to buy until prices went 
down. Yet the high rate of consumer spending has been 
the main source of buoyancy in the economy during past 
months and until this week was the main source of hope 
for future months. Now, however, defence spending is 
once more rising to the aid of business, and, as a result, 
Wall Street is giving thanks to the sputnik, 
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A Bill of Divestment 


AST June the Supreme Court caused much controversy 
when, in a 4 to 2 decision, it over-ruled a lower court 
and held that the ownership of 23 per cent of General 
Motors shares by the duPont Company was a violation 
of the Clayton anti-trust Act. Now the government has the 
task of persuading the district judge who in 1954 decided 
there was no case against duPont that its scheme for cut- 
ting corporate ties worth about $2.5 billion is one which 
will cause the least harm to all concerned. The property 
involved is so enormous that the Department of Justice 
and the company have been able to agree at least on one 
point: these shares cannot be dumped upon the market 
all at once, and most certainly not on the market in its 
present state. Informally, the lawyers for duPont have 
suggested that they need not be sold at all, but that they 
should be stripped of their voting rights to eliminate any 
suggestion of improper influence over the purchasing 
policies of the country’s biggest automobile producer. 

The government, however, insists upon a complete 
divorce. Having won the case, somewhat to its own sur- 
prise, it does not want to lose the settlement. It proposes’ 
that the 63 million shares of General Motors stock be 
turned over to trustees appointed by the court ; during the 
next ten years it would distribute them to shareholders in 
duPont in proportion to their interest in the company. This 
solution would not be applied, however, to the 40 per cent 
—about $1 billion worth—of the General Motors shares 
due to two holding companies for the duPont family. These 
would be sold during the ten years, with ordinary share- 
holders being given the first opportunity to buy. 

The Department of Justice has taken pains to underline, 
for Judge LaBuy, the beauties of its scheme for the share- 
holders: they would be given at once a direct voice in the 
affairs of General Motors ; their dividends would no longer 
be subject to double taxation (though they will probably 
have to pay ordinary income taxes on a stock distribution 
worth about $53 for each $170 duPont share) ; and there 
should be little pressure on the market price of GM shares 
—while the value of duPont common may even rise. As 
for the two companies, they would be forbidden to share 
directors or officers or to sign any contracts giving each 
other special privileges or purchasing commitments. The 
presentation of the company’s and the government’s views 
will not be complete until late in January, nine years after 
the suit was first brought. And, whatever Judge LaBuy 
decides, it is hard to believe there will not be an appeal to 
the Supreme Court, which in June showed itself so narrowly 
—and so deeply—divided. 


Pygmies among the 
Sky-scrapers 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


EW YORK CITY is experiencing its dullest election in 
N a generation. Mayor Wagner, the Democratic in- 
cumbent, with victory on November 5th virtually certain, 
proceeds in his characteristically grey fashion toward a 
second four-year term. The Republicans, by choosing Mr 
Robert Christenberry as their candidate, have conceded 
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that Democratic optimism is well-founded. Mr Christen- 
berry, an amiable ex-journalist and hotel manager, is a 
minor figure in former Governor Dewey’s still functioning 
political machine. His only public service was a tour of 
duty some years ago as chairman of the state boxing com- 
mission and he is little known to the general public, even 
to that part of it made up of boxing enthusiasts. 

The Democrats are invincible at present because, for 
different cultural and economic reasons, a_ substantial 
majority of New Yorkers consider themselves Democrats. 
In a city of minorities, the middle class, white, Protestant, 
Anglo-Saxon element which Mr Christenberry typifies is 
about the smallest minority of all. The old Irish- 
Jewish-Italian triumvirate born of the immigration to 
America before 1914 is still dominant. In accordance with 
the best traditions of the urban machine, place is increas- 
ingly found for the Negro and the Puerto Rican. 

The essential task for the party organisation is to recon- 
cile these diverse racial and religious claims with the distri- 
bution of voting power among the major boroughs of the 
city. The racial background of the current candidates for 
the three city-wide offices reflects the care with which this 
nice balance of power has been adjusted. Mr Wagner, a 
German Catholic from Manhattan, substitutes by courtesy, 
so to speak, for the Irish. Mr Abe Stark of Brooklyn, the 
President of the City Council, is Jewish, while Mr Lawrence 
Gerosa of the Bronx, the Controller, is of Italian ancestry. 
Of the two remaining boroughs, Richmond (Staten Island) is 
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too small and Queens, from the Democratic viewpoint, too 
unreliable to deserve direct representation. 

This astute juggling carries over to the Board of Esti- 
mate, which is the principal governing body. On this body, 
the Mayor and his two colleagues sit with the five borough 
presidents, each of whom has considerable executive inde- 
pendence. Mr Wagner was Borough President of Man- 
hattan before becoming Mayor in 1953. At that time, the 
Democratic, Republican, and Liberal parties each nomi- 
nated a Negro for the office, which was won by the least 
impressive of the three merely because he was a Democrat. 
He is not only certain of re-election but, by unwritten 
political law, the borough presidency of Manhattan has now 
become a “ Negro job.” The Board of Estimate exists 
primarily to conduct negotiations among the boroughs on 
budget and tax matters. Voting is on a weighted basis 
to protect the larger and wealthier boroughs. but the actual 
protection lies in the political system rather than in con- 
stitutional checks and balances. In practice, the board, 
which is solidly Democratic except for the lone Republican 
from Queens, acts by consensus after the Mayor has 
negotiated arrangements privately with his borough col- 
leagues. 

The twenty-five members of the City Council also must 
stand for re-election this year, but their offices have 
dwindled to noisome inconsequence. Since all but two 
Councilmen are Democrats, the council is at most an imper- 
fect forum for expressing public opinion, while as a legis- 





Gilsonite Takes to a Pipe 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 
Colorado. 


new refinery near Grand Junction, line 
There it is dried and be- 


ground fine in this way. The founda- 
tion, after a similar study, has just 
decided that it is also practicable to 
move finely ground limestone by pipe- 
some twenty miles from the 
mountains to a cement factory in 





pang is the first solid hydro- 
carbon to have been turned into 
liquid fuel on a really commercial 
basis ; all work with oil shale, coal and 
tar-sand is still experimental. And now 
gilsonite is being moved by pipeline, 
only the second such solid substance 
to travel in this way ; coal was the first, 
in Ohio not long ago. Géilsonite is 
called after Dr Sam Gilson, who first 
exploited it; its technical name is 
uintaite, from the Uintah basin, on the 
barren plateau of eastern Utah, the 
only place where gilsonite is found in 
quantity ; there long ago it hardened in 
vertical cracks and fissures as wide as 
22 feet, as deep as 1,200 feet, and 
stretching for from 20 to 40 miles. 
Gilsonite is not in itself flammable 
but its dust is extremely explosive. It is 
mined by machines carrying huge 
augurs which bore it out of the sur- 
rounding rocks in chunks ; this boring 
bit is constantly bathed in water to 
lessen the danger of explosion. Under 
the American Gilsonite Company’s 
new $16 million scheme, the ore is 
then ground fine and mixed with 
water; this “slurry ” or mineral soup, 
35 per cent gilsonite and 65 per cent 
water, is pumped 72 miles through a 
six-inch pipeline to the company’s fine 


comes the raw material for a daily out- 
put of 1,300 barrels of high octane 
petrol and 275 tons of metallurgical 
coke, both much in demand. Previously 
gilsonite had been used in relatively 
small quantities only for such things 
as paints and lacquers, battery cases, 
brake linings and so on. Now about 
7oo tons are moved each day, mixed 
with twice that weight of water. The 
company estimates that its reserves of 
the ore contain some 16 million tons, 
about 60 per cent of all the gilsonite 
known. The pipeline ascends from the 
mine 3,000 feet to the top of Baxter 
Pass at an altitude of 8,500 feet and 
descends again about 2,500 feet to the 
new refinery. It crosses the White 
River on a slender suspension bridge 
and so far it has worked perfectly. 
Before the system was judged prac- 
ticable by the Research Foundation at 
the Colorado School of Mines, a 500- 
yard loop of six-inch pipeline was built 
and ground-up gilsonite was pumped 
around it endlessly to reproduce the 
actual distance it would travel in prac- 
tice. After many months the pipeline 
was pronounced not only technically 
and economically feasible, but also the 
cheapest and most efficient means of 
transporting a solid which can be 


Colorado. Indeed, it claims that the 
technique of moving solid materials by 
this method is improving by leaps and 
bounds and that pipelines will be used 
increasingly for this purpose. 
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A P&0 Boomerang Ticket saves £120 or more 


To visit relatives or friends 
‘Down Under’, and get the utmost 
value out of it on the way, go by 
P & O on a Boomerang Ticket. 
Arrange your departure between 
February and May — return 
September to December of the 
same or the following year. This 
way you can make the trip a 6 
months to 18 months affair as 
you wish. 

Apart from the benefits of 
good living, comfort and social 


FOR SINGLE 
JOURNEY 
PASSENGERS 





life which every P & O ship 
offers, the long days in the sun- 
shine and tonic ocean air are a 
wonderful rejuvenator. Itinerar- 
ies vary slightly but opportuni- 
ties will arise to explore any or 
all of these interesting ports en 
route: Port Said, Aden, Bom- 
bay, Colombo and in Australia, 
Perth, Adelaide, Melbourne and 
Sydney. This is the holiday 
you have always promised your- 
self; the experience of a lifetime. 


Travel during the months of February to 
May and you have the choice of better 
first-class accommodation at a lower 
rate. It’s well worth while. 


& Still the finest way to travel 


For full information see your local Travel Agent or write to. 


P & O 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. Telephone: AVEnue 8000 
14/16 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. Telephone: WHltehall 4444 
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Industry must not discharge effluent liquors which endanger human 
health and kill fish and plant life. But removing toxic constituents 
from industrial effluents can be no small problem. Simon-Carves have 
been studying effluent treatment at coke ovens, gasworks and the 
like for many years, and have now made available new, more efficient 
and more economical processes for which plants can be designed and 
built on a full commercial scale. The first such plant has already been 
built in Britain, and others have been ordered for installation both in 
Britain and overseas. 


research and 
development 
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Sandholme Iron Co Ltd 
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Tyre Products Ltd 
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lative body it has become the Mayor’s rubber stamp. There 
is a growing sentiment for its abolition. Within the past 
year, eight of the Councilmen have been investigated for 
various improprieties and misuse of office for personal gain ; 
two were forced to resign. These relatively minor scandals 
suggest that the ethics of Democratic politicians are not 
rauch improved over those of past years, when storms of 
civic indignation swept the Democrats temporarily from 
power. 


R WAGNER himself is largely responsible for the quies- 
M cent public mood. His reputation for integrity and 
quiet competence provides a durable facade for the machine. 
The son of the author of the Wagner Labour Relations Act 
and other New Deal reforms, he offers impeccably orthodox 
liberal sentiments that are reassuring to an electorate still 
harbouring sentimental memories of Franklin Roosevelt. 
At the same time, as a Catholic, a party regular, and a most 
cautious man, he offers a sober, unspectacular manner that 
is equally reassuring to more conservative elements. 

On the vexing problem of racial discrimination in pri- 
vately-owned housing, Mr Wagner has shown marked reti- 
cence. Last spring, a measure to ban such discrimination 
was introduced in the City Council by the municipal 
government with bi-partisan and bi-racial sponsorship and 
much publicity. When protests from the landlords evoked 
some vocal public opposition, the measure was quietly 
shelved. The Mayor has contented himself with reaffirm- 
ing his support of the principle of non-discrimination and 
with a pledge of action in the unspecified future. The 
decision to do nothing now represented a nice weighing 
of the votes to be lost among some Negro and liberal groups 
as against those to be gained among white middle-class 
home-owners who do not want the colour lines broken in 
their neighbourhoods. Both critics and proponents of the 
legislation doubtless exaggerate its importance. Bankers, 
lenders on mortgages, and large property owners are, in 
the end, likely to have more to say about which neigh- 
bourhoods become open to Negro settlement than the 
Mayor or his council. 

The chief attack on the Wagner administration comes 
on the issue of crime. Mr Christenberry has adopted a 
demand for an additional five thousand policemen as his 
battle cry. His campaign was blunted at the outset by 
Mr Frank Hogan, the District Attorney of Manhattan for 
sixteen years and the community’s foremost symbol of 
honest law enforcement, who strongly commended Mayor 
Wagner’s record. The crime issue has, nevertheless, a 
broad and diffuse appeal which a more spirited campaigner 
for the opposition could exploit. 

Statistics deny that the city is in “the grip of a crime 
wave,” but several brutal murders and beatings by 
delinquent youths, many of them members of warring 
neighbourhood gangs, have aroused public feeling. The 
newspapers and the leading citizens divide in their cus- 
tomary fashion between those who favour more intensive 
police work and more severe penalties and those who favour 
increased efforts by the psychiatrists and social workers. 
Mr Wagner wisely agrees with both. “ We will increase our 
police force, expand the work of the youth board and 
municipal psychiatric welfare facilities,” he promised in his 
opening campaign address. It would have required a much 
more ingenious politician than Mr Christenberry to outflank 
that three-cornered position. 
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Atoms Ahoy! 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


ORE than forty years elapsed between the invention of 
M the steam engine and its use for propelling ships ; the 
time taken to apply atomic power in this way has been much 
shorter, as was to be expected in this age of accelerated tech- 
nology. Nuclear energy went to sea for the first time three 
years ago, but in a submarine, the successful USS Nautilus, 
which has now travelled more than 75,000 miles under the 
ocean. By 1970, it is predicted, all active American war- 
ships will be driven by atomic reactors. But the develop- 
ment of a nuclear merchant vessel poses problems which the 
Navy is able to ignore ; most of these problems have dollar 
signs in front of them. 

Just over a year ago Congress authorised the construction 
of such a vessel and appropriated $39 million for the pur- 
pose ; the Nautilus cost $67 million. It is to be a combined 
21,000-ton passenger-cargo ship propelled by a 20,000 shaft 
horsepower plant and named the NS (nuclear ship) 
Savannah. Plans call for the launching of the finished vessel 
in the summer of 1960 and the firm of Babcock and Wilcox 
is designing the power system; this is to be an 85,000 
thermal kW pressurised water reactor, an advanced version 
of the one which has proved itself in the Nautilus. Babcock 
and Wilcox’s installation will not be a really competitive 
nuclear power plant ; it is estimated that initially the fuel 
costs of the pressurised water reactor will be about double 
the conventional average of 35 cents for a million thermal 
units. But studies of the feasibility of gas-cooled closed- 
cycle reactor systems for nuclear propulsion have recently 
been completed by four leading industrial companies. As 
a result it has been decided that such a system should be 
developed further and it is hoped that this project will even- 
tually produce a gas-cooled nuclear power plant that is 
economically competitive with conventional methods of 
merchant ship propulsion. 

The economics of shipping operations are tricky at best, 
involving detailed calculations about fuel consumption, turn 
round time, deadweight capacity and so on. Although a 
maritime atomic reactor seems very promising in many 
respects, there is little reliable information on which to base 
such calculations ; in addition nuclear power brings with it 
a serious problem of safety. It is therefore not surprising 
that the designers assigned to the project have been proceed- 
ing cautiously. But the significance of their work is 
heightened by the fact that an expansion and replacement 
of the world’s merchant fleets is in prospect ; already ships 
are being built in such a way that they can be converted to 
atomic energy—notably supertankers now under construc- 
tion in Sweden and elsewhere and the thirty-knot, 55,000- 
ton liner which is to replace the Ile de France. Meanwhile 
the Soviet Union, apparently getting in first once again, 
announces the imminent launching of an atomic ice-breaker 


Aircraft in a Spin 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES 


LTHOUGH it may have been a blow to local pride, the 
A tremendous drop in film production over recent years 
has had no sharp effect upon the booming prosperity of 
Los Angeles. But now the economy of southern California 
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is facing a more serious threat ; the region is the national 
centre of another, much more important, industry—aircraft 
manufacture—and it is suffering from the Administration’s 
recent abrupt cancellations and curtailments in orders, and 
extensions of delivery dates, for military aircraft and 
missiles. Last May, the output of aircraft in the Los 
Angeles area was at the highest point in years. But since 
then the number of jobs in the main factories has been 
reduced by at least 17,000, without including the subcon- 
tractors who are only now beginning to feel the effects of 
the cutbacks. It is estimated that by early 1958 another 
ten to fifteen thousand jobs will have disappeared. 

As yet the impact has not been widespread, even though 
almost 9 per cent of the labour force and over a quarter of 
the workers in manufacturing in the Los Angeles area are 
engaged in the aircraft industry. But there are some 
ominous and disturbing signs for the future: at present 
unemployment in Los Angeles is 34 per cent higher than 
it was last year at the same time and there are 20,000 
more people out of work in the city than there were in the 
corresponding month of 1956 ; and this is the time of year 
when normally the rate of unemployment is lowest. The 
severest cuts have taken place at the North American 
Aviation Company’s plants ; unlike the Douglas and Lock- 
heed factories, which have not been hit quite so hard, 


EMPLOYMENT IN LOS ANGELES 
Index numbers: Jan 1956=100 
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North American has been making military aircraft and 
missiles almost exclusively. Oddly enough, when the first 
reductions began in June North American hired many of 
the workers laid off by other companies ; but since then its 
contract for the Navaho project has been cancelled. At the 
beginning of the year North American employed 53,615 
people ; today less than 40,000 are working there. 

The first groups of laid-off aircraft workers, especially 
the highly skilled ones, were absorbed into other jobs with- 
out too much difficulty. But now it is becoming increas- 
ingly hard for even skilled craftsmen, much less semi-skilled, 
to find employment. One reason for this lies in the nature 
of the industry itself. The specialised skills and techniques 
used in airframe production are not readily applied else- 
where ; people who have done one job for many years, 
even though it was highly skilled, do not find it easy to 
transfer their competence to other industries. As a result 
of the hardships they have experienced in the transition 
from aircraft plants to other jobs, many of the laid-off 
workers are determined never to return to an industry so 
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dependent upon defence spending and so at the mercy of 
inter-service rivalries and changes in military planning. 

Another reason for the uneasy situation in Los Angeles 
is that there are now fewer openings of any kind available 
in the area. The city needs 100,000 new jobs each year to 
keep pace with the continuing influx of people from all over 
the country, but this year only 50,000 jobs are being added, 
according to the state employment service ; yet people are 
coming in to seek work as fast as ever. 

Within the aircraft industry itself, reactions to the present 
situation are mixed. On the managerial side many observers 
discount its seriousness, pointing out that those making 
comparisons with last year must remember that 1956 was 
one of extremely high output which is now levelling off in 
normal fashion. The trade unions are much more alarmed 
and are calling for immediate steps by the government to 
remedy the situation, including the increase in military 
spending to meet the threat of the sputnik which now seems 
to be materialising. From the point of view of the com- 
panies, a switch to making missiles may be as profitable 
in the long run as aircraft production has been. But the 
size of the work force will be much smaller, since it takes 
fewer men to produce missiles than aircraft. The shocked 
employees, facing the unemployment that many of them 
have never known, are naturally only concerned with getting 
work to enable them to meet the monthly payments on their 
cars, television sets, washing machines and the other appur- 
tenances of their lavish lives. 

American business publications are extremely pessimistic 
about the future of the aircraft industry, with estimates of 
the eventual country-wide decline in employment ranging 
from 40,000 to 400,000. It is still too early to assess the 
permanent economic effects of all this upon Los Angeles 
but, if these estimates are even partially correct, southera 
California will be faced with the necessity of attracting new 
industries quickly to take up the slack. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Visitors to the United States, who since 1940 have had 
to be finger-printed to obtain a visa, no longer will have 
to submit to this irritating requirement unless they plan 
to stay longer than a year, or come from Liberia, Peru, or 
Ecuador, which also require finger-prints of tourists. The 
Soviet Union has at last been deprived of a useful talking- 
point for propaganda, and its main excuse for not co-operat- 
ing in cultural exchanges. 


* * * 


An 80 per cent decline in cases of paralytic polio since 
1955 is attributed chiefly to use of the Salk vaccine, and 
the 37 million Americans under 40 who have not been 
vaccinated are being strongly advised to protect themselves 
and help to eliminate the menace of polio. There were 
7,886 paralytic cases in the first nine months of 1955, and 
only 1,576 cases in the corresponding months this year. 


* * * 


Four-fifths of the automobiles produced during the model 
year just ended were equipped with automatic transmis- 
sions. Manual gearshifts are now found only in the lowest 
priced cars. 
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Peter Finch as Capias¥grh 
in “Robbery Under A 
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THE BRITISH film industry today is more lively than ever. A 
visitor to Pinewood Studios is made quickly aware of that. 

Pinewood is exhilarating. People who ought to know — experts 
with experience on both sides of the Atlantic - rate Pinewood 
the most enthusiastic studio anywhere. Everywhere you can 
sense the bustle of creative activity. 


Six important films have just com- 
pleted shooting - Dangerous Exile, 
The One That Got Away, Fust My 
Luck, Windom’s Way, The Naked 
Truth and Violent Playground. Six 
more are now before the cameras - 
The Gypsy and the Gentleman, Carve 
Her Name With Pride, A Tale of Two 
Cities, The Sinners, Heart of a Child 
and Rooney. And there are still 
another three which will be started 
within the next few weeks — Nor the 
Moon By Night, The Wind Cannot 
Read, and Pinewood’s most ambitious 
picture ever, A Night To Remember. 
All are in addition to the productions 
already completed and released this 


THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 


38 SOUTH STREET, LONDON W.1 







year - of which Robbery Under Arms 
is the latest. 

At Pinewood they consider Robbery 
Under Arms one of their best films 
yet. But standards are made to be 
excelled. That is the point about 
Pinewood. It is never static. It is 
alive to the job it has to do of making 
films for the world. 

And the world — the free world — is 
going to see them. The world-wide 
Rank distribution system now ensures 
that British films win from interna- 
tional audiences the acclaim they have 
long had at home. Films are earning 
Britain friends as well as money. They 
are an immensely valuable export. 
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BEHIND THE ORGANISATION of Richard Costain 
Limited is a continuing history of more than 90 years 















of progress and expansion. The tradition of quality, 
service and rapid construction has been fostered 
throughout the years and has spread to the far 
corners of the earth, embracing every type of project 
in the contracting field. 
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Nato’s Summit Meeting 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HEN America opts for interdependence, what Nato 
V4 government would miss the opportunity to respond? 
And when President Eisenhower decides to attend the Nato 
Council himself, what heads of government would stay 
away ? They will all come to Paris for the December meet- 
ing. One has only to read the Paris press to sense the relief 
that America, aided and abetted by M. Spaak, should be 
determined to make all the allies, even ungoverned France, 
active members of the club. 

To that extent the tonic is already pepping up Nato. Is 
it also. the right medicine for the alliance ? The. American 
Administration is showing a desire to accept its allies as 
equals ; but its reluctance to countenance the “ indiscri- 
minate spreading ” of the production of nuclear weapons 
drives it in practice’to the position that some allies are more 
equal than others, This seems to be the basic ambiguity 
around which much of the jockeying for position among 
Nato members will centre between now and December 16th 
when the Nato Council meets. . 

Mr Eisenhower and Mr Macmillan agreed on what 
nuclear co-operation meant for their own two countries: 
Britain would produce the medium-sized bombs and war- 
heads for tactical bombers and medium-range missiles ; 
America, the big stuff for the strategic deterrent. They 
would have liked the division of nuclear labour to stop at 
that point. 

Not so the French, who are next on the waiting list for 
promotion to the atomic aristocracy. Although their 
economic difficulties weaken their position, they seem deter- 
mined to explode their bomb, which they would commit 
to the stockpile in return for the vital know-how on produc- 
tion not only of the warheads, but of the missile launching 
them. Yet the disagreement is not entirely negative, for 
both sides seem disposed to look for a solution in a Nato 
nuclear stockpile in Europe under the Supreme Comman- 
der. The Anglo-Americans apparently hope that by making 
tactical atomic warheads more widely available, they can 
persuade the French, and one day, perhaps, the Germans, 
not to add their mite to the hoard. The French, while 
unwilling to renounce the bomb, may be ready later to con- 
centrate on tactical weapons and to commit their nuclear 
materials to the stockpile in return for more co-operation 
in the development of new weapons, 

Either way this means putting the control of nuclear 
weapons in Nato’s hands. Simply to put them under 
General Norstad would not by itself settle who will order 
their use, for he has no delegated powers. Some people 
would like to give him such powers and allow him to plug a 
local leak with tactical atomic fire if necessary, reserving only 
the thermo-nuclear riposte for governmental (or American) 


decision. That might well happen in practice with a 
Supreme Commander who knows his mind, but the gov- 
ernments would never commit themselves to it. Another 
idea with better prospects is to create an international Nato 
corps to handle nuclear weapons and to guarantee, as far as 
there can be a guarantee, that they would not be misused 
by the national commanders to whom they were entrusted. 
This would change the present arrangement, under which, 
in the allied formations, the Americans alone handle them. 
Congressional approval would be necessary. Responsibility 
for the atomic decision is one of the most dangerously vague 
points in the whole Nato canon. The heads of government 
can at least begin to limit its obscurities. As for the 
“brains pool,” its practical scope is still not clear, though 
the term is certainly too spectacular. At one extreme, on 
nuclear questions, there will be the rooted reluctance of 
Congress to abandon America’s Maginot line of atomic 
“ security ”; at the other, there should be no difficulty in 
co-ordinating basic research (Nato, for instance, already runs 
an aerodynamics school in Belgium). In between these 
extremes, countries with information on the development 
of new weapons are more likely than in the past to trade it 
with others similarly placed, but not to pool it gratuitously. 
The British, Germans and French have already been 
following this bilateral approach for nearly a year in their 
efforts to dovetail their production programmes for the next 
generation of armaments. It seems a success among the Euro- 
pean governments, for they are on the threshold of several 
really substantial agreements ; but it would probably be 
harder to obtain the same co-operation with America, which 
is normally ahead of the others. The most effective American 
encouragement for integrated production programmes at 
the next Council might be simply to stabilise the background 
by giving an assurance that American aid (at least $1 billion 
in 1958) would be provided along fairly fixed lines for the 
next five years. Congress cannot, of course, be committed, 
but the present annual uncertainty over the direction and 
amount of dollar aid makes long-term planning very 
hazardous ; and defence planning is nearly all long-term. 
When premiers are to meet, the arrangements should pre- 
ferably be well worked out beforehand. Though no one 
expects Mr Eisenhower to turn up in six weeks with an 
amended MacMahon Act, at least the themes for the Dec- 
ember council will be fuller than usual. The sputnik has 
given new vigour to Nato, which was born in danger and 
always bucks up in a cold wind; even without a real 
Siberian blast there has already been a considerable improve- 
ment in form this year. Germany’s gradual rearmament is 
making General Norstad’s now slightly reduced target (28 
rather than 30 divisions) look more realistic than it once did, 
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This same reduction has taken a little of the venom out of 
the debate over the British manpower cuts on the Rhine, 
though a compromise this winter over the second round of 
them would be good for the health of the alliance. The 
political consultation between the member countries pro- 
posed last December seems to have worked fairly well, 
especially during the disarmament talks, though Nato’s 
good offices for dealing with such troubles as Cyprus and 
Algeria are no more welcome than in the past. Slowly the 
European countries are moving towards burden-sharing in 
arms production. Much of this would have been unthink- 
able eighteen months ago, and Mr Eisenhower’s rallying 
call comes at a time when the Nato countries are ready to 
rally. If Mr Dulles knows what he wants, the next council 
could have considerable effect. 


Syria’s Chosen Course 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


Damascus 


HE Nato sea and air manceuvres which are being held 
This weekend in the Aegean, with British, American and 
Turkish forces taking part, will certainly be represented by 
Soviet propaganda as another show of force directed against 
the Arabs. This is the anniversary of the Anglo-French 
ultimatum to Egypt ; and after all the dust that has been 
raised around the “ Syrian situation” many Arabs are in a 
mood to believe the charge. 


How much the western position in the Middle East has 
worsened in these twelve months is shown by the fact that 
the United States government now stands in the dock 
accused of imperialism alongside the governments of Britain 
and France, while the other countries of the western world 
are suspected at best of being accessories. For the sake of 
a spectacular, though precarious, success in Jordan the 
Americans have dissipated the vast stock of Arab goodwill 
they acquired through their attitude to the Suez conflict. 

Many Syrians speak of the Nato manceuvres as provoca- 
tion ; but officials in Damascus are maintaining a studied 
and unwonted calm to keep their attitude in line with that 
of Egypt. In a remarkable editorial, the usually pugnacious 
Al Goumhouria of Cairo observes: “ At this juncture it is 
judicious to be absolutely restrained. It is our bounden 
duty not to allow such provocations to prompt us to hasty 
retaliation.” The Syrian attitude, and presumably that of 
Egypt as well, is based on the belief (fathered by hope) that 
the crisis may soon blow itself out. A high official in the 
Syrian Foreign Office expressed the view, after forty-eight 
hours of deliberation, that the Nato manceuvres represented 
the last loud rattle of the sabre, behind the noise of which 
the Turkish concentrations would gradually be dispersed. 

Such an outcome would not in itself satisfy Syrian wishes. 
The government in Damascus, with an eye to the possible 
recurrence of similar scares, has pressed hard for an inter- 
national commission of inquiry, feeling that an explicit or 
even implicit condemnation of Turkey in this instance would 
hinder any Turkish resort to pressure in the future. It is 
confident that a commission would find the Turkish concen- 
trations—of abnormal scale and duration—at least a potential 
threat to Syria. It is equally confident that its own hasty 
digging in around Aleppo would be judged a measure of 
defence—and pretty puny defence at that. American hints 
that the terms of reference of any such commission should 
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include an investigation of Soviet arms supplies to Syria 
are dismissed as absurd ; American arms supplied to the 
Baghdad Pact countries, it is pointed out, greatly exceed 
anything that the Communist block has supplied to Syria 
and Egypt. A Syrian journalist said: “ Must all the arms 
in all the world be counted before Turkey condescends to 
withdraw ? ” 

The belief of the Syrian government in the justice of its 
cause has been strengthened by the western preference for 
mediation instead of a commission. There is considerable 
resentment, not as yet openly expressed, at King Saud’s 
readiness to be used for this purpose. On the ground that 
mediation usually implies a situation in which both sides 
are expected to make concessions, your correspondent asked 
a senior Syrian official what quid pro quo the Turks could 
or would demand in return for the dispersal of troop con- 
centrations. The answer came promptly: “A change of 
government in Syria... .” [The rest of this official’s reply 
has apparently been censored.] 

Syrian reactions to a suggestion that Mr Hammarskjéld 
should visit the troubled area have been mixed. Some, in- 
cluding Akram Haurani, have welcomed it. Others con- 


Sider that a one-man mission, even on such an august level, 
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would have less chance of establishing the facts than a team 
of experts probing the border situation. Yet others think 
that the Hammarskjéld mission would savour of mediation 
in another form. 

Meanwhile, Syria’s determination to pursue its chosen 
course is stressed by the formal signature of an “ economic 
and technical agreement ” with the Soviet Union. An annex 


“te the agreement shows that the series of projects to be 


undertaken at least equals, if it does not exceed, the expecta- 
tions aroused by Khaled el-Azm when he returned from 
Moscow last August. The greatest single project listed is the 
Yusuf Pasha dam on the Euphrates and ancillary irrigation 
works, the cost of which was estimated by a recent World 
Bank mission at about $200 million. There is perhaps a 
trace of hesitation here in that, while the annex speaks of 
the construction of a dam and hydro-electric station in 
definite terms, it mentions only “ studies ” in respect of irri- 
gation of waste land. Nevertheless, it seems that the build- 
ing of the dam must foreshadow the eventual development 
of an irrigation system depending on it, and provided the 
course of Syrian-Soviet friendship runs smooth there is 
no reason to suppose that the preliminary studies will 
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For the next hundred years at 
least, Britain’s new coal industry 
must bear the brunt of the most 
formidable economic challenge in 
our island’s history. If Britain is to 
flourish in the world’s markets, her 
industries must be able to call on 
more and more power from coal. 


Here is a gigantic but exhilar- 
ating challenge to ambitious men 
in Britain’s new coal industry. 
Already these men are under- 
taking vast new schemes of recon- 
struction and expansion. Because 
of them, mining technology con- 
tinues to take tremendous strides. 
Because of them, long-term pro- 
grammes of mechanisation are 
being skilfully implemented. 
Because of them, the newest 
resources of science and engineer- 
ing are being put to the winning 
of coal. 


The coal industry is fortunate 
in having such men. But it still 
needs more of them. And it needs 
them now... 


A FUTURE IN COAL TODAY? 
Yes, and for : 















100 years to come 


JOB: Colliery Manager 
QUALIFICATIONS: First Class 
Certificate of 
Competency 
granted by the 
Ministry of Power 
SERVICE: 9 years 
SALARY RANGE: £1,400—£2,100 
AGE: 32 
PROSPECTS: Excellent 
These few facts about one typical young ‘ae 
man in today’s coal industry tell their S3 
own story. He is a good mining engineer 
and an intelligent and ambitious man. 
He is typical of hundreds. He is rising 
fast in a big, vitally important, infinitely 
varied industry, which offers him and 


The material future of Britain 
depends so much on coal... and 
on the success of the nation’s 
new coal industry. As Britain’s 
need for coal increases every 
year, so does the need for men 
ambitious to be mining engin- 
eers, electrical and mechanical 
engineers, and research scientists. 
And the rewards measure up 
to the job. Good money. Excel- 
lent prospects. A fascinating 
variety of problems. And the 
knowledge that this is one of the 
most important jobs in Britain. 
University Scholarships More 
highly-trained mining and other 
engineers will be needed. The 
National Coal Board offers up to 
a hundred University Scholar- 
ships a year: most are for 
Mining Engineering, but some 
are given in Mechanical, Elec- 
trical and Chemical Engineering 
and Fuel Technology. 
Practical Training The Coal 
Board runs two- or three-year 
courses of Management Training 


Write today for detailed information to 
THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF STAFF, 
NATIONAL COAL BOARD, HOBART HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Divisional Headquarters in: Edinburgh, Newcastle upon Tyne, Sheffield, 
Manchester, Nottingham, Dudley, Cardiff, Dover. 


his like an outstanding future. 





for those who have qualified— 
either through university or 
through part-time study at a 
technical college. Each trainee 
has a course mapped out for him 
personally and a senior engineer 
gives him individual supervision. 
On the mining engineering side 
there is a good chance of 
becoming, between the ages of 
26 and 30, a colliery manager 
with a salary in the range of 
£1,400 to £2,100. 


Other Technical Careers There 
are also good prospects in 
Mining Surveying, Civil Engin- 
eering and in the Carbonisation 
Department. 













































































Scientists Graduate scientists in 
physics and chemistry are needed 
for urgent and important research 
and for scientific control work. 























Other Careers Young men and 
women of high educational stand- 
ard are needed, too, in such fields 
as marketing, purchasing, finance, 
staff and industrial relations. 
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“Who's the man, Miss Kirby?” 


“What man?” 

** The man who waits outside every night.” 
“ Oh — that’s Bill.” 

* Does he mind waiting?” 


“Well, yes and no, but anyway he doesn’t , 
have to wait now we’ve got a Stenorette.” : 
“What's that got to do with it?” 
“Because I get all the letters done in 


half the time, in fact even Mr. Sharp 
goes on time now.” 


“7 bet Bill likes Stenorettes.” 


Actually, most people like Stenorette Dictating 
Machines—for any number of reasons. Two very 


good ones being efficiency and low cost. 

A Stenorette takes an average day’s dictation on 
one spool of magnetic tape that can be used over 
and over again indefinitely. It has remote control, 
immediate playback, automatic backspacing 


Stenorette. 


DICTATING MACHINE 
SUBSCRIBES TO SPEED — DICTATES TO TIME 


and erase facilities — in fact, everything you need. 
As to why it should cost so little, the answer is 
simple. Stenorettes are made by the largest manu- 
facturers of tape recorders in the world and in one 
of the most modern factories in the world. 


Average 
cost 


52 Gns. 
(including 
the basic 
accessories) 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 


Trade enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3. 
GS45c (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Ltd.) 
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remain on paper for long. Dams and/or hydro-electric 
stations will also be built on the Orontes and Yarmuk rivers, 
while a survey will be undertaken for similar undertakings 
on the Kebir and Khabur rivers. Together with two thermal 
power stations, which are planned for Damascus and 
Aleppo, generating capacity in Syria is likely to be increased 
by nearly 150,000 kilowatts. Soviet aid will also be forth- 
coming for completion of the Ghab drainage project, which, 
it is estimated, will reclaim some 70,000 hectares. 

The second biggest project listed is the Latakia~Qamishli 
railway, which will run 500 kilometres from the Mediter- 
ranean in a roughly east-north-easterly direction through 
Aleppo to join the Taurus railway near the junction of the 
Syrian-Turkish-Iraqi borders. The most recent survey made 
by a Belgian firm put the probable cost in the neighbour- 
hood of $120 million. Another railway is also planned from 
Latakia to Homs, a distance of about 150 kilometres. Other 
noteworthy features of the programme are the preparation 
of a geological map of Syria and an intensification of the 
search for oil, manganese, iron and chrome. 

The programme is expected to take at least seven years 
and it is confirmed that the Soviet loan will be repayable 
in twelve years at 24 per cent. The amount the Soviet 
government is prepared to advance is not published, but 
persistent rumours in Damascus in the last few days men- 
tion the figure of $180 million. If that figure is correct, it 
can only be a first instalment, since the Euphrates projects 
alone overtop that sum by a large margin. It is prima facie 
reasonable to suppose that an estimate of the total cost 
could scarcely be realistic at this stage. 


* 


It is still not clear, however, whether the Soviet govern- 
ment proposes to contribute the whole sum involved. Strong 
rumours are circulating in Damascus that the cost of the 
development programme is to be shared between Syria end 
the Soviet Union, with the latter providing slightly more 
than half. The Syrian share would take the form of labour 
and such materials as Syria could supply from local 
resources. Some doubt also exists whether outside material 
and technical aid will come exclusively from the Soviet 
Union. Akram Haurani recently said that the agreement 
contained nothing to prevent Syria placing orders else- 
where, explicitly mentioning Jugoslavia in that respect. The 
communiqué, however, states that “ Soviet organisations 
will be responsible for studies and research work, will 
deliver to Syria the necessary equipment, machines and 
materials, and will send to Syria Soviet specialists who will 
supply technical aid for the construction and assembly of 
equipment and for the starting up of undertakings 
mentioned in the agreement.” This looks as if, 
after all, at least the lion’s share of the work will 
fall on Russia. 

The present agreement makes no mention of another 
field in which the Russians have promised to give favour- 
able consideration to Syrian needs, namely the purchase of 
Syrian agricultural surpluses. A triangular wheat deal 
between Syria, Egypt and Italy has now been concluded and 
Syrian wheat will begin moving towards Italy on November 
ist. The amount involved is 150,000 tons, which seems to 
leave nearly another 200,000 tons still unsold. If the 
Russians wish to help Syria in this respect, they must move 
quickly ; the autumn rains are expected at any moment, and 
much of the crop is stored under the open sky. 
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Dr Adenauer Simplifies 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

FTER making use of the headmaster’s prerogative of a 

dramatic lone entry, a nicely-calculated three minutes 
late, Dr Adenauer was in benevolently didactic vein when 
he expounded his government’s policy at the opening of 
the Bundestag’s new term on Tuesday. He had advice and 
exhortation for all classes of the community ; and he gave 
it in words that every schoolboy would understand. Workers 
were to remember that they had never had it better. 
Employers should welcome competition, not try to fend it 
off. Farmers should stop grumbling and be more co-opera- 
tive. (“We shall welcome their advice.”) Village life 
should be made more attractive in order to counter the lure 


of the towns. 


People generally should bear in mind that there was more 
to be got out of life than chasing after money and luxury. 
Man did not live by bread alone. Therefore Sunday should 
be once again observed as a day of contemplation and of 
spiritual and bodily recreation. So the Chancellor went on, 
even the hunted pedestrian coming in for his meed of 
fatherly attention, and the four wartime allies for a gruff 
reminder of their obligation to reunite Germany. 

To his seventeen ministers who had just taken. the oath 
with what an English observer immediately wants to 
describe as the Chur uillian V-sign, Dr Adenauer was more 
sternly explicit. He expected them to make their ideas 
known not only to their departments, to the cabinet, and to 
parliament, but also to the country as a whole. Yet that, he 
hastily threw in, did not mean they could rush off to attend 
every conference related to their particular realm of adminis- 
tration. They must also set aside time for journeys con- 
cerned with European collaboration. Nor must they forget 
that they were expected at the same time to be present at 
pretty well every cabinet meeting. 


* 


While the television cameras conned their features one 
by one, the ministers—a trifle self-conscious in their 
unfamiliar cutaways—liste:ied attentively to the Chancellor 
running through the list of ministries, noting this or that 
special point of homework or reorganisation. There was 
a quick rap on the knuckles for the foreign office “ bureau- 
crats”” who, although so overworked that they were to 
receive reinforcements, interpreted much too dogmatically 
the principle that all business with foreign countries must 
be conducted through the foreign office alone. There were 
good marks for the Minister of the Interior, Dr Schroeder ; 
but he, too, though exemplary, was overworked, and his 
past responsibility for young people’s welfare would now 
be transferred to the Minister for Family Affairs, Herr 
Wuermeling. Relieved of some of his worries by the 
creation of a federal treasury (captained by Herr Hermann 
Lindrath) for administering state-owned properties, the new 
Finance Minister, Herr Etzel, would have no excuse for 
not getting on with his exercise, which was to promote 
through fiscal reform a capital market and wider distri- 
bution of ownership. The Minister of Economics, Herr 
Erhard, would have his hands full maintaining full employ- 
ment, keeping prices stable, and adjusting the national 
economy to the requirements and opportunities of the 
common market and the free trade area. (His appointment 
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as vice-chancellor has been announced since.) Herr Blank, 
Minister of Labour and Social Order (a new designation), 
would devote special attention to providing relief for mem- 
bers of the middle class who were finding it difficult to 
pay their modest way. 

Having briefed the team and warned armchair and 
public-house critics not to expect perfection, Dr Adenauer 
surveyed the world scene, and found nothing there to shake 
his past assessments of the main tasks of foreign policy. 
Forty years of tyranny, he said, had deprived the Russian 
people of the capacity to develop a will of their own. They 
were altogether at the disposal of the rulers in the Kremlin, 
for communist as well as pan-slavonic ends. It was the 
duty of Germany, along with the free countries of the west, 
to continue to be on guard against possible encroachments. 
He did not believe that war was imminent, but “ disturb- 
ances” were bound to come. 

There was an occasional jeer from the opposition benches 
—including an unkindly one at the announcement that Herr 
Schaffer, the former finance minister, had been appointed 
Minister of Justice. But for the most part the Social 
Democrats were silent. They themselves have been giving 
thought to the need to play a more effective part in the new 
Bundestag than in the old; or so it may be concluded 
from the removal of the worthy but colourless Herr Mellies 
from the deputy chairmanship of their parliamentary party. 
Three new deputy chairmen have been elected: Professor 
Carlo Schmid, Herr Herbert Wehner, and Herr Fritz Erler. 
Herr Mellies remains, for the present, deputy chairman of 
the national organisation. 


POLAND REVISITED—II 


Gomulka’s Lonely Road — 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS LATELY IN WARSAW 


ARSAW wits say that of the “two party secretaries,” 

Cardinal Wyszynski is the one who has a disciplined 
hierarchy and obedient followers to command. Mr Gomulka, 
the other, finds himself in a different position, at the head 
of a divided and disorganised party, handicapped by a mass 
of corrupt self-seekers. It is worth while to make a com- 
parison. The Russian Bolshevik party early in 1917 had 
less than 30,000 members, but it was strong enough to seize 
power a few months later and to hold it. In Poland, with 
a population a quarter of that of revolutionary Russia, the 
United Workers’ party has a nominal membership of 
1,300,000, but it is proving itself a clumsy and brittle 
instrument for the exercise of power. This is chiefly why 
Mr Gomulka has now decided on the almost unprecedented 
step of checking the allegiance and behaviour of every single 
member of the party. Such a massive purge on the first 
anniversary of his return to power was bound to startle the 
outside world even though preparations for it have been 
going on for some time. 

The present condition of the Polish party can easily be 
explained. It underwent too abrupt a change of fortune, 
for which its own efforts were nof responsible. Before the 
war it was illegal and its members were persecuted. When 
the war ended the party card, which had been a ticket for 
prison, was suddenly the key to success and the Polish 
communists still do not know how many took it for con- 
venience rather than from conviction. The intellectual and 
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emotional shocks that followed upon Stalin’s death claimed 
their casualties among the most sincere elements in the 
party. Straightforward young men who joined up in the 
expectation of changing the face of society for the better 
found their illusions shattered and themselves bewildered 
by Mr Khrushchev’s secret speech to the Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union last year. This was 
a shattering revelation. True, the gap between the official 
picture of prosperity and their own everyday experience 
had awakened their misgivings already. But they were 
neither prepared for such a collapse of their ideals, nor 
equipped to replace them with something else. The deeper 
the Stalinist faith, the stronger the revulsion. Some have 
reacted by dismissing politics altogether as a dirty game. 
Others, clamouring for the removal of the guilty, demand 
change without knowing what form it should take. 


Such feelings are strongest among what are called the 
revisionists who derive their chief support from students 
and intellectuals. Not so long ago these were Mr Gomulka’s 
most enthusiastic backers ; now his fire is directed against 
them. Mr Gomulka fears that their relentless attacks 
on Stalinism will antagonise the active rank and file 
of the party, who for years have carried out their 
orders in the consciousness of communist duty done. Once 
the party has been purged of its most obviously self-seeking 
elements, it is among these rank-and-file members, particu- 
larly those working in factories, that Mr Gomulka hopes 
to find a backbone for his movement ; it is his hope that 
they can unlearn the habits of Stalin’s day and get used to 
new methods of work. But these men, while admitting that 
appalling mistakes were made, refuse to believe that they 
have been collectively living a lie and that their efforts were 
worthless. Continuing criticism might drive them into 
the arms of the Stalinist diehards of what is called the 
Natolin group. It is to prevent this that Mr Gomulka has 
launched his present attacks on the young men who look 
back in anger. 


The regime could treat these quarrels and struggles, 
observable from apex to base of the party pyramid, as fairly 
harmless to the regime if they were kept behind closed 
doors. But they are being carried on before a restive 
audience that is often hostile and ready to applaud any 
passage of the drama that can be turned against the Soviet 
Union. Anti-Russian sentiment has a long tradition in 


RETAIL BUSINESS 


FOOD 


The second issue of MERCHANDISE TRENDS, our quarterly 
bulletin on the supply of consumer goods, includes: 


FRESH FRUIT ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
Opportunities for filling supply gaps 
MORE AND MORE IMPORTED PROCESSED FOODS 


A clear new trend 


VEGETABLES SUPPLY 
Plenty of scope for expansion 
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RETAIL TRADE AND FREER TRADE IN EUROPE 
The opportunities outlined 
Full details from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED, 
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DO YOU WANT TO PRESENT YOUR PRODUCT AT ITS BEST 
TO THE PEOPLE WHO MATTER MOST? 


Of course you do. And LIFE INTERNATIONAL 
and LIFEEN ESPANOL, magazines distinguished 
in content and format, are unique in their ab- 
ility to give your product a “better look”’. 


The powerful visual impact of their large 
page size and superb reproduction add great 
strength to your selling story. And remember, 


your message placed in these magazines will organ 
‘ reach the key people in business, government : 
and the professions, 
BULL CLT EN ESPANOL | 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL published in English fortnightly, 
circulates in 120 countries outside North America. . 


LIFE EN ESPANOL is printed in Spanish every fortnight 
for Latin America. LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS, 


Their combined net paid circulation of more than 635,000 is TIME & LIFE BUILDING, 


concentrated at upper income levels. Join other leading NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
companies the world over who have invested in advertising 
in these international magazines. 
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THIS IS MECHANIZED BOOK-KEEPING 
THAT IS NOT EXPENSIVE! 


This is the Burroughs Director 600, an extreme- 
ly versatile accounting machine, especially 
designed for the small and medium sized busi- 
ness. Sales, purchase, and general ledgers, 
stock records, cost records, payroll—it will 
do them all! 

The Director automatically adds, sub- 
tracts, prints in red, dates, tabulates, returns 
and spaces correctly; 15” front feed carriage 
and adjustable form guides allow you to use 
forms of varying sizes and designs. A full key- 


board date makes rapid date changing easy. 
Listing key, combined with a short-cut key- 
board, enables you to convert a Director to 
a rapid adding machine as well. Hand emer- 
gency operation in case of power failure, 


Burroughs The most experienced manufacturers of 
Adding, Calculating, Accounting, Typewriter-Accounting, 
Statistical and Microfilm Equipment 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHNWNE LIMITED, AVON HOUSE, 356-366 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Poland ; it has reached a climax in the last few years. The 
corollary is an intoxication with everything western. 

Mile Francoise Sagan is Poland’s best-seller. There is a 
distinctly Left Bank air about the theatre posters, advertis- 
ing plays by Messrs Adamov, Beckett, Ionesco, Sartre and 
Osborne. An issue of Collier’s some years ago, imagining 
an American occupation of Russia, depicted a perform- 
ance of “Guys and Dolls” at the Bolshoi Theatre ; but 
“ Call Me Madam ” has reached Warsaw already. As else- 
where, the new fashion occasionally borders on the ridicu- 
jJous. A youngster in a Warsaw student cabaret bellowed an 
American hit with no more ear for music than respect for 
the English language. A girl’s flamenco singing, which 
followed, sounded like a private war with Spain. Both got 
tremendous applause. 

No doubt this uncritical enthusiasm will wear off. Once 
they have quenched their first thirst for the so recently 
forbidden western fruit, the Poles may become more dis- 
criminating. Still, the anti-Russian mood can be dangerous. 
A year ago, at the mass meetings which celebrated Mr 
Gomulka’s return to power, impulsive people were com- 
piling lists of volunteers for Hungary. This will not do in 
these days in eastern Europe ; but then, Poland has not yet 
quite lost its romantic predilection for hopeless struggle. 

Mr Gomulka’s anxiety to transform his party into a 
coherent, disciplined body is:made more acute by aware- 
ness of the social instability that was described in the pre- 
ceding article. Peasants asked about their position give an 
enigmatic reply: “Things are better now, but the 
Russkis may return.” The industrial workers, too, suspend 
judgment. Signs of a real, organised opposition are naturally 
not visible, but there are many people who hope for a 
collapse of the commutist regime. 


* 


The unanimity shown during last year’s conflict of wills 
with the Soviet government is both true and deceptive. 
The Poles flocked to the banner of a “ Polish road to 
socialism,” but while some had their eyes on the second 
part of the slogan, others saw only the first. The mis- 
understanding has not yet been entirely dissipated. 
Measures taken by Mr Gomulka as a result of his com- 
munist convictions are still interprete. by many staunch 
anti-communists as pieces of make-beiieve designed to 
deceive the Russians. “ Wait, he will cheat them yet,” they 
say with a wink. It is true that Mr Gomulka’s actions 
are still being watched suspiciously by Moscow. But clearly 
it is the position of Mr Nagy a year ago, powerless to 
restrain his country’s impetuous rush into conflict with 
Moscow, that he is most anxious to avoid. He remains 
convinced that he can guide Poland along a middle road. 

People close to Mr Gomulka maintain that his aim is 
to achieve what the previous communist leaders failed to 
accomplish—to broaden the popular base of the regime and 
give it a measure of mass support. Unlike his predecessors, 
he does not work under the handicap of being considered 
by the people as a “ foreign puppet.” The peasants have 
been placated by concessions and the powerful clergy are 
temporarily satisfied with their relative gains. Industrial 
workers are to be won over by a greater share in the run- 
ning of their factories through workers’ councils. But the 
main hopes are pinned on a steady consolidation of Polish 
society and a fairly rapid increase in production which could 
be translated into higher living standards. Once the bulk of 
the industrial workers and the poorer peasantry get the 
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feeling that they have a real stake in the regime, quarrels 
among intellectuals will not spell the same danger of dis- 
ruption ; or so the official argument runs. 

The purge in the party coincides with a tightening of 
controls over the press and intellectual life in general ; 
the prospects may not be as exciting as they seemed a year 
or even a few months ago, but Mr Gomulka’s position 
remains very strong. In a random popularity poll through- 
out the country Cardinal Wyszynski emerged as his only 
rival ; and everyone admits that no government inspired by 
the Catholic Church would be tolerated by Russia. At the 
same time, within the party Mr Gomulka’s personal prestige 
enables him to check both warring wings. What will he do 
with his power ? His ideals are not liberal, but they are not 
Stalinist either, as all can see. The manner in which Mr 
Gomulka conducts the wholesale purge of his party that is 
now projected will give an idea of his intentions. The pro- 
gramme prepared for the next party congress, now post- 
poned probably till next spring, should provide more clues. 
Fina] judgment may perhaps be suspended until this attempt 
to combine communism with a measure of consent and per- 
suasion has had more time to show results. It will also be 
necessary to watch how far the present retreat goes. 


(To be concluded) 


Italy and the Free Trade 
Area 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 


HE Italians have willingly taken the morsel of British 
- bait offered during the recent OEEC talks in Paris on 
the plan for a European free trade area. This amounted to 
little more than agreement on the British side to discuss 
freer trade in agriculture during the next round of negotia- 
tions on the free trade area itself. Two morals have been 
drawn by observers with no particular axe to grind ; the 
first is that the British will have to do rather better than 
this if the project is really to thrive. The second is that 
the Italians seem prepared to go a long way in keeping an 
open mind on the British proposals, and often for reasons 
which Whitehall would scarcely think of stressing. 

Mr Thorneycroft has been credited in the Italian press 
with having shown awareness in Paris of the political as well 
as the economic significance of Britain’s exclusion from asso- 
ciation with the common market. The importance of this 
assessment is not so much its accuracy or inaccuracy ; it 
reveals rather the Italian habit of looking for the political 
context of any plan for European economic integration. 
This explains why much of the popular support here for 
the common market is based on the conviction that it is 
a step towards a united Europe. One strand of dissatis- 
faction comes from the more ardent federalists who attacked 
the common market on the grounds that it fell too far short 
of this ideal and was the wrong approach. The political 
step looked for from the British is of course an undertaking 
to consider themselves Europeans too. In such a climate 
the free trade area will not live by bait alone. 

Econumically it could bring some of the advantages 
expected from the common market. Many of the best 
Italian industrialists are confident that they can compete 
on terms of equality with other European producers and 
they have a particular flair for design. They feel that they 
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have been hampered in the past by the small opportunities 
in the home market. They have a few outstanding 
examples, such as Olivetti’s expansion, of success after 
breaking into the international field. The Confederation 
of Industry has expressed, in fairly gentle terms, its dislike 
of the free trade area scheme. This has not been taken 
tragically because no decision can carry much weight until 
the eventual form of the British idea becomes much clearer. 
For the moment the place of agricultural products and the 
shaping, as well as expression, of British intentions remain 
the crucial issues. 


Gatt and the Six 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA 


oR the first ten days of the conference at Geneva of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the question 
whether the common market treaty was compatible with 
Gatt was on every one’s mind and on no one’s lips. The 
experts were waiting for their trade ministers, of whom 
some twenty arrived here last Monday, to kick off. From 
them criticism of many technical points was generally 
expected, but everyone was taken by surprise by the force 
and unity of the objections to the Rome Treaty which they 
raised this week. As, one by one, some 30 ministers or their 
equivalents rose to their feet to put their government’s views, 
it became clear that both the United States and the Six had 
overrated the weight which the political necessity that had 
launched and carried the common market so far would 
carry in this broader assembly. 

Anxieties centred round two main parts of the treaty— 
the provisions for agriculture and the new preferential 
arrangements for the association of overseas territories with 
the common market. The critics’ line of attack became 
clear on Monday, when Sir David Eccles put the view that 
these arrangements required a waiver of the General Agree- 
ment and that this should be conditional upon appropriate 
adjustments in the treaty and safeguards for outsiders. 
Ghana’s Minister of Finance, Mr Gbedemah, who thought 
that his country was likely to lose £23 million of cocoa 
exports, suggested what the nature of the safeguards should 
be. Instead of basing the proposed new preferential tariff 
on the letter of Gatt—that is, on the arithmetical mean of 
existing tariffs—it should be based on its spirit: non- 
discrimination against third countries. Australia went so 
far as to recommend that the managed market for agricul- 
ture in the common market should include machinery for 
permanent consultation with outsiders. 

Subsequent speakers from Asia, Latin America and 
Europe took up these themes, each country pinpointing its 
own problems. Underdeveloped countries feared either 
that their export of commodities would suffer or that the 
investment policy of the Six in Africa would work out to 
their disadvantage. Industrial countries feared that trade 
between the Six countries would expand but not their trade 
with the rest of the world. 

The Six were not prepared for this unanimous call for 
safeguards and adjustments. Their first intention was, 
apparently, to speak through only one representative ; 
criticism, it seems, spurred them to reply with several 
voices. With a display of rhetoric, M. André Philip con- 
ceded consultation over agriculture but clearly told Sir 
David Eccles that no general waiver was required. The 
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German delegation was arixious that the common market 
treaty, a delicate balance of concessions, be put into opera- 
tion without delay. Like the French, they would like to be 
given the “go ahead” first and do the talking afterwards. 
Political necessity is still their guiding light. The Ger- 
mans’ liberal intentions are genuine, but the Rome Treaty 
can obviously be interpreted in a protectionist manner too. 
No one knows who will be guiding the common market in 
IO or I5 years’ time. The concensus of Gatt opinion is 
to put in the safeguards now. 

The communiqué that was agreed before the ministers 


‘went home clearly expressed the divergent views between 


the Six and the rest. “A number of contracting parties 
expressed concern over the relationship between certain 
provisions of the Rome Treaty and the Gatt” ;-but the 
Six “were of the opinion that these apprehensions were 
unfounded.” A committee was set up to consider the “ most 
effective methods of implementing the inter-related obliga- 
tions which governments have assumed in the two instru- 
ments.” It was specifically directed to examine the 
arrangements in the treaty on tariffs, the use of quantitative 
restrictions, agriculture and overseas territories. In Gatt the 
common market evidently still has far to go. 


Fiddling in Lisbon 


OBODY need sit up late on Sunday night waiting for the 
N results of the Portuguese elections. Since the National 
Assembly was formed in 1933 no opposition member has 
occupied any of its 120 seats. In 1953 the election was 
contested for the first time ; there were 28 opposition candi- 
dates ; all were defeated. This time, 22 opposition men are 
standing for the Oporto, Aveiro and Braga districts; a 
fight over Lisbon was thwarted by inspired ambiguity about 
the date when nominations had to be in. 

Precedent apart, there are several fairly convincing 
reasons why supporters of the regime, the National Union, 
are expected to make a clean sweep at the polls. Voters 
are thin on the ground. All men who are literate or who 
pay a certain minimum in taxes, and all women who have 
had secondary education, are qualified, though poverty, and 
the highest illiteracy rate in Europe, disfranchise about half 
the adult population ; but in practice even the qualified 
vote on sufferance only. The government can disqualify 
anyone it considers morally untrustworthy or whose ideas 
might endanger the state. Voting against the government 
is a luxury that can prove expensive ; thus, it might cost a 
civil servant his position. The paraphernalia of a secret 
ballot would be more impressive if the format of the alter- 
native voting lists were less distinctive. Various promises 
that the opposition would be allowed to campaign freely 
have not been kept. 

These stringent precautions against parliamentary change 
would be more understandable if the National Assembly 
were an effective organ of government. But the Assembly, 
which only sits for a quarter of the year, is unable to intro- 
duce any legislation that costs money. The corporations 
of employers’ and workers’ associations, introduced with 
such a flourish last year, are similarly no more than a polite 
bow towards the ideals of the Estado Nuova ; their functions 
are very largely advisory. Dr Salazar, the tidy-minded 
professor of economics now quietly celebrating his twenty- 
fifth year as prime minister, might weigh the disadvantages 
of criticism against the odium of controlled plebiscites. 
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The Richardsons Westgarth Group 





have ... built some of the most efficient steam turbines (RX 


and boilers ever put into a British or any 
other Generating Station, be it National or Industrial. 
... built the blowing equipment installed in 
many of the Steel Works throughout the Country. 
... built ships’ engines totalling a greater 
horsepower than any other manufacturer in 


the United Kingdom. 


co-ordinating the activities of :— 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. 
GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. 
BICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 
THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


RICHAL DSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD., 


WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND. 
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For very particular people ...B.O.A.C. of course 


Holiday (or break your business trip) where summer spends the winter 


Plan now to step aboard a B.O.A.C. airliner and fly swiftly, surely to the 
most wonderful winter holiday of your life. Fly to Ceylon or Africa . . . to the 
tropical splendour of the Caribbean, the Bahamas or Bermuda. Even fabulous 
Florida or sun-kissed California now are possibilities. 


If you’re travelling overseas on business you still can sample a winter holiday 
by flying via one of these glorious suntraps and breaking your trip for a few 
days’ fun in the sun and sea. (Plan to take your wife — she'll love it... 
particularly if you’re travelling to the U.S.A. or Canada where she can use 
her new £100 dollar allowance.) 


You fly de Luxe, First Class or Tourist by B.O.A.C. in the world’s finest, 


fastest airliners. For transatlantic passengers there is the added attraction of 


B.O.A.C.’s special 15-day return Tourist excursion fares and, until 31st Mar., 
the Family Fares Plan (big savings are possible if you travel together as a family). 


£100 DOLLAR ALLOWANCE FOR U.S.A. AND CANADA! Pay 


your fare in sterling — spend your full dollar allowance over there. 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Travel Agent or B.O.A.C., 
Airways Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323); 75 Regent Street, 
W.1 (MAY 6611); or offices in Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, 
Liverpool and Glasgow (see your Telephone Directory for details). 


World leader in air travel 


 B0-A( 


takes good care of you 


Remember—it costs no more to fly by B.O.A.C. 
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Exchequer said how far the real reduction in 

public house-building that has already begun is 
to be pressed by 1959 ; he announced real cuts in the 
investment programme of the Post Office ; and he set 
money limits to the capital expenditure of certain 
other nationalised industries and public services— 
covering in all some four-fifths of the “ public invest- 
ment” that ke is committed to hold at its present 
money level, £1,500 million, during the next two years. 
Each of the other figures that he gave for elements 
of public investment in 1958 and 1959 was higher in 
money terms than the capital expenditure authorised 
for 1957, though probably not much higher than those 
authorisations might be if revised to the level of current 
prices. To the extent that the prices of capital goods 
rise further—they have risen by roughly 34 per cent 
each year since 1948, and have not slackened during 
the last twelve months—these public industries and 
services will be under direction to cut their capital 
investment in real terms, if Mr Thorneycroft’s money 
limits are observed. 

Formally, therefore, the cuts represent reductions 
in the larger programmes that these industries and 
services had planned for the next two years, and not 
reductions from the level of investment in 1957 ; but 
for some of them this will be a distinction without a 
difference if prices go on rising. By the same token, it is 
impossible to say now what real cuts will follow from 
the Chancellor’s limits ; this will depend upon the 
extent to which these, among other measures, in fact 
help to check any further rise in costs. 

On the money figures alone, coal escapes practically 
unscathed ; next year’s expenditure “ceiling ” will be 
about the same as this year (and also as last year, when 
the National Coal Board did not manage to spend all 


I’ THE COMMONS this week the Chancellor of the 
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Brake in the Public Sector 


that was authorised), while some small increase is 
allowed for (unless rising prices absorb it) in 1959. 
Rather coyly, the Chancellor added his 1958 and 1959 
figures together for gas and the three nationalised 
electricity authorities, remarking only that the revision 
‘will mean a re-phasing of the nuclear power pro- 
gramme.” It was in electricity that investment was 
expected to continue to rise sharply ; in real terms, not 
allowing for price changes, the programme was to rise 
from £274 million this year, already £20 million more 
than last, to an average of about £310 million for the 
next three years. Capital investment in gas was not 


REVISED CAPITAL PROGRAMMES 





(£ mn.) 
1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 

Total public investment . c. 1,400 1,500 1,500 1,500 
GON a cxisaccncesucaveess %6 107 110 120 
Geirictecuadesnacasaune 52 59 
Electricity .........2000+05 245 274 } 340 360 
Transport Commission ..... 109 152 170 170 

cc 
Pecks biicvernsebeunes 16 26 “‘Nearly 100°’ 
Pe Ciadicinsexcnaca’ 98 100 95 90 
PRUE 4 waaeadwendecees 15 20 23 25 
Number of dwellings....... 171,000 165,000 down to 130,000 





expected to rise much from its level of £59 million 
this year and may indeed, like the Post Office, already 
have been required to cut below this year’s level. The 
totals of £340 million for 1958 and £360 million for 
1959, even assuming that prices stay level, would not 
allow much more than actual expenditure of {£285 
million on electricity investment in 1958 and {£305 
million the year after. 

Limits of £170 million for Transport Commission 
investment in each of the next two years are, again, 
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higher than the £152 million authorised for 1957. In 
money terms, they might probably cover what the Com- 
mission originally planned to invest during these years 
(at mid-1956 prices) : but in addition to the rise in 
prices since then, the Commission seems recently to 
have been accelerating its real rate of investment. That 
acceleration, at any rate, will be checked. Moreover, the 
Commission is warned that if its deficit in 1958 or 1959 
exceeds that for 1957, investment will have to be cut to 
keep Government advances down to 
plan. The Post Office is spending 
“ nearly £100 million ” this year ; the 
Chancellor felt that “‘ we cannot afford 
to go on at quite the same pace in the 
next two years.” Road expenditure 
is untouched and is to increase to 
“nearly £100 million over the next 
two years—twice the rate of this 
year”; presumably from £26 million 
(on the Ministry of Transport’s rather 
restricted definition of road invest- 
ment) to about £50 million next year 
and the year after. In social invest- 
ment, such as education and hospitals, 
some money increases are allowed 
for ; the main school building pro- 
gramme and investment for techno- 
logical education “will continue 
unchanged.” Here the Chancellor may 
have been talking not in money but 
in physical terms, as he was in 
announcing that the housing pro- 
gramme would be “progressively 
slowed down” to about 80 per 
cent of its present real level (in 
numbers of houses completed) by 
1959-60. 

House-building, at present, absorbs about {£300 
million of the £1,500 million of investment under 
Government control; in the money terms that Mr 
Thorneycroft used in talking of other investment, the 
cut here would, eventually and rather theoretically, 
free about £60 million by 1959-60; to this extent 
other public investment might rise without breaking 
through his total. In these money terms, the Chancellor 
allowed for increases amounting to about £50 million 
in 1958 and about {£90 million in 1959 in the 
elements of public investment he specified, leaving 
out extra spending on education ; and he announced 
cuts only from the Post Office, £5 million one year 
and {10 million the next. So he will need all the 
saving he can get from housing, plus some more cuts 
in the remaining fifth of public investment that he did 
not discuss, to hold his money total at £1,500 million 
during the next two years. 

He announced, moreover, that limits for public 
investment will in future be fixed—and disclosed ?>— 
each year for two years ahead, with an annual review 
of long-term investment plans “to see that they do 
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not run ahead of the prospective means of financing 
them.” In practice, the nationalised industries at least 
have already been furnishing estimates of their capital 
expenditure for some years ahead, and they bring these 
up to date each year. As to “ the prospective means of 
financing them,” Mr Thorneycroft would in any case 
have to review this before next year; the present 
method of financing capital expenditure in gas and elec- 
tricity by advances from the Treasury, introduced by 
his predecessor in 1956, was originally 
adopted as a temporary measure [or 
two years only (the National Coal 
Board was always financed in rougiily 
this way, and the financing of Trans- 
port Commission deficits has since 
been formally extended over a longer 
period). Whether two-year invest- 
= ment forecasting (which not even Sir 
Stafford Cripps employed) is a useful 
innovation seems rather doubtful. 
Within these limits, each sector of 
public investment has to work out its 
own detailed programme, though it is 
clear that on some points of priority— 
for example, whether nuclear power 
should be spared or cut—the Govern- 
ment has taken the decision. For the 
trading sectors of public investments, 
in particular the nationalised indus- 
tries, the cost of money itself now has 
some significance: advances to the 
nationalised industries, for example, 
though slightly below Bank rate, are 
geared to it. And in these state indus- 
tries, as in private ones, the going rate 
of interest does impose some selective 
influence. Even at § per cent, it 
required the use of the sinking fund method of reckon- 
ing capital charges to make the costs of nuclear 
electricity look anything like those of the best coal-fired 
stations: at 6 per cent or so, the nuclear programme is 
revealed more starkly as an act of faith in the reduction 
of capital costs and an educational expenditure to train 
British industry to build bigger and better Calder Halls 
(which themselves may be brought increasingly into 
question as atomic technology accelerates). Public 
investment may be insulated from the market: it is not 
quite impervious to the cost of money. 


IN THE 


Central Public 
& Local Corpor- 
Govt. ations 

84 


he in public investment have been announced in 
six out of the eleven years since the war, though 
this is the first one in which limits have been set in 
these money terms. (It may seem sad, for instance, 
that Sir Christopher Hinton’s first task, as chair- 
man-presumptive to the Central Electricity Genera- 


tion Board, should be to assist in the scaling 
down of nuclear electricity investment: but in fact 
he is receiving the only specific training essential 
to the chairman of a nationalised industry). This 
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year, Oddly enough, was one of the few in which 
an increase in public investment was specifically 
announced in advance, in order to offset the slight 
decline that was expected in private fixed invest- 
ment this year. During the last few months, public 
investment has in fact begun to increase more than 
private investment; but private investment held up 
higher and longer than was expected, and public invest- 
ment is probably still accounting for about the same 
proportion of the nation’s total capital formation—just 
under 44 per cent—that it did last year. , 


je the figures of investment authorised and 
those of “ gross capital formation” published in 
the National Income Blue Book some differences exist.* 
Moreover, in some industrial sectors, for example water 
or buses, investment is divided between local authorities 
or public corporations, and private enterprise. With 
these reservations, a rough “ reconciliation account ” 
showing what public investment really involves can be 
set out. It represents, among other things, about 7} per 
cent of manufacturing investment, and about 36 per 
cent of total fixed investment in the industries covered 
by the index of industrial production. It absorbs about 
half the country’s investment in buildings and works, 


and 40 per cent of the plant and machinery installed. - 


Investment today represents about 17} per cent of the 
gross domestic product, but a very much larger propor- 
tion of the final output of industry alone. So control 
overt some 44 per cent of it represents a considerable 
“breaking area” with which the Government can 
influence industrial output. 

To the extent that prices rise further that brake, 
among others, will resolutely be applied: that is the 
object of Mr Thorneycroft’s exercise. His aim is to 
moderate the total level of demand, not to adjust invest- 
ment demand specifically to the capacity of the capital 


* The Blue Book figures exclude purchase of land, include legal 
fees and stamp duties, and are net of buildings destroyed. 


Tramping at 


Relapse from the Suez peak of shipping freights 
has occurred just as the dry-cargo fleet, for the 
first time since the war, has caught up with 

the demands of world trade. 


HEN too many ships chase too few cargoes, 

\ freight rates slump. That follows inevitably 
in the international market for merchant 
shipping. Countries can put any amount of legislative 
effort into devising ways and means of protecting their 
merchant shipping industry by reserving such and such 
a percentage (usually 50 per cent, on the American 
model) of trade to the national flag. But there is no way 
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goods industries. The Chancellor did indeed say that 
the investment programme in the power industries was 
a large one, and that “the onus is fairly and squarely 
upon the shoulders of those who say that we could do 
more” (presumably Lord Mills and Mr Maudling, 
who were saying it at least until September 19th). He 
could cite the Coal Board’s failure to do all the develop- 
ment it planned ; in the nationalised industries, like 
many private ones, investment achieved usually still 
falls somewhat short of the investment that was 
budgeted. But that is really an index of muddle at many 
levels ; it is doubtful whether the capital goods indus- 
tries are at present under greater pressure than they 
have met in the last two years, and total demand upon 
them is now probably easing. Some slack may actually 
develop within these industries ; but it is the general 
level of demand that the Government wishes to restrain. 


Ec element in public industry has its own inherent 
needs (and most are heavily capitalised by com- 
parison with private enterprises). Application of 
the general brake inevitably tends to delay and lengthen 
the long-term programmes in which the nationalised 
industries, for example, have set down the investment 
they need to fulfil the demands the economy may place 
upon them. But the last two years have suggested a 
more logical but less palatable justification for putting 
on the brake than politicians would care to admit. Most 
of those programmes were based upon an assumption 
of continued economic growth from 1954-55 at a rate 
which the British economy, given its present vulner- 
ability, has proved patently unable to afford. At best, 
if the policy succeeds, that rate of growth might be 
resumed from some time in 1958 or 1959 ; but what 
is more likely is a succession of spurts and pauses, giving 
on the average a less vigorous rate of growth. An 
economy that cannot afford as much economic 
growth as it hoped will not need as much net 
investment. 


Low Freights 


of escape by such methods from the facts of the shipping 
market. Their consequences, in the last twelve months, 
are to be seen in the wild rise of tramp dry-cargo and 
tanker freight rates to their all-time peak, followed by a 
relapse to the lowest levels since before the Korean war 
started in 1950. 

The Suez Canal crisis was directly responsible for 
the upsurge that began a year ago in tramp freight 
rates. The requisitioning of ships by the British and 
French Governments for military purposes, coupled 
with the extension of voyages caused by the closing of 
the canal, and the consequent disorganisation of normal 
cargo liner sailing schedules, created an unprecedented 
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demand for tonnage. A temporary world-wide 
deficiency of shipping was revealed, and freight rates 
soared. To take advantage of the situation, normal 
repairs and maintenance work on ships were deferred, 
and the classification societies, such as Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping, suspended their normal rules to avoid the 
responsibility of withdrawing tonnage ‘from an over- 
pressed market. In addition, more than a hundred war- 
built Liberty and Victory ships were released from the 
United States “ national defence reserve ” laid-up fleet, 
mainly for commercial service (incidentally, an uncon- 
stitutional procedure which, owing to the manifest 
necessity of preventing the economic and industrial 
activity of the Western countries from coming to a 
standstill, was not questioned in principle at the time). 
By apparently mutual consent, the released ships have 
since been unobtrusively returned to the reserve fleet. 


wo military and political crises—the Korean War 
and the Suez Canal episode—have coincided with 

peak tramp shipping freight rates. That is not surpris- 
ing, but it has helped to disguise the consistent increase 


DRY CARGO OIL TANKER 
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in demand for merchant shipping that has marked the 
development of postwar international trade and 
economic expansion. And conversely, the sudden slump 
in tramp shipping freight rates which has occurred in 
recent months has helped to exaggerate the association 
of prosperity in the shipping industry with such 
disasters as plague, famine and war. 

What in fact has happened, taking a longer view, 
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is that until now the volume of international sea- 
borne trade since the war has been expanding faster 
than the volume of tonnage to carry it. The Korean 
and Suez political crises caught world shipping short, 
but these were extraneous events. They may have 
obscured, but they did not alter, the fact that the ship- 
ping industry had been persistently concentrating on 
increasing its tonnage by ordering new ships to be built 
Shipbuilding capacity has been expanded ; and the ships 
now being delivered by the world’s shipyards at an 
unprecedented rate are much more efficient and 
economical. 

If the strategic effect on merchant shipping of the 
Korean war and Suez could be ignored, it would be 
apparent that the time has now come when the supply 
of ships, for the first time since before the war, has 
overtaken current demand for their services. Just when 
ships ordered four or five years ago are coming into 
service, there is appearing at least a temporary recession 
in world traffic in commodities, owing to balance of 
payments difficulties, and the consequent restrictions 
on trading, and cuts inside domestic economies. 

Shipowners had been riding on a rising tide ever since 
the end of the war. The present malaise in world trade, 
coming so soon after the Suez crisis, has upset their 
calculations, particularly in the matter of timing. At 
the moment it takes up to five years between ordering 
a ship and obtaining delivery ; and ships are now being 
delivered at a fast rate just at a time when demand for 
them has subsided. Meanwhile, the acute shortage of 
tonnage to meet the exceptional needs caused by the 
Suez crisis has passed. Any old tub could then show a 
handsome profit, and its use retarded the normal scrap- 
ping of old and inefficient ships. The mild winter and 
the favourable grain harvest in Europe have mini- 
mised the demand for-imports of the commodities 
that provide the greatest employment for dry-cargo and 
tanker tramp ships. And this sudden relaxation of 
demand has coincided with a phase in the world ship- 
building programme in which the accent in completions 
is on dry-cargo tramp ships. These have been coming off 
the stocks this year in almost unprecedented numbers, 

and the flood of new cargo ships 


will continue at least until the end 
| 


of this year. These are ships that, 
in the main, were ordered shorily 
after the Korean war, sandwiched 
between two spates of wholesale 
tanker ordering. They are larger, 
faster and more economical to run 
than war-built or prewar tramp 
ships, and they can show an op:- 
ating profit at a lower level of 
freight rates than the older ship.. 
783 | 443* 42 A prolonged period of low freight 
1974 3,515 | 196 stg Cates should thus rapidly drive the 
older and inefficient ships off the 
(') Plus tax free capital distribution of 3 per cent. { Preliminary figures. market - already a resumption of 
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Owners 4re reluctant to incur the expense of laying 
up, or the alternative of going out of business 
altogether. Today it may cost anything from {50 to 
£85 a day to keep a tramp laid up, and there is not 
much inducement for owners to lay up until freights 
are so low that the ships incur daily losses equal to this. 
Such reluctance tends to prolong the surplus of tonnage 
overhanging a depressed market, and thus to 
deepen the depression of freight rates, even though 
eventually the supply of tonnage adjusts itself to the 
level of demand. But shipping is not a perfect market ; 
the level of demand is never static, and it is impossible 
to adjust the supply of tonnage rapidly. Consequently, 
supply and demand continually appear to be chasing 
each other up and down the scales, so that the fortunes 
of tramp shipowners seem more precarious than most. 


HE tramp shipowner’s dilemma at present, there- 
fore, is twofold. First he must decide if the time 

has come for him to lay up or scrap altogether his less 
efficient vessel, or if he should hang on a little longer in 
the hope that world demand will again force freight rates 
up. Secondly, he must decide fairly soon whether to 
order a new ship for delivery in 1962 or later, or whether 
to cancel an order he has already placed or to abandon 
an option on a berth that is shortly due to be taken up. 
A quick look at the statistical prospect may help 
here. W. G. Weston Ltd. have calculated that at March 


IN THE MARKETS 


Industrials Fall Further 


s the new Stock Exchange account opened on Wednes- 

day industrial share prices sagged a little further. And 
on Thursday after the news of the suspension of drawings 
by the Ideal Bank, the fall became sharp and the selling 
as heavy as the market could absorb. At 175.9 The 
Economist indicator shows a drop of 4.9 on the week 
ended on Wednesday ; it stands at its lowest level this 
year though it is still above its lowest point at the height 
of the Suez crisis last November. A little selling for “ new 
time” is a much less usual Stock Exchange phenomenon 
than a little buying for new time. And when it does occur 
it provides the surest indication that the market and those 
who are nearest to the market are still in a bearish mood. 
Even though Wall Street has not this week been pushing 
London downwards, there was plenty of justification for a 
further decline in industrials. On every hand—from the 
paper industry, and from the cement industry, as from the 
rayon industry last week—comes the news of eroded profits ; 
from the Canadian aluminium industry there comes the 
news of capital plans deferred. Most of this week’s bad 
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31st this year the world’s dry-cargo tramp fleet (of 
vessels of 4,000 tons deadweight and over) exceeded 
21 million tons dw. At the same time some 6} million 
tons were under construction or on order for delivery 
by 1962, giving a potential tramp fleet in five years’ 
time of about 26} million tons, after allowing for wast- 
age and losses. But this total would include nearly 
5 million tons of ships built in 1941 or before, and well 
over 20 years of age. If these old ships disappear, as 
they surely must if freight rates continue at their pre- 
sent levels for any length of time (the reverse of the same 
token is that freight rates will continue abysmally low 
if the old ships do not disappear), then the potential 
tramp fleet in 1962 will have about the same 
tonnage as today’s fleet; but it will contain a much 
larger element of faster ships, with a much higher carry- 
ing capacity. 

The basic question, therefore, is whether the expan- 
sion of world trade by 1962 will match the supply of 
tramp ships. If the volume of trade should remain 
much the same as at present, there would still be a 
plentiful supply of shipping, even if all prewar ships 
had been scrapped. If they should not be scrapped, 
world trade will have to expand very considerably in 
order to find employment for the world’s tramp ships 
at reasonable freight rates. On the whole, shipowners 
and charterers will eventually benefit if the present blast 
of low freight rates continues long enough to sweep 
the obsolescent ships out of service. 






company news, like the fall in bank advances, can be put 
down to factors that were present before the latest manifes- 
tation of the credit squeeze in mid-September ; the prospect 
of a further contraction in profits and dividends as 7 per 
cent adds its weight seems stark. 

The gilt-edged market has not this week been the exact 
counterpart of the industrial share market. Gilt-edged stocks 
declined at the end of last week but held steady through 
the first half of this week declining only slightly on Thurs- 
day while industrials were falling sharply. On balance 
sterling lost a little ground against the American dollar 
(at $2.79% on Wednesday against $2.80) a week earlier) 
and against the D-Mark (at 11.77% against 11.79) but sterl- 
ing has not really been weak, and the drawing of $250 
million from the Export-Import bank considerably outweighs 
the gold payment made this month to EPU, so that next 
week’s gold reserve figure should be satisfactory. It is not 
surprising however that the gilt-edged market has lost a 
little of its impetus. The Financial Times index of Govern- 
ment securities has declined over the same period from 
78.85 to 78.58. But over the 7 per cent Bank rate period 
as a whole its performance has been useful. On September 
2oth the index stood at 77.45. The modest recovery has 
enabled substantial funding to be carried out by open market 
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operations, and the time must be approaching when the 
authorities should feel confident enough to allow one or two 
local authority or colonial issues so that a basis for the many 
loans held up in the queue can be established. 


BANK FIGURES 


Sharp Fall in Advances 


HE October statement of the London clearing banks 
happens to cover neatly the first four weeks after the 
increase in Bank rate and the Chancellor’s new injunction on 
bank advances. In those four weeks the banks show a 
further reduction in advances of £32.6 million—despite an 
exceptional increase of £18.4 million to the state boards, 
which seems to be due simply to an accident of timing of 
the boards’ drawings on the Exchequer. The reduction of 
£51 million in advances to other borrowers can hardly yet 
reflect the new stringency ; the bankers wish it were as easy 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


Oct. 16, Change on 
1957 Months Year 


£mn. £mn. £mn., 


Deposits 4 > 


+ 153-9 
“* Net ’’ Deposits* -| “I 


Call Money 
Treasury Bills 
Other Bills 
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State Boards 
All Other 


* Excluding items in course of collection. 
t Ratio of Assets to published deposits. 
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as that. It is believed to have been swollen by substantial 
repayments by financial institutions that happened to fall 
due. 

Total bank advances, at £1,922 million, are now some 
£21 million below the Chancellor’s limit, set at the average 
in the twelve months to August. But seasonal influences 
will soon be strongly upward. Whether the bankers achieve 
their aim or not is likely to depend on whether the Chan- 
cellor succeeds in his wider aim of adjusting the general 
business climate. Falling commodity prices in part spring 
from dear money and they are one of the influences reduc- 
ing the demand for advances ; tighter business conditions 
would give the banks new reasons for scrutinising again 
each demand for an advance on the basis of the credit risk. 


Back into Gilt-Edged ? 


HE greater the success of the banks in limiting their 
iy advances, the greater will be the boost to their 
liquidity. This is already comfortable ; in mid-October, the 
average ratio was still 36.2 per cent, compared with 37.1 
per cent a year before and well above the 33.8 per cent ratio 
of October, 1955. This cushion will surely be more than 
sufficient to see the banks through the pressures of the new 
year—the more so if the Treasury continues to need domes- 
tic finance to absorb the reflux of gold and exchange 

Nor does it now look as if there will be any substantial 
strain on deposits and liquid assets from switches into direct 
investment in Treasury bills and other short dated assets. 
Deposit accounts at § per cent are no mean attraction ; 
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indeed, the big switch that has been evident so far has been 
from the banks’ current accounts (down £32.6 million in 
October) into deposit accounts, which have risen by £124 
million, or fully 5 per cent, in the four weeks. 

The banks, therefore, have to consider whether this is 
the time to re-enter the gilt-edged market in strength. In 
the October statements, only one bank, Barclays, showed a 
significant increase, of £10 million. It may be recalled that 
Barclays was one of the banks that was buying gilt-edged in 
the early weeks of this year; its ratio of investments to 
deposits (now 34.0 per cent) is easily the largest among the 
big banks. But assuming that the general economic outlook 
continues to underpin gilt-edged, it will be surprising if 
other banks do not soon resume buying. 


THE ECONOMY 


Output Uncertain 


HE day after one department of the Treasury issued an 
7 iene bulletin celebrating the fact that industrial 
output from May to August had been 4 per cent higher 
than a year before and “rising strongly at end-August,” 
another department of the Treasury has disclosed the 
fact that it had not: it was about 3 per cent up, and in 
July and August seems to have been rather lower than in 
June. Revisions of this kind are constantly occurring as 
information accrues to fill in gaps in the statistical records 
of industrial production—and, incidentally, would occur 
even more if it became possible to estimate the course of 
production with a shorter delay. For September the statis- 
ticians now forecast that the seasonal adjusted index may 
turn out to be 140-141 (1948=100) ; but they forecast 
August as 141-142, and had to revise this down to 139. 
The level of industrial output, before the latest tightening 
of credit, may thus have been about 23 per cent higher than 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(SEASONALLY ADJUSTED) 


(1948 100) 


All industries Manufacturing 
1956 1957 1955 1956 1957 


January 138 136 139 142 139 
February 136 136 140 141 142 
137 137 141 141 141 


137 137 142 140 140 
136 140 143 139 144 
138 142 140 141 147 


136 140 141 139 145 
134 139 141 137 143 
137 140-141 143 142 


October 136 144 139 
November 137 144 140 
December 136 147 139 


at the same time last year, and about 13 per cent higher 
than in September, 1955 ; it had not yet exceeded the level 
at the end of 1955, and whether it was still rising above the 
level of midsummer is uncertain. 

This is surprising, though further revisions can always 
cancel out the surprise ; there was a marked increase in 
spending consumer durables this summer, capital invest- 
ment was still high, and exports were above the level of a 
year before. In the industry that has recovered most 
sharply, motors, there are some signs that stocks of com- 
ponents, built up last year, were being drawn upon this 
summer, so that the increases in demand did not percolate 
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back to its engineering suppliers as much as might have been 
expected. Those stocks must be run down by now, but there 
ensues a seasonal slack period for motors ; and credit having 
been tightened, some of the manufacturers may continue 
to go slow on re-ordering from their parts suppliers. Private 
investment may be slipping somewhat from its very high 
level ; public investment, so far, has been rising. Whether 
this promises any further significant rise in industrial output 
from the levels attained this summer looks rather doubtful. 






RAILWAY FINANCES 


The Stopper for Wages 


HE Chancellor’s main thrust, in his efforts to puncture 
the impending round of wage claims, is directed at 
the industry that has so often acted as pace-setter for each 
spring crop of new wage agreements: the railways. This 
year the Chancellor certainly has ample power to influence 
the financial conditions in which the process of railway wage 
bargaining is conducted, since the Exchequer is now making 
special temporary advances to cover the Transport Com- 
mission’s annual deficits. But the effect of the particular 
use he has chosen to make of it, by stipulating now the level 
of advances he is prepared to make next year and in 1959, 
is difficult to weigh. Next year’s special advance, he has 
warned the commission, will be no greater than the pay- 
ment needed to cover the net deficit this year, and for 1959 
the advance will be cut in accordance with the tentative 
forecast the commission made of its net deficit for that year 
when it undertook last year’s major review of its financial 
prospects. 

No doubt the Chancellor’s fiat will strengthen the position 
of the commission when it makes its reply next month to 
the new demands that have now been lodged by the railway 
unions. They have put in for a 40-hour working week, in 
place of the existing one of 44 hours, and a third week’s 
paid annual leave, on top of a claim for a “ substantial ” 
wage increase (NUR) or for one of 10 per cent (ASLEF). 
Whether the commission can again decide to grant increases 
rather higher than are justified by actual increases in pro- 
ductivity, as it did last year, will depend on the degree of 
stringency this new fiat places upon the commission’s 
financial condition. Last March the commission defended 
its settlement for a wage increase of § per cent, against 
the 3 per cent award that the NUR had rejected, on the 
grounds that the unions had agreed to consider further ways 
of improving productivity and also on the possibility of 
obtaining “a more orderly method of dealing with wage 
claims.” A strike then, the commission felt, would have 
meant forfeiting both the good start that had been made 
in improving labour relations and the traffic bonus from 
4} months’ fuel rationing. 

The commission could finance any higher current deficit 
Next year out of its own shrinking liquid funds, or alter- 
nately by raising its charges. But traffics are still declining, 
apart from rail passenger journeys, and if the vehicle 
industry finds that it has to offload more of its rising pro- 
duction of cars and lorries on to the home market the rail- 
ways and the state haulage business will experience an even 
tougher fight for traffic. Last year the commission’s net 


Current deficit on all its activities rose to £54 million from 
£31 million in 1955. This year the net deficit is likely to 
be higher still, because of the continuing decline in traffic, 
and the further rise in costs. This suggests that the ceiling 
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on next year’s Exchequer advance could be in the region 
of- £60 million. But what the ceiling will be in 1959 is 
anyone’s guess ; the figure Mr Thorneycroft has chosen to 
commit the commission to is no more than a notional figure 
of the rate of annual deficit likely to be achieved by then 
after allowing for possible benefits from the (uncut) 
modernisation programme and from the railways’ new 
commercial freedom. 


THE FRANC 





France Completes Devaluation 


HE veiled and partial 20 per cent devaluation of the 

French franc arranged in August was completed and 
acknowledged last weekend. Even in France the dreaded 
word “ devaluation ” can no longer be avoided. The August 
exercise took the form of adding a 20 per cent bonus to the 
proceeds of French exports and imposing a 20 per cent sur- 
charge on sales of currencies to French importers in respect 
of all but “essential transactions.” The essential trans- 
actions were imports of basic raw materials such as metals, 
coal, oil, cotton, wool and silk. To the eyes of all outside 
France this meant a devaluation of the franc from 980 to 
the £ to 1,176 to the £ plus a subsidy on raw material 
imports of 20 per cent. The Bank of England and all other 
central banks outside France treated the combined move as 
devaluation and quoted the franc on the new basis. 

The differential exchange rate applied at the old parity 
to certain imports was regarded as an attempt by France 
to hold down the cost of essential imports and thus to help 
in freezing prices and wages. But few people in France 
really believed that what was done in August was a final 
step. Frenchmen quickly increased their imports of the 
subsidised raw materials and put them into store 
because they did not believe that the subsidised rate of 
exchange would be permanent. They were right ; last week- 
end these extra imports, together with the continued 
pressure on the franc and the fast ebbing gold reserves, 
forced the caretaker government to make the 20 per cent 
devaluation of the franc applicable to all import transactions. 
There are now no favoured imports, and the August devalua- 
tion of the franc is complete, though it is not necessarily 
the last. 

Evidence is unfortunately mounting that more will have 
to be done. The continued absence of a French Govern- 
ment has encouraged a further flight of French capital which 
has been reflected in bidding for gold, the price of which has 
risen in Paris this week to 545,000 francs for a kilo bar, its 
highest for five years. In London franc notes have been at 
or near the ceiling of 1,184% and the French Stabilisation 
Fund has again had to intervene to support the currency. 
It must now be a question of days before the resources of 
the Fund have to be supplemented by transferring to it 
some of the last ditch reserves of £200 million of gold held 
by the Bank of France. The weakness of the franc has 
brought some incidental support for sterling but this may be 
merely of a special and short-term nature. 


TIN 


Buffer Stock Strategy 


HE International Tin Council’s buffer stock seems to 
have accumulated more tin than anyone in the market 
had guessed. By the end of June it had bought 3,916 tons 
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held, partly in cash metal and partly in forward tin. What 
the buffer stock now holds is not disclosed, but the end- 
Juné figure suggests that the buffer stock bought heavily 
almost as soon as it could. Not until early April did tin 
fall below the price of £780 a ton at which the buffer stock 
manager is empowered to buy if he thinks fit, and in the 
three months to June it did not fall below £758 a ton. 
The buffer stock must therefore have used roughly a third 
of its resources in a period before the fall in the price of 
tin had really begun to hurt the producers. Its buying power 
was approximately equal to one year’s surplus of tin on the 
council’s new estimate of 12,500 tons for the year ending 
June 30th next. 

By the middle of July, when tin had fallen into the range 
of £745 to £750 a ton, the buffer stock, so the market 
believes, stopped buying. It did not reappear in support 
until tin fell almost to £730 a ton, at which price it must 
buy. Purchases since the end of June are put by the market 
at not more than about 1,500 tons, the buffer taking no 
more than enough to hold the cash price at £730. If the 
market guesses are right, the buffer stock might have 
enough ammunition left to buy a further 8,000 to 8,500 tons 
at current prices. Power remains with the council to call 
for a further contribution of 5,000 tons or its cash equivalent 
from the members and it can recommend restriction of 
exports when the buffer stock approaches 10,000 tons. That 
danger level was not in sight at last week’s meeting. The 
total powers—further purchases, further contributions and 
restriction—by which the International Tin Council could 
hold the £730 a ton line remain formidable. In raising its 
estimate of the world’s tin surplus for the year from 
6,000-7,000 tons calculated in August to 12,500 tons now, 
the council has allowed for the Russian tin now coming on 
the market and, it is believed, for some decline in produc- 
tion as a result of lower prices. 


MIDDLE EAST OIL 


More Oil from Persia 


oT until August of this year did the monthly output 
N of crude oil in Persia regain its 1951 rate. Once the 
leading oil producer of the Middle East, Persia is now in 
third place behind Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, after regain- 
ing its lead over Iraq when the trans-Syrian pipelines were 


sabotaged last, winter. The new expansion programme 
announced last week by the International Oil Consortium, 
outshining the activities of the National Iranian Oil Com- 
pany and Mr Mattei outside the consortium area, may help 
further to restore Persia’s position—if markets for the extra 
output can be found. 

The consortium’s expansion programme, which will cost 
some £50 million, is based largely on the new Gach Saran 
oilfield, which lies to the east of the older producing fields 
and is only about 50 miles from the Persian Gulf. Pro- 
duction from that field, negligible in 1954, rose to nearly 
2 million tons in the first nine months of 1957 ; as this 
entire output has been taken from only three wells, each 
well must be flowing at a rate of at least 15,000 barrels a 
day—ten times as fast as a good well in the hottest explora- 
tion areas of the United States today. This gives some 
indication of the size of the field, and development drilling 
in the new programme is expected to raise its capacity to 
more than 22 million tons a year—about the same as the 
present capacity of Persia’s largest producing field, Agha 
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Jari. To market Gach Saran crude oil, sulphur extraction 
units are to be built to improve its quality, and a new pipe- 
line, 26-28 inches in diameter for part of the way and 30-32 
inches for the rest, is to be built to a new deep water 
terminal, equipped to handle tankers of up to 100,000 tons 
deadweight, on the Persian Gulf somewhere in the vicinity 
of Ganaweh. 

At Agha Jari itself, output is to be raised by a third from 
the present 22 million tons a year to some 30 million tons 
a year, and an additional pipeline will be laid, parallel to 
the existing system, to move the extra output to the crude 
oil loading point at 
Bandar Mashur. To- 
gether, the develop- 
ments at Gach Saran 
and Agha Jari will 
increase the consor- 
tium’s production 
capacity by more than 
75 per cent to some 
70 million tons a year. 
The current output 
rate of over 38 million 
tons a year is in turn 
well above the minimum of just over 29 million tons 
stipulated in the consortium agreement for the year ending 
in January, 1958. 

Under the terms of the consortium agreement there are 
no stipulated minimum rates after January, 1958, but the 
consortium is expected to adjust production so as to 
“reasonably reflect” the supply and demand for Middle 
East oil. In practice it cannot very well be content with 
a rate of increase any lower than that recorded by other 
Middle Eastern producers. But with the demand for 
Middle East oil now rising more slowly than had been 
expected, and with Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Iraq—and per- 
haps the Sahara—all demanding bigger outlets, where will 
the market be in 1960 for nearly double the present output 
of the consortium in Persia, to say nothing of the National 
Iranian Oil Company’s hopes from Qum ? 
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IDEAL BANK 


Doors Closed 


SMALL private savings bank in Birmingham with 

deposits of £1,098,000, the Ideal Bank, announced on 
Wednesday that it was suspending all withdrawals and 
accepting no further deposits until a full investigation had 
been carried out. The bank is not a Trustee Savings Bank 
and its deposits are not therefore guaranteed. It was 
founded in 1896 in conjunction with a friendly society, and 
until just before the war it was registered as a friendly 
society. But after the passing of the Prevention of Fraud 
Act of 1939, it ceased to be within the purview of the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, and became subject to the 
provisions of the Companies Act. The managing director 
of the bank has stated that the difficulties arose from the 
increasing withdrawals—the bank paid interest on deposits 
of 23 and 3 per cent, subject to tax— at a time when the 
bank’s assets had suffered heavy depreciation. Nearly all 
securities held are in trustee stocks, but three-quarters are 
reported to be in Savings Bonds and Transport stock ; the 
latter is a much longer dated stock than the joint stock banks 
would normally hold. 
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CAPTIAL 
can be 
a decisive 
Jactor 


for industrial and commercial en- 
terprises in their expansion and pro- 
gress. I.C.F.C.’s function is to 
provide permanent and long-term 
capital for small and medium con- 


cerns in the most suitable form in 


amounts from £5,000 to £200,000. 


Our booklet, C.3. ‘Capital for Bus- 
iness and Where to Find It’, will be 


Sent on request. 


INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


Shareholders: The English and 
Scottish Banks 
Head Office: 7 Drapers’ Gardens, 
London, E.C.2 
Tel: NAVional 8621/5 


BRANCHES 
Birmingham—214 Hagley Road 
Fdgbaston 4181 
Leicester—31 Friar Lane Granby 854 
Manchester—73 Whitworth Street 
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Edinburgh—33 Charlotte Square 
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A rugged valley becomes the site of a giant hydro-electric 
scheme; a complete new industry grows out of a wasteland. 
Schools, power stations, industrial projects like that shown 
below, modern hospitals, and whole new towns transform the 
skyline in many parts of the world. Plans like these can only 
be realised economically by men of diverse talents working 
together in harmony for a single aim. Such close co-operation 
is assured when Cubitts undertake projects of any magnitude; 
every phase, from their inception to the installation of 

engineering services and final finishing, is carried out by 
eee specialist divisions within the Group. 
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New Tissue Mill at Northfleet, Kent for the Bowater-Scott Corporation Ltd. 
Architects: Messrs. Farmer & Dark. Consulting Engineer for superstructure : 
Alfred E. Beer Esq., E.R.D., A.C.G.I., A.M.I.C.E., M.LStruct.E., M.Cons.E, 
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SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 


Tracing the Emigrants 


SERIOUS attempt has been made in the past year by the 

Advisory Council on Scientific Policy to find out how 
many scientists and engineers are emigrating from this 
country. This has often been raised as a scare ; now there 
are genuine signs that emigration may be on the increase. 
Between 1950 and 1956, about 6 per cent of the post-gradu- 
ate chemists and 10 per cent of the post-graduate physicists 
turned out by the universities emigrated either to Canada 
or the United States. But there were more emigrations in 
1956 than in any other previous year and, says the council 
in its annual report, “if enquiries about posts abroad can 
be taken as an indication of serious intention to emigrate, 
there may be a big increase in the number of engineers who 
emigrate in 1957.” The loss of engineers through emigra- 
tion is equal to about 8 per cent of the number newly quali- 
fied each year. 

The data from which these conclusions were drawn are 
necessarily vague. Some universities could only supply 
information from memory, in other cases the definition of 
“engineer” or “ chemist” depended largely on how the 
emigrant chose to describe himself. But they are enough 
to show a trend that extends not only to post-graduates 
taking work abroad, but to those taking fellowships in 
American or Canadian universities. The council suggests 
that as many as 40 per cent of the 410 chemists and 130 
physicists taking up transatlantic fellowships stayed over 
there when these were completed. The Council says that 
it has 

little evidence that an undue proportion of our better 

students are leaving the United Kingdom [but] we pro- 

pose to keep the situation under review lest the loss of 
highly qualified scientists, who have been educated in 

British universities mainly at government expense over & 


period of five to six years reaches unreasonable propor- 
tions. 


While the first class man will always be offered congenial 
work to keep him in this country, the slightly less brilliant 
graduate can probably do better for himself elsewhere. But 
Britain’s current shortage of technical manpower is perhaps 
most acute today in the lower cadres where the indispens- 
able scientific donkey work is done. If this is the case, then 
the council should not necessarily restrict its concern to 
“our better students.” Emigrants to North America are 
attracted largely by better wages and working conditions 
and by the fact that once there, it is difficult to obtain jobs 
in England without first coming home. The council’s 
suggestion that British companies should make arrange- 
ments for recruiting staff in America is worth a trial ; so is 
its plan to send more post graduates to Europe (after which 
experience would they be glad to come home ?). But it is 
difficult to see how the lure of high wages can be countered 
in anything but kind. Moreover, migration is a cost any 
developing and mobile economy must afford : and presum- 
ably there is a little traffic the other way. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


New Rules at Halifax 


FTER the remarkable contest in the Halifax Building 
Society last April, when the special train from London 
and the hiring of the two biggest halls in Halifax failed to 
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bring together more than a fraction of one per cent of the 
700,000 voting members to the poll, a reform of the society’s 
rules had to come. The President of the Halifax, Mr 
Denham, admitted at the April meeting that the society’s 
tules were “ fopelessly out of date.” He and his colleagues 


- on the board, including Mr Bentley who was then elected, 


have now submitted unanimous proposals for reform, to be 
discussed at Halifax on November 11th. The changes 
should go through without difficulty, as they deserve. 

The new rules provide for a postal vote (though this 
would cost £20,000) on “ contested issues,” which would 
include occasions when more candidates were nominated 
for the board than there were vacancies. To cut out 
frivolous candidatures, three months’ notice is required of 
an intended candidature for the board other than by retiring 
directors and persons nominated by the board. A deposit 
of £250 from unofficial candidates is also required but will 
be returnable if the candidate polls at least a third of the 
votes cast for the last of the successful candidates. Two sub- 
sidiary changes in the rules impose a retiring age of 75 on 
all directors other than the present board, and impose a 
waiting time of six months before voting rights are estab- 
lished for new members, but not for any present members. 

The new rules represent a clear advance on the outdated 
ones to which the society was forced to work in the con- 
troversy last April. It would be ungenerous not to wel- 
come them, yet they are still much inferior to the rights 
that the law confers on shareholders in a public company. 
In the Halifax the rule is one vote per member, whether 
borrower or lender or both. There is still no provision 
for proxies. There is still no regular communication with 
members other than by advertisement in the press. Only 
in the columns of the press can members learn what the 
financial results have been, when the meeting is to be held 
and what the agenda includes. If the meeting reveals a 
contested issue and ballot papers go out the directors may 
enclose their view with the ballot paper. No right is con- 
ferred on the opposition to express its view under the same 
postage stamp. 

Would Mr Bentley have been elected if the new rules 
had been in force last April ? The answer perhaps would 
have depended on whether he had been prepared himself 
to spend £20,000 on a personal letter to all members. The 
Halifax society can certainly not be blamed for the anomalies 
in building society law and practice that still remain. 
The other great societies in the North make no regular 
communication to their members though in the South of 
England most big societies gratuitously do so. It is the 
law, not the Halifax society, that is at fault and the case 
for reform is not in one particle weakened by what the 
Halifax society very properly is now doing. 


FREE TRADE 


Taxes in the Common Market 


ITH the approach of the European Common Market 
V4 and the Free Trade Area the British industrialist 
will have to acquaint himself with the role that taxes play 
in foreign costs and competition. The Federation of British 
Industries has done well to anticipate this interest by issuing 
a booklet* containing a concise summary of the tax struc- 
tures of all the countries (except Luxemburg) which are 


* Taxation in the Proposed European Free Trade Area. FBI, 
21, Tothill Street, S.W.1. 20s. 
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likely to come into the Common Market or the Free Trade 
Area. 

This useful task has been well done. The FBI has not 
tried to measure the differing weights of taxation in the 
different countries, but it does assert that “im every case 
the weight is high enough to cause variations in the tax 
structure to be of some moment.” The FBI’s object is to 
give the British industrialist some notion of the effect of 
taxes upon the competitive strength of these countries and 
upon the merits of setting up production or trade in them. 

After summarising these tax complexes, the compilers 
indulge in the luxury of some broad generalisations : 

(1) Compared with the British system, the base for income 
tax is universally wider on the Continent ; taxes will often 
fall on capital gains as well as on income. But European 
tax authorities (through their treatment of depreciation and 
stock valuations) are much more lenient in assessing for 
tax fortuitous profits arising out of a fall in the value of 
money. 

(2) Only in Germany, Belgium and Denmark are retained 
profits treated differently for tax from distributed profits. 
And the more liberal treatment of stock valuations and 
depreciation (which in most cases can be accelerated and 
which usually covers a wider range of assets than in Britain) 
gives a “strong impetus ” towards retaining profits to keep 
real capital intact. 

(3) Losses for tax purposes are treated less liberally on 
the Continent than in this country. 

(4) Double taxation is generally more effectively relieved 
in this country than on the Continent and not all European 
countries give special relief on profits earned overseas. 

(5) “Cascade” taxes on turnover (unknown in this 


country and in which tax is levied at each transfer of owner- - 


ship) give some encouragement to industrial and com- 
mercial integration. Continental taxes on capital values 
and payroll taxes “have some limiting effect on the 
flexibility of business.” 


Instrument Makers Look Ahead 


ip the industries that came out in favour of the 
proposed scheme of European free trade were the 


makers of scientific instruments. This was a surprising, 
and encouraging, response from an industry that has been 
protected by the key industry duties and by quotas for so 
long. Admittedly it now exports about a quarter of its 
turnover, but only a sixth or so of these overseas sales are 
made in the six countries forming the common market and 
another tenth come from the countries that might join the 
wider free trade area. Competition from Germany and 
from subsidiaries of American manufacturers in other parts 
of Europe (a large proportion of British capacity is Ameri- 
can-owned) has become really tough in the last six to eight 
years and several good European markets captured in the 
early postwar years have been lost or whittled down. There 
have often been criticisms from continental buyers of some 
British firms’ prices and of their speed in developing new 
ideas, though in the field of nuclear and electronic instru- 
ments and in certain optical devices the general criticism 
is less valid. 

Last weekend when the Scientific Instrument Manufac- 
turers’ Association spent their annual meeting discussing the 
implications of free trade for their industry, their President, 
Mr Paul Goudime, stressed the need for closer co-operation 
between manufacturers in research and development, in the 
standardisation and production of components, and in sell- 
ing and servicing activities overseas. The Association now 
has a membership of some 160 firms, of whom 70 per cent, 
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he said, are “small or medium sized firms.” An annual 
turnover of £50 million shared by upwards of 160 firms 
suggests that the output in many firms in this industry, 
where research, development, and manufacturing equipment 
costs are high if one is developing one’s own designs, must 
be extremely low. Some combination of activities would 
seem to be clearly necessary for this industry of many 
smallish firms to face the even tougher competition that free 
trade will bring. 


SCOTTISH BANK MERGER 


National and Commercial 


ta boards of the Commercial Bank of Scotland, an 
independent bank, and the National Bank of Scotland, 
in which Lloyds Bank has owned a 97} per cent interest 
since 1918, announce that discussions are in progress on a 
merger of shareholders’ interests. No details have been 
given of the form that a merger might take. The Commer- 
cial Bank has a paid-up capital of £4 million, and the 
National Bank {2.4 million ; at their last balance sheet 
dates, just about a year ago, their deposits were £117.4 
million and £106.6 million respectively. A merger would 
be another move in the consolidation of Scottish banking, 
which is still desirable ; though it might be some tim: 
before it yielded visible results. A curious by-product of 
the proposed amalgamation is that, at several removes, it 
would give an English clearing bank a stake in hire purchase 
finance, a business which is conducted by a subsidiary of 
the Commercial Bank. 


ATOMIC POWER 


Cuts in New Stations 


ETWEEN now and 1960-61 the Central Electricity 
Authority and the South of Scotland Electricity Autho- 
rity had expected to spend some £90 million on atomic 
power construction and about £780 million on conventional 
generation, transmission and distribution, most of its 
atomic budget being taken up with stations on which work 
has already started. On two out of the four on order, a 
large part of the foundations are already completed ; pro- 
gress is difficult to compare because the two contractors are 
using different construction methods, one doing most of its 
pressure vessel welding on, and the other off, the site. 
Work on the third station, being built in Scotland, was held 
up by unusually lengthy formalities ; so that although the 
contract was awarded at the same time as those for the first 
two English stations, Bradwell and Berkeley, work on the 
site began only about six weeks ago and only the access 
roads have been finished. Work at the fourth station, at 
Hinkley Point in Somerset, was started immediately the 
contract was announced in mid-September. 

The “re-phasing” of nuclear power investment 20- 
nounced by the Chancellor cannot easily be imposed on 
work on the plants where construction has already begu«, 
but might be achieved with the minimum of fuss by post- 
poning for a few months the invitation to tender for the 
CEA’s fourth atomic station which is to be built in Wales 
Planning permission for this has not yet been given; it 
might be received within the next few months, in which 
case tenders could be submitted, scrutinised and the con- 
tracts awarded by middle or late summer of 1958. Any 
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NEW TWA POLAR ROUTES 


Now in service, TWA Polar Routes 
save hours from London to Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and other 
West Coast cities in America. 


TWA’s superb new Jetstream, 
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liner in the world, can fly you 
More high above the weather, giving 
you the smoothest ride of all. 

and more 
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Equipped with radar and synchrophased (anti-vibration) propellers Time Pay Plan. You pay only 
eo ) 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES USA - EUROPE - AFRICA + ASIA 10% down, the balance later. Ask 
200 Piccadilly, London, WI. Tel: TRAfalgar 1234. Manchester: BLAckfriars 4649 your travel agent or nearest TWA 


*Jetstream is a service mark owned exclusively by TWA office for details. AND ON TO 65 MAJOR U.S. CITIES 
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NEw NEVER WEIGHTED DOWN BY MEANINGLESS DETAIL 


PRESENTED IN DEPTH AND PERSPECTIVE 


A magazine for com-mu'‘ni-ca'tive 
people...tne editorial idea that powers Newsweek's 
record-breaking performance 


Record-Breaker No. 1— ADVERTISING. Newsweek has far 
surpassed the general weekly field in advertising page gains during 
the first half of 1957 . . . and leads the newsweekly field in total ad- 
vertising pages carried during the first nine months of this year. 


Record-Breaker No. 2— QUALITY CIRCULATION. Nine out of 

ten in business, industry, government and the professions . . . seven Ne 

out of ten at the decision levels. These are communicative people . . . WS Week — 1 

with the dynamic capacity for influencing the opinions and decisions I} 

of others in their family, business, social and community relationships. the mouosine. for 
Serving and selling in 86 countries around the world 

U.S. EDITION + EUROPEAN EDITION + PACIFIC EDITION 


(European Offices in London, Paris, Frankfurt.) 
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delays built into this time-table would automatically decel- 
lerate the rate of total nuclear investment ; alternatively, it 
might be argued that this has already been partly achieved 
by the late start of construction in Scotland. The specific 
figures announced for the atomic energy programme in 
March in any case veiled a programme described in the 
loosest possible terms. This allowed for a possible variation 
of 20 per cent in the amount of capacity that it might be 
technically possible to install—between § and 6 million kilo- 
watts by 1965. The rapid rate of progress in nuclear tech- 
nology made the first atomic energy programme obsolete 
within 18 months of publication ; this second programme is 
already beginning to acquire a slightly old-fashioned look. 


SHARE PRICES 


Away from the Average 


QO N the average, as measured by The Economist indicator, 
share prices have this week reached a new low for 
1957 of 175.9. Some of its constituent shares show some 
interesting deviations from the average, as the charts below, 
using end-1956 as a base, reveal. 

The first pair present a contrast. Store shares, led by 
Marks and Spencer and Great Universal Stores, continued 
to be bought heavily throughout the bull phase of the stock 
market ; but some of the speculative followers of store 
shares, once they had sensed disinflation in the air, were 
quick to take their profits and prices fell sharply, though 
not so sharply that profits have been wiped out. Paper 
shares such as A. E. Reed and Bowater, on the other hand, 
had been in strong favour in 1956 but investors were quick 
to spot dangers of overproduction in the paper trade. These 
equities did not share in this year’s market advance but in 
the bear phase they nevertheless fell steeply. 
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For months the threat of renationalisation kept steel 
shares subdued and they have been consistent laggards in 
the market. By contrast a heavy electrical engineering share 
—English Electric—though it has fluctuated extensively 
with other stocks, has not lost its appeal as a growth stock. 
The poor market performance of British Aluminium is 
explained by the fact that the company was short of money 
and had to make a rights issue. Vickers ordinary have 
moved in the same way for the same reason. 
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The accepted leaders of the bull market were oil shares 
(though this was always truer of Shell than of British 
Petroleum) ; the sharp fall in oil shares marked the turning 
point in this year’s market. The recent acceleration of their 
fall is due partly to the announcement of pending new issues 
and partly to a change of view on the longer prospects for 
the oil industry. Among the shares which have escaped are 
some directly engaged in supplying the consumption trades 
with food and drugs ; the recent steadiness of Tate and Lyle 
shows its merits as an income stock not bid up to giddy 
heights in the bull market. But the most remarkable per- 
formance has been put up by the Beecham Group, which 


appears to have successfully overcome earlier troubles in its 
food division. 
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NEW UNIT TRUST 











The Unicorn in Town 








“ro right moment to launch a new investment trust is 
in the lowest trough of a market recession. The trick 
is to know that the moment has arrived. Dillon Walker 
and Company and its new trust management company 
Unicorn Securities think that this is at least a favourable 
time to start. Last week 500,000 units of the Unicorn 
Trust, which is to hold 80 per cent of its portfolio in 
well-spread ordinary shares were offered at 9s. 6d. with 
a prospective yield (subject to any dividend changes that 
may ensue) of £5 4s. 11d. per cent. This is a flexible 
fund with wide investment discretion to the managers. The 
management charge consists of an initial loading of § per 
cent and two half-yearly fees of ,%; per cent each, payable 
out of income but calculated on the value of the portfolio. 
The initial charge is higher than is usual and the annual 
charge lower, but the whole charge is kept within the Board 
of Trade’s permitted maximum. It is hoped that the 
manager’s bid and offered prices will be regularly quoted. 
It is proposed to link the new trust with a savings scheme 
which will carry the sale of the units into factories and 
offices. The London and Edinburgh insurance office is 
offering an endowment policy based on the price of the 
Unicorn units. 








































































































COPPER 











Russian Buying Renewed 





SUDDEN flurry in the copper market this week has 
A carried cash metal briskly up {10 to £193} a ton. 
Its origin was America, where custom smelters are reported 
to be selling substantially larger quantities, and where confi- 
dent statements have been made by Mr C. R. Cox, the 
President of Kennecott Copper, and Mr Roy H. Glover, 
Anaconda’s Chairman. Mr Glover said that he expected 
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inventory reductions by consumers to end soon: he believes 
current copper consumption to be well above the rate 
suggested by the heavy inventory depletions. London 
market people remain sceptical about the rally which they 
attribute to bear covering. But the London market had 
another minor cause for cheerfulness this week. Russia 
was reported in the market for a further 15,000 tons of 
copper wire for delivery, it is believed, next year. Britain 
has already shipped 36,000 tons to Russia this year— 
almost as much as in the whole of 1956. 


RUBBER SHARES 


Refusal to Fall 


UBBER has dragged downwards this year with other 
R commodities and now stands just below 2s. per lb, 
roughly 8d. per lb cheaper than at the beginning of the 
year. But rubber shares are for once not following the 
commodity. They fell in midsummer, but latterly since 
Bank rate was raised they have been one of the few rising 
groups of ordinary shares. This unwonted resilience can 
be credited to a number of quite satisfactory dividends from 
companies whose yields per acre are improving as, the 
newer and better rubber trees reach maturity. The figures 
for Harrisons and Crosfield for the year to June 3oth, 
though they are themselves fairly good, are hardly typical 
because of the group’s heavy commitments in Indonesia and 
in tea. Group trading profit was slightly reduced from 
£1,579,615 to £1,504,645 and the final deferred dividend 
has been maintained at 10 per cent, again making 15 per 


Flying the Iron Curtain 


HE first British air service behind 
the Iron Curtain, the twice weekly 
Viscount service that British European 
Airways began operating to Prague last 


slovakian 
willingness 
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airlines to return there. The Czecho- 
government’s 
to grant 
foreign operators stems from a partly 
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cent for the year. Some smaller estate companies have 
recently increased their dividends. 

Rubber growing is one of the few industries that will 
unquestionably gain from the Overseas Trade Corporation 
provisions of this year’s Finance Bill and this fact hoisted 
the shares sharply in April.- In the market view that fiscal 
advantage is still help- 
ing to hold them up. 
There is also the fact 
that many of the 
estates carry their 
assets at conservative 
values and have abun- 
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dant liquid funds, 
Bid and counter-bid 
possibilities are 


always present in the 
share market. Indeed 
dealers have seen sub- 
stantial transactions 
on the defensive, by 
companies buying interests in each other in order to make 
it more difficult to obtain control. The fear of take-over 
offers may also account for some of the dividend increases. 

Into this complex mixture, where the outlook for rubber 
itself is not particularly bright but the financial strength of 
some of the estates justifies the expectation that shareholders 
will be treated generously, the Capital Issues Committee 
has this week stuck an inept finger. K.M.S. Malay States 
is one of the companies of the Guthrie group that rightly 
decided to return some of its surplus assets. It is repaying 
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similar traffic rights to Iron Curtain 
airlines in London. The Czech airline 
operates at the moment into London 
with relatively old  twin-engined 
Ilyushin 14s, but it may not always. 
The unquestionably beautiful jet 
Tu 104s cluttering Prague airport are a 
reminder that the Russian aircraft 


growing 
concessions to 


month, is also the first major addition 
to the corporation’s route network for 
several years. Potential traffic between 
London and Prague is probably not 
very great, but traffic with points 
further east could be considerable. 
The service to Prague brings BEA one 
step nearer its ultimate goal of a direct 
through route to Warsaw and Moscow, 
an object that it might achieve next 
spring. By dovetailing the Viscount’s 
flights between London and Prague 
with the Russian airline Aeroflot’s jet 
service between Prague and Moscow it 
also makes it possible to cut 40 per 
cent off the flying time between 
London and Moscow. Once a week 
this service connects with Aeroflot’s jet 
service between Moscow and Peking, 
and in theory, at least, a passenger 
could leave London one morning 
and arrive in China the following 
afternoon, 

BEA’s services to Czechoslovakia 
ceased, along with many others, when 
the communists took over in 1947, and 
it is one of the last of the big Western 


realised ambition to see Prague become 
the clearing house for air traffic 
between east and west. The airport 
could hardly be described as busy by 
Western standards but such is the cos- 
mopolitan nature of the air transport 
industry that Prague’s equipment and 
landing aids are much the same as 
those used in Western airports: 
English is the official language of the 
control tower, as it is in Moscow. 

The development of an Iron Curtain 
network involves the granting of 


industry is now concentrating a big 
proportion of its resources on develop- 
ing a range of modern civil airliners, 
both pure jet and turbo-prop, and that 
Iron Curtain airlines will possibly 
have in a few years’ time a wider choice 
of transports than their competitors in 
the West. Czech engineers are at 
pains to stress that, in their view, 
Western observers have _ seriously 
underestimated the immense improve- 
ment in the standard of Russian engin- 
eering during the last five years. 
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too good to grow 


When the Conquistadores brought the language 
of Castile to the New World, riding the trade 
winds Los Vientos Alisios through the Antilles 
towards El Dorado, they brought also a new 
name for a root which had been food for men 
centuries before Columbus came to Hispaniola. 
Camote, the Indians called it : earth-dug, pink- 
fleshed, yam-shaped, succulent. Batata, it 
became : the Spanish, or Sweetpotato, grown 
to-day as an important crop in many lands. Jf it 
is worth the growing. 

For this relative of the Morning Glory pro- 
vides food desired by insects as well as by men, 
and notably by the Sweetpotato Weevil, el piche 
de la batata. Indeed, infestation by these pests 
has, in some areas, made the finest varieties of 
sweetpotato too good to grow, for weevils are 
discriminating, and the best sweetpotatoes suffer 


most. Frequently, three-fourths of the crop may 
be lost—either in the ground or in subsequent 
Storage, for damage is caused both by adult 
weevils and by larvae. 

To-day however, a situation which at one 
time seemed hopeless is changing—due to 
aldrin, developed by Shell. Tests in Puerto Rico 
have shown clearly that this advanced soil insecti- 
cide provides, at last, a practical and effective 
method of control. By a simple, threefold treat- 
ment of soil, cuttings and vines, 98% of all 
tubers in a treated plot were protected without 
affecting the flavour of the sweetpotato, and the 
yield was 50% greater than in check plots where 
nearly two-thirds of the tubers were infested, 
bitter and unmarketable. 

A, further case, indeed, of aldrin, the 
Conquistador. 


aldrin 


ALDRIN, DIELDRIN, ENDRIN, D-D AND NEMAGON ARE 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. 
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PESTICIDES FOR WORLD-WIDE USE 


“We'll have to get busy to keep up 


with you,” said these German experts 


touring Britain’s modern steel works 


HE BRITISH RUN THEMSELVES 
Sl deus ; it’s a national character- 
istic-or perhaps it should be called a 
national failing. Not unnaturally, 
people overseas accept our own 
estimate of ourselves: rather lazy, 
rather behind the times, rather com- 
-placent ; not a patch on the Germans, 
of course, when it comes to work. 

The German industrial journal- 
ists who toured British heavy 
industry earlier this year may have 
had some such curious notions. 
Certainly many suspected that the 
comparative cheapness of British 
steel was due to some form of hidden 
subsidy, rather than to efficient 
operation. When they actually saw 
us at work they quite frankly 
confessed their astonishment. 

Let’s look at ourselves as these 
others see us, in-for example - 
the Steel Industry. 


They know what they’re 
talking about 
These men are experts on industrial 


questions and economics. They asked 
innumerable questions. They never 


stopped taking notes. The steel works 
they saw were Appleby-Frodingham at 
Scunthorpe and Dorman Long at Lack- 
enby, near Middlesbrough (which “puts 
the newest American steel works in the 
shade,” wrote one). They came away 
deeply impressed — and convinced that 


at home they will have to get busy to 
keep pace with us. 

They watched the tapping of the 
great blast furnace “Queen Anne”, 
which has one of the biggest hearth 
diameters in the world. They saw open 
hearth furnaces — where iron becomes 
steel-that can pour 300 tons of molten 
steel into huge ladles, 100 tons at a time. 
They saw a new rolling mill project, 
£20 million worth-three thousand 
feet long, covering more than 28 acres 
under a single roof. They saw an ore 
excavator whose shovel will hold a 
saloon car, with room to spare. 

They were impressed by our plant, 
its design and operation, and the way it 
is integrated — and by the scale of plan- 
ning and investment in it. One de- 
scribed the three-fifths of a mile long 
rolling mill at Lackenby as “having a 
beautiful dynamism.” They were 
amazed by what Appleby-Frodingham 
are able to achieve with very low grade 
ore — ore which very few iron-masters 
in the world would think worth using, 
but which at Scunthorpe, thanks to 
special treatment, supports a thriving 
town. And one wrote, on his return to 
Germany, of our “amazingly low 
figures of coke consumption.” 


“‘ Such cordial informality ” 


They were amazed by our work- 
people. ““What fine workers you have. 
There was an impressive intentness and 
thoroughness about your steel opera- 
tives.”” Above all they were impressed 
by our labour relations. “‘Never before 
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Scunthorpe gave European rivals 
something to think about 





Tapping the giant ““Queen Anne” blast 
furnace, which has one of the largest 
hearth diameters in the world. In 1951 
Appleby-Frodingham made 18,000 tons a 
week from ten blast furnaces. Now they 
make 28,000 tons from four. 


have I seen such cordial informality 
between workers and management, 
especially in steel. The goodwill was so 
potent, so free and easy.” 

In the article he wrote as a result of 
his visit, one of these journalists 
summed up in these words. “The 
current level of costs and prices allows 
the British Steel Industry not only to 


face Continental competition without 


concern, but in fact . . . producers on the 
Continent will hardly be able to com- 


pete.” The British Steel Industry, he 


says, ‘“‘can easily retain its lead over the 
Continent in modernization and ex- 


pansion.” 


Our visitors took back with them a 
picture of efficiency and enthusiasm at 
every level. The Steel Industry believes 
it is a picture that people in this country 
ought to see too-that everyone in Bri- 
tain should know the facts about steel. 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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8s. per £1 unit ; it also proposed to restore the units to a 
nominal {1 by capitalising £67,822 from the general 
reserve, which was available for the purpose without the 
writing up of any asset. To that second half of the operation 
the CIC says no. This refusal by the CIC does not deprive 
the unit holders of their 8s. per unit in cash, but it will 
deprive the Inland Revenue of distributed profits tax on the 
amount that would have been used for restoring the nominal 
capital by a scrip issue. 


STEEL 


Beams for the Builder 


N comparison with their opposite numbers on the 

Continent, British constructional engineers are not par- 
ticularly well served with structural steel by the present 
range of British Standard building sections : and since they 
handle overseas contracts worth some {100 million a 
year, this is a sphere in which competitive strength matters. 
The standard range offers a reasonable selection of shapes 
and sizes, but the shapes generally are not as “ efficient,” in 
terms of strength for a given tonnage of steel, as those 
their competitors can rely upon. Moreover, certain limita- 
tions in size involve British structural engineers in fabrica- 
tion, for example, to enlarge their sections with plate, where 
foreign engineers can buy steel of similar ready rolled 
as sections. This has been due largely to the fact that 
Britain has never possessed a modern four-roll beam mill, 
which its competitors in Luxemburg, Germany, and 
the United States have : ironically, the basic design was 
developed by an Englishman more than half a century ago. 
At last, however, Britain has one, the new universal beam 
mill at Dorman Long in Middlesbrough, which should 
begin experimental rolling early next year and, all being 
well, should be selling a new range of much more 
“efficient ” structural steelwork by the middle of 1958. 
This being the latest four-roll mill built—the last one built 
was in 1930, though Inland Steel in the United States 
modernised one about two years ago; it is also the most 
advanced. At this long last, therefore, the British structural 
engineer may gain an edge over his competitors. 

Dorman Long’s new mill—in itself one of the most 
remarkable and complex pieces of machinery in the British 
steel industry—will offer a range of 44 beam sections from 
8 in x 5} in x 163 lb a foot to 36 in x 16} in x 260 lb, and 
of 27 column sections (in a column the two sides of the H- 
section are thicker than the connecting web) from 6 in x 
6 in x 20 lb per foot to 14 in x 16 in x 426 lb. The flanges of 
the new beams will have a very slight taper, though much 
less than most of the existing standard range (which also 
have a much narrower flanges, and need plates welded on 
to them to give a big H-section). In the parts of the new 
ranges that are directly comparable, the strength and stiff- 
ness of the new beams is considerably greater than that of 
the present structural sections ; for the same job, the saving 
in weight of steel is often of the order of 5-10 per cent 
which will presumably determine the margin within which 
Dorman Long can set its prices. During the long period 
of restricted sizes for structural steel, the constructional 
engineers have gained considerable experience and practice 
in welding fabrication, and may take some time to adopt 
the largest sizes of beam that Dorman Long will now be 
able to roll. It is with greater efficiency for standard sizes 
of beam—and particularly of column sections—that this 
costly new mill may first begin to earn its keep. 


BUSINESS NOTES 





SOFTWOOD 


A Tougher Timber Market? 


HIPPERS and importers have done better than they ex- 
pected in the softwood season just ended. Swedish 
and Finnish shippers have placed the bulk of their export 
surplus of about 1.5 million standards. Russian sales on 
the British market have rocketed. Among the major sup- 
pliers only Canada, priced out of the market by high freight 
rates, has suffered a setback. The mild winter kept building 
activity high in the early part of the year, and output of 
furniture and radio and television sets recovered from the 
doldrums. By the end of August British purchases had 
exceeded 1.4 million standards compared with 1.2 million 
standards by the end of August, 1956. Consumption over 
the same period was more than 2 per cent up. 

For the next season the outlook is less promising. Im- 
porters who rely on overdrafts to finance their stocks, which 
are now approaching the seasonal peak, will be hard hit. 
Moreover, demand from the using industries must eventually 
be reduced (though probably not before the new year). Im- 
porters are thus approaching the new season’s buying 
cautiously and contracts for first open water shipment are 
likely to be delayed. But the Scandinavians will not be 
frightened into cutting prices. The results of the earlier 
Scandinavian log auctions have not been consistent, but on 
the average sawmills have paid about 15 per cent more than 
last year for logs. Other production costs have also risen. 
Those costs may well have to be absorbed without a rise 
in softwood prices. Scandinavian shippers will have to face 
increased Canadian competition. The size of Russian offers 
is as always uncertain. 


SHORTER NOTES 


In line with the declared programme of selling 27,000 
tons of zinc from the British stockpile the Board of Trade 
announces its intention of offering a further 9,000 tons for 
delivery and pricing over the three months December 1957 
to February 1958. As with the first 9,000 tons, just over 
one third—3,200 tons will be offered by open competitive 
tender and the balance will be offered to the original sup- 
pliers. Disposal of the first 9,000 tons will be completed 
by the end of November. There will remain a third and 
final 9,000 tons. 




















FREER TRADE IN EUROPE 


For those wishing to keep continuously informed of free trade 
and other developments in Europe we provide two subscription 
services : 


*A four-page bulletin devoting each week a full page to 
European free trade developments : 


WORLD BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


*Our three-monthly reports on business conditions and 
prospects in the countries concerned grouped in two new 
REGIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS at specially reduced rates : 
COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 
FREE TRADE AREA COUNTRIES 


Specimens and full details from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WhHltehall 1511, Ext. 144. 






442 COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Aluminium Limited announces a postponement of its 
expansion programme in Canada which will reduce by 
$30 million its capital expenditure in 1958-59. Mr 
Nathanael V. Davis, the President, explains that the change 
will defer the completion by the company’s subsidiary 
Aluminum Company of Canada of 80,000 tons of ingot 
capacity at Kitimat, thus deferring the expansion of the 
group’s ingot facilities from 770,000 tons a year to 800,000 
tons a year, which had been planned for 1958. In August 
this year the group announced that it had authorised the 
expansion of Canadian smelter capacity to 850,000 tons by 
the end of 1958 together with power installations and raw 
material facilities to support 1,000,000 tons of ingot capacity 
by 1960. 


* * * 


With the unchanged interim dividends from the “ Blue 
Circle ” group of cement companies—3 per cent for Asso- 
ciated Portland Cement and 24 per cent for British Portland 
Cement—comes a warning. For the first time for many 
years deliveries of cement in the home market show a fall 
resulting from defence cuts, credit restrictions, and high 
interest rates. Exports are also lower. The directors fore- 
see that the trading surplus for the home companies of the 
group will be lower than in 1956, but they report good 
progress from the overseas companies. 


ALBERT E. REED 


ITHIN a few days two interim 
\ 4 reports gave an unsettled stock 
market a further knock. Before the 
week-end came the Courtaulds interim 
statement. And this week came an 
equally unmistakable warning of bad 
weather ahead from the paper and news- 
print company, Albert E. Reed. 

The facts of the trading for the six 
months to September 30th are these. 
Sales have risen by 12} per cent, from 
£26.4 million to £29.7 million, but the 
cut in margins has been such that gross 


(2) The 
measures may 


financial year. 
Unless 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Government’s_ disinflationary 
“restrict the extent to 
which it will be possible to increase 
the volume of the group’s turnover and 
thus to offset the current trend of de- 
clining profit margins.” 

(3) There have been delays in bringing 
the new machines at the Aylesford Paper 
Mills and Colthrop Board and Paper 
Mills into operation. 
of these machines has added consider- 
ably to overhead costs but they cannot 
be expected to make “any significant 
contribution” to profits in the current 


they consider “there is a 
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The ‘£25 million revolving credit arranged by a con- 
sortium headed by Baring Brothers last year to assist British 
trade with Argentina has for the second time been brought 
into use. Its facilities will be used to help in financing the 
£30-35 million Buenos Aires power plant contract awarded 
to British-Thomson-Houston and International Combus- 
tion. In effect the consortium will pay the British firms on 
the due dates and Argentima will repay 40 per cent of the 
cost in five equal annual instalments and 60 per cent in ten 
subsequent half-yearly instalments. 


* * * 


George Wimpey, which has an issued ordinary capital 
of £1 million, has been given CIC permission to capitalise 
£2 million from reserves to make a free scrip issue of 
£1 million of 6 per cent preference shares and a free scrip 
issue of £1 million of ordinary shares. The preference 
issue is a true bonus, and in the three days prior to the 
announcement the ordinary units gained 13s. 9d. to 
118s. gd. 


* * * 


Mr E. B. M. Tremlett and Mr C. P. C. Noble, both 
specialists in gilt-edged stocks, are leaving the stockbroking 
firm of Grieveson, Grant and Company to take up partner- 
ships in W. Greenwell and Company. 











government securities, against £3.3 mil- 
lion. That represents a_ reasonable 
balance of liquidity against capital com- 
mitments, but at the time of the loan 
stock issue the directors said that future 
expansion would ultimately require the 
support of an issue of ordinary shares. 


That possibility still exists and given 
the need to conserve resources it is not 
surprising that the directors have left 
the ordinary dividend unchanged at 15 
per cent, even though earnings cover 
this dividend nearly three times. There 
has been a further growth in the group’s 


The installation 


profits before tax have dropped by 20 
per cent, from £2,714,000 to £2,170,000. 
Net profits have fallen from £1,308,000 
to £978,000 and the ratio of net earnings 
to sales has been reduced from just under 
5 per cent to about 3.3 per cent. The 
interim ordinary dividend has been 
reduced from 6 to § per cent. 

The figures are bad enough. But they 
were not the sole reason why the £1 
ordinary shares immediately fell by 
5s. 3d. to 31s. 9d. The dismal conclu- 
sion that the directors drew was also 
highly relevant. 

Their statement shows: 

(1) The main cause of trouble is the 

expansion, particularly in the United 

States and Canada, of paper making 

capacity “to a point where a consider- 

able surplus over demand has been 
created.” This is especially true of the 


grades of paper of which the Reed Group 
is a relatively big producer. 


marked improvement in trading con- 
ditions during the second half of the 
group’s current financial year, and this 
cannot at present be foreseen, it is likely 
that the directors will feel compelled to 
recommend a final dividend at a rate 
less than the ro per cent paid last year.” 


FISONS 


— key figure in the preliminary re- 
port of Fisons, the fertiliser manu- 
facturers, for the year to June 30th is 
the £6,035,000 that has been authorised 
by the board for future capital expen- 
diture. In the latest trading year the 
value of the group’s fixed assets went up 
by over £1 million to just over {11 
million and the group raised about £5 
million on the issue of an unsecured 
loan stock. At the end of June the 
group held about £5 million in cash and 





profits; before all charges they have 
risen from £4,190,405 to £4,365,068 and 
net earnings after tax have gone up from 
£1,238,762 to £1,516,413. That growth 
seems to have kept pace with the utili- 
sation of new capacity. At 47s 6d the 
£1 stock units yield 6} per cent. 


RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN 


Lyte given well in advance by 
Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, the steady 
fall in the price of copper, the decline 
in profits shown in the quarterly reports 
of the Rhodesian Selection Trust group 
of copper companies, and finally the 
dividends declared by that group of 
companies all pointed to smaller divi- 
dends from Rhodesian Anglo American 
and Rhokana. The dividends have now 
been announced and the reductions are 
big. The dividend on the Ios, units of 
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“RhoAnglo” is cut from 9s. to 6s. 6d. 
(net of Rhodesian taxes at 7s. 6d. in the 
{.) and that on the £1 units of Rhokana 
from 70s. to 45s., net. The dividend of 
Nchanga, the other big producer in the 
“RhoAnglo” stable, was cut from 30s. 
10 20S., net, per £1 unit in July. 

Even with these dividend reductions, 
the fall in gross profits has been such 
that profit retentions have also had to 
be slashed. Rhokana’s net operating in- 
come in the year to June 3oth last fell 
from £10.8 million to £5.8 million and 
iis investment income from £5.1 million 
10 £4 million; its appropriations to re- 
serves of all kinds were redyced from 
{7.3 million to £4.4 million. The net 
profit attributable to the holding com- 
pany, “ RhoAnglo” which has a 52 per 
cent control of Rhokana and a 39 per 
cent interest in Nchanga, has fallen from 
£13.9 million to £8.6 million. With 
copper at its present low price the pros- 
pect for these companies, as well as for 
those in the rival RST group, is for even 
lower dividends next year. 


HAWTHORN, LESLIE 


Py: increase of £34,598 to £1,026,449 
in gross profits and of £13,092 to 
£521,435 in the net profits of R. and W. 
Hawthorn, Leslie, the Tyneside ship- 
builders, does not provide an obvious 
justification for an increase in an ordin- 
ary dividend from 20 to 22} per cent. 
Moreover the company has had to meet 
wage demands which the chairman, Sir 
Robin Rowell, calls “quite unjustified 
demands for increased rates, both nation- 
ally and locally.” But he points to 
an order book which should keep the 
group busy for some years to come and 
to a “ sound financial position.” At the 
end of last June the group held about 
£3. million in quick assets. 

Hawthorn, Leslie should thus have no 
difficulty in financing its plan, — 
at the outset £1 million, to re-build a 
enlarge its engineering works and ship- 
building yards. The company has pur- 
sued a policy of modernisation and re- 
equipment and the latest plan is designed 
to satisfy the demand for larger ships. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


On the new dividend the 10s. units yield 
6% per cent at 32s. Od.xd. 


ROVER and ALVIS 


U is misleading to think of either 
Rover or Alvis simply as private 
motor manufacturers. The Land Rover, 
in military as well as civil demand, is 
the backbone of the Rover business and 
the company also makes tank engines. 
Alvis makes armoured cars and has a 
steady and profitable business in con- 
ventional aero engines. Set against this 
background, the trading results of these 
two companies for the year to end-July 
fall into their right perspective. 

Rover’s gross profits have fallen by 
£238,287 to £1,765,857 but, thanks to the 
fall in tax from £1,244,824 to £958,024, 
its net profits have risen by £48,513 to 
£807,833. The ordinary dividend is left 
unchanged at 22} per cent and at 
13s. 44d. the §s. units yield 8.4 per cent. 

Alvis’s profits before tax have risen 
from £320,482 to £427,112 and its net 
profits from £159,482 to £207,862. The 
ordinary dividend is raised from 10 to 
12} per cent (absorbing only £43,125 
net) and a one for three free scrip issue 
is proposed. On this news the §s. shares 
rose Is. to stand at 6s. 6d.xd to yield 
Q% per cent. 


BIRMID INDUSTRIES 


ucH of the output of Birmid 
Industries is sold to the motor 
industry, though its alloys and cast- 
ings also go to other sectors of 
the engineering industry. Hence the 
big drop in its gross profits (from 
about £2.8 million to £1.9 million) 
in the year to July 31st, of which the 
recovery in the motor industry can have 
affected only the last quarter, is serious 
but hardly surprising. The group’s net 
profits have fallen from £1,488,659 to 
£912,727, but the latest profit still covers 
the maintained ordinary dividend of 17} 
per cent (absorbing £321,665 net) nearly 
three times. The £1 ordinary shares 
have fallen 2s. 6d. to 57s. 6d. and now 
yield 6.1 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Oct. 16 Oct. 30 Nov. 13 
LAST DEALINGS: Oct. 29 Nov. 12 Nov. 26 
ACCOUNT DAY: Nov. 5 Nov. 19 Dec. 3 





PART from short-dated stocks, which 

made small gains on the continuing 
steadiness of the Treasury bill rate, gilt- 
edged securities showed losses on the 
week to Wednesday, and the Financial 
Times index of Government securities 
declined from 78.85 to 78.58. 

In industrial stocks every attempt 
at a rally was quickly checked by 
announcements of poor results and 
worsening trading conditions, so that 
prices were in almost continuous decline 
throughout the week. The Economist 
indicator fell 4.9, past its previous low 
point for the year, to 175.9. On Thurs- 
day the fall was accentuated. On the 
announcement of the proposed merger 
with the National Bank of Scotland, 
Commercial Bank of Scotland “A” 
advanced 4s. 6d. to 26s. Brewery shares 
eased. Lower deliveries of cement caused 
declines in Associated Portland Cement 
of 2s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. Birmid’s heavy fall 
in profit unsettled the market in engin- 
eering shares, Guest Keen and Nettle- 
folds falling 2s. 9d. to 43s. 3d. Motor 
shares were generally lower, but Alvis 
jumped to 6s. sid. xd following the 
results. Hawker Siddeley slipped to a 
new low of 29s. 6d. A. E. Reed slumped 
after the reduction in the interim divi- 
dend ; the ordinary were 5s. 6d. down 
at 318. 9d. Bowater lost 2s. 3d. to 28s. 
United Glass Bottle fell 5s. 9d. on the 
interim statement. Courtaulds lost a 
total of 3s. 6d. to 23s. 74d. xd. Bradford 
Dyers dropped Is. to 1§s. $d. Turner 
and Newall suffered a heavy fall of 
4s. 44d. to §3s. 10}d. 

Free State Geduld rose §s. 1o}d. to 
76s. 1o}d. and Consolidated Gold Fields 
advanced 4s. 6d. to 50s. 3d. Diamonds 
settled down at their new levels, CAST 
recovering to 25s. after touching 23s. 
Coppers recovered smartly. Lead-zinc 
producers made a good recovery, Con- 
solidated Zinc rising 4s. 3d. to 56s. 9d. 
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Savings Bonds 24% '64- 67 794* |} 79* | 4 2 8|;5 T Ol} 59/- | 40/- | 4a, 8 bGeneral Electric .. ae 41/9 | 40/6 6 35 
Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75, 69s | 69} |4 4 7|517 31 | | TEXTILES | 
\Funding 3% 1966- Be cncas 804 719§ |}4 2 2)}512 21) 24/14 15/13 | 65 3 a\Bradford Dyers....£1) 16/14 | 15/13 11 18 9 
\Victory "49%, 1920-76 ..... 92% 92 3 510}5 2 8] 28/- | 22/- | 24a! 64d Coats, J. & a tl 22/6 | 22/44 716 5 
Conversion 33% 1969....| 824 823 1/4 0 0)514 1 | 37/9 | 23/6 | 65 3 a\Courtaulds........ £1) 27/6 | 23/73* 712 5 
Treasury 34% 1977-80...) 71} 714 1319 9/518 12] 38/73 | 32/73 | 1246, 5 aLancashire Cotton. £1) 33/- | 32/9 |10 1310 
(Treasury 33% 1979-81. 704 70 | 4 0 2)518 41) 41/73 | 30/103; 24a) 124bPatons & Baldwins. {1| 54/6 | 34/9 | 812 8 
|Redemption 3%, 1986-96 .| 59 58§ |315 0/512 81 | SHops & STORES 
\Funding 33% 1999-2004. .| 643 644 | 312 71515 61] 24/6 | 13/9 16 c| 3 aBoots Pure Drug. .5/-| 19/3 | 18/3 | 4 7 8 
\Consols 4%, after Feb. 57] 698 69 | 3 6 9] 5 16 10f} 42/103) 31/43 Tka| 20 b Debenhams ..... 10/—| 35/-tt 34/-tt! 8 110 
[War Loan 34% after 1952) 634 618% 3 5 6/5135 8f] 55/74 | 33/3 15 a, 50 5Gt. Universal ‘A’. .5/— 38/44 | 38/3 | 810 0 
(Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961) 614 614 | 3 511] 5 14 10f} 57/3 | 30/3 10 a) 20 b Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 43/44 | 41/6 | 312 3 
\Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966, 53} 53$ | 3 4 9) 5 12 11f} 30/3 | 19/3 20 b| 123a\United Drapery...5/-| 23/—* | 22/10) 7 2 0 
\Consols 24%, baie aad tale i 464 46 1|3 2 8/5 9 2f] 49/- | 38/3 2646, 13}a Woolworth....... 5/-| 42/44 | 39/6 Le e 
\Treas. 24% after Apr. ’75) 454 454 |3 311 }5 11 4f | | Motors & AIRCRAFT 
Br. Electric 44% 1967-69.| 91 914 321 6)5 33 4052176 | 15 /104) 645) 3ha Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 14/6* | 14/6 | 617 11 
Br. Electric 3° 1968-73..| 714 714 | 4 6 3'517 91) 8/74 | 6/- | 84) Nil a British Motor..... 5/-| 6/9 6/63 !6 9 8 
Br. Electric 3% 1974-77. | 67% 67? | 4 310/516 91] 40/- | 29/3 | 5 b| 3 .a\Ford Motor ....... £1 30/9* | 30/3 | 5 510 
Br. Electric 44% 1974-79. 81} 81s | 314 7/516 5/1) 45/9 | 29/6 | 106 3 aHawkerSiddeley...f1) 31/- | 29/6 | 615 8 
Br. Electric 34% 1976-79.| 70¢* | 703*| 4 0 8/517 91) 53/- | 41/9 10 cl 124c\Leyland Motors....f1) 44/9 44/9 | 511 3 
Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 ..... | 82} 828 | 318 1|517 41f121/- | 90/74 | 15 b 5 a Rolls-Royce....... a 96/3 | 95/7k*|*4 3 8 
Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 . 7 79§ | 79§ | 319 7|514 41] 9/18 | 5/114} 12 c 8 c\Standard Motor...5/-| 7/14 7/- |514 3 
Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 epee a 594% | 59%* 315 2 | S32 Se | | SHIPPING 
Br. Transport 3% 1968-73, 714 | 71} | 4 6 3 | 517 91) 47/9 | 31733 | ni b 64a Brit. &Com co 33/3 | 33/6 |5 4 6 
Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 794 79 | 317 0/)5 18 Ol} 27/9 | 18/9 oe, ea £1; 20/- | 18/9* |10 13 4 
3r. Transport 3% 1978-88 614 61 |319 4 | 516 21] 38/- | 24/6 5b| 3aP &ODefd........ £1; 26/6 | 24/6 | 610 8 
| MISCELLANEOUS | 
50/3 | 31/6 3a 6 b Assoc. Port. Cem.. £1) 34/- on/f6 158.5 
a i. ey 10 a'Beecham Group. . .5/- a = Ps | 26/3 ;6 3 : 
i ee /9_ | 27/ 44a Bowater Paper .. | 28/- | 8 18 
Prices, 1957 DOMINION, | Price, | Price, | Yield, | 68/103! 40/6 $i fabs Ateminios -. A 41/9 | 40/7) | 5 18 3 
CORPORATION AND Oct. 23, Oct. 30, Oct. 30, 46/44 | 35/103 ¢15 c| +9}alBr. Amer. Tob. -10/- | 38/- | 37/9 | 618 3 
High | Low FOREIGN BONDS 1957 | 1957 1957 =| 95/— | 17/44 | 1730| 74a/B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-| 19/3 | 18/6* | 6 15 3 
a a ee ere a 
| ; a5 oO an a Canadian Pacific 4 | $507 | 0 
81} | 75 Australia 34% 1965-69 ............ 7 7 | 2 29 10 | 91/104) 15/6 745| 3 aDunlop Rubber. .10/-| 17/-* | 16 ik 83 
974 864 Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5 oO 1975-80 87} 87} | 5 18 6 46/6 37 /44t 6 b 4 alm Ct emical | 38 3 37 4h 15 1 0 
i } S. Rhodesia 25% 1965-70 ........+- 70$ | 70t |515 6] ee | See | 397 a | 
75g | 67} |S. Rhod ok oar 70 78 783i | 517 0 [20/6 |.37/- |_ 1246] 84a\Imp. Tobacco ..... 1 39/44 | 38/3. |10 19 8 
ee: hee: ene aaa een get | SRE | 2 TT Q |s222 $130 '$3-75c'$3-75cInt’l. Nickel... :n.p.v. $136 $144 | 413 
105¢ | 96 |L.C.C. 53" cen nas a | oe la a alee | ae 5b 2ha J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1 29 29/- 15 3 5 
93% 83¢ Agric. Mortgag “ 5% g oe 89 onan: I 19/3 12/43 224c, 5 aMonsanto Chem. . .5/-| 13/6 113/6 ;5 0 0 
693 544 |Met. Water Board B’ 1934-2003, 55} 55 518 3 18/3 14/9 10 c & alitesin i0/-, 15/3 149 1615 8 
87 72% \German 7% 1924 (Br. E hues 5%)..| 83}* 83} ae 55/6 31/- 10 5 5B aAE "Reed seceee ‘1 373 | 31/9 9 9 0 
ap: 1907 (Enfaced)........ «0. 148 1484 A. BE. veneers fh J 
1693 1474 (Japan 5% 1 15/103! 11/6 20 ci 224cSears Hldgs.‘A’...5/-| 12/- | 12/03 | 9 6 6 
70/3 | 59/- 12 6} §644a' Tate & Lyle....... £1) 59/103 59/- = 55 11 10 
10/9 | 53/- 74) Tha Tube Investments. .f{1) 55/- | 54/9 '5 9 8 
: = wien I tien. 18 13/6 ; 53/3 114) 24a Turner & Newall...{£1|) 58/3 | 53/10 5 2 2 
Prices, 1957 a ORDINARY 2 re 3, ; | B — 114/6 | 72/- a} 1146 Unilever Ltd....... £1) 80/3 | 78/3 : : : 
| Dividends ct. 25, Oct. 30,| Oct. 30, ed Inited Molasses. 10/-| / | 
_ om (a) (6) (c) STOCKS 1957 | 1957 1957 44/ 29/14 tiie +10 ae _.: 10, 29/9 29/9 | 
High | Low | | | __ 1137/6 |115/- | 50 6} 20 @Anglo-American. 10/-121/3 |125/- |512 0 
: Eee Banks & DISCOUNT cS. 29/- 23/3 +24a| +10 bCons. Tea & Lands. £1, 24/- |} 23/3* 18 14 0 
30/9 |1946 | 9e 4 a Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer. {1 24/- 24/- 710 © {113/13 | 82/6 120 b| 80 aDe Beers Def. Reg. 5/ | 85/- 85/Tk 1113 6 
47/3 | 40/- | 70| 6 aBarclays Bank..... f1 40/3 | 43/6 |519 6 | 26/3 | 19/9 ..- | _5 a@Doornfontein....10/-| 20/- | 21/6 ae 
35/3 | 27/6 46} 4a Barclays D.C.O. ...£1 28/- | 28/6 | 512 3 112/103 8/3 30 ¢ 10 aLondon Tin...... 4/-|_ 8/74 | 8 43*14 6 8 
42/6 | 346 | 74>, T&a Chartered Bank....£1 39/- | 39/- | 71310 }261/3 168/9 25 a) 715 bNchanga Cons. .... £1173/9 185/- 10 16 » 
51/3 | 42/9 1 b| 6kaLlovds Bank ...... fl 43/- | 43/6 6 4 2 | 56/7k | 45/- | 50a 50 b President Brand ..5/— 49/3 | 50/44 9 18 § 
73/3 | 64/3 9 6| 9a Midland Bank..... {1 66/- | 65 5 911 | 24/9 | 14/1 | _8$a 16% Rho. Selection Tst.5/- 14/6 | 16/-* 7 16 ° 
40/6 | 29/- 5 6) 5 aNat. Discount ‘B’..{1 29/6 | 29/6 615 7] 55/- | 41/- | 12a 30 bUnited Sua Betong.{1 48/- | 47/6 1718 ! 
51/6 | 40/- 616 6}a Union Discount....{1 40/- 40/- 6 5 0 ee | 58/14 | 40 a 60 bWestern Holdings 5/— 71/3 15/- 615 + 
INSURANCE 
86/44 | 61/74 434b, 30 aCommercial Union 5/- ms ett a gt 516 4 
177/6 (107.6 12sa' 8746 Legal & General ..5/-11 10 413 0 : . 
223 | 174 | 450 6 +20 aPearl............. fl 174 | 18} |611 2 New York Closing Prices ; 
46 344 $125 ¢$1324c Prudential ‘A’... (1 34) | 351" | 6 9 9 — | ee ae 
| BREWERIES, ETC. | Oct. | Oct. Oct. | Oct. Or -< | ae 
125/6 |106 /- 35 )B) NO BASS soos acne eo £1110/7$ 10944 '717 3 . | 30 23 | 30_ 4) |S 
25/9 19/10 6 a) 1236 Distillers......... 6/8 20/3 19/10} 6 510 $ i $ | §$ - | oe 
44/9 | 37/- 15 b} 10 aGuinness........ 10/-- 38/9 | 37/9 | 612 9 (Kan. Pacific .. 264 , 264 JAm. Viscose... 30 | 28 [Int'l Nickel.. 71 4 
87/3 | 63 6 Ta) 17 6Whitbread ‘A’..... £1 15/- 74/- 6 9 Q IN.Y. Central .) 19% | 18% Beth. Steel... at 408 [National Dist. 21. oF 
OIL Pennsylvania.| 15§ | 15} [Chrysler ..... | 108 Sears Roebuck 25! a 
173/ 7h | 2/6 | +10 6) +5 a British Petroleum..£1101/3 106/10} 4.17 8 JAmer. Tel. ...:166 (1654 [Crown Zeller..! a4 Shell Oil ..... TOE = 07% 
119/44 1/3 5 a) 1746 Burmah.......... £1 80 80/74 5 11 8 JUnited Corpn.| 6§ | 6$ [DuPontdeNm.171} 1781 Std. OilofN.J. 39; 24 
| fist 174b sa Royal Dutch....20 fl. £17 £174 2 11 10 [WesternUnion 15$ 16 |Ford Motors..| 434 | 46} JU.S. Steel 95} 995 
eis/s 18495/—_ || TISES {5 ashell ..... 25.65.52 £11539 156/10} 4 3 3 JAlumin’mLtd. 33 303*/Gen. Elect....| 59$ | 60 |West’house E. 53; 23! 
104/- | 59/43 |... was Wtramar ..<s 5. - 74 si Am. Smelting.| 404 | 414 'Gen. Motors ..| 384 | 39 , ) 





* Ex dividend. 


dividend. 


(c) Year’s dividend. 






+ 
+ 


+ Tax tree. 





Assumed average life 
(e) To earliest date. 


approx. 


10 years. 
(f) Flat yield. 








tf} Ex rights 


(k4) On 10%. 





§ Less tax at 8s. 
(7) On 13%. 





6d. in £. 
(1) To latest date. 





(a) Interim a, 
(n) After Rhodesian [ax 






(6) Final 
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STATISTICS 





Unit 


WORLD PRICES | 
Commodity Price Indicator : 
All items 
ecu kbienvuneseeannes bacaneeuwe 
ME Sivncctasnhetadekeawnedece’ 
MEN iW devkdseeiesesdedaateus 
Other items 


ee ee 


BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


Materials used in: ‘ 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). 
Mechanical engineering 
Electrical machinery .............. 
Building and civil engineering...... 
House building ..........ceeececes a 

Products of : 

Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). 
Food manufacturing .........++++- o 
Commodities : 
COUN, FOO 6 ioo ki cdcwescceccseess 
WO DE sevaceecusasevesene errr 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future 
Softwood, imported ............-+- 
Copper, ex-warehouse 


eee eee ee wwee 


UK RETAIL PRICES 


OOD cc cccccccccccccccsccsecsecce | ao 


All items 
Seer rrr Ter ee Tre 
Rent and rates 
CM Co ceca dhe ceesaeneaceees 
et GE Ws cneiccsneduceeneeee 
Household durable goods 
MD Cadet ccatdienenedneebaseens 
DE Svc cae tenaakaneenecas 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 


consumer spending) ...........s..+ |1938= 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 
Import prices : 

Be NE sicitcedeskadcsaseeseeeds 

Food, drink and tobacco 

DOS WRIA oi iicceccccescwccee ‘“ 
Export prices : 

PE case eccicidensinseadaa ee 

Cp errr rrr ee “ 

ME iden ssa itciie woeedawatawud 

Engineering products.............. ‘a 

Textiles (excluding clothing) ....... a 
Terms of trade : 


Ratio of import to export prices... 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 


ee 


Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952— 


June 30 


100 


| Jan. 11, 
- ONNED eee scdvediereccncncaens \1956= 


100 


100 


100 





U WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : Jan. 31, 
BE WEED cucccndecandiunewasas 1956= 100 
MO A hatice cused Cove aunares a 
WOON a tbe Shc cus wae ooh wees a 
Sept., 
All workers ..... eee eee ee ee 1939= 100 
Weekly earnings : (*) 
Me WIE ha dancniiwewsaswaeeee s. d. 
NN CCN eieck wk Maas Kew eeu 
WOON hcp ei cin Sek oc ueneauee oe Pe 
Oct., 
Ne WEEE eS dU eaunacneeke ewes 1938= 100 
ne RICCO OO Te Or Te 
Women } s 


to basis of 
April survey. 





Prices and Wages 





445 


The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 


WOUND REUNND Sccancasccceccccas October 12th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages.............0. This week Western Europe: 
Production and Consumption Oct. 5th Production and Trade...... Oct. 26th 
TINO asa sckcscscccccisccdas Oct. 19th British Commonwealth ...... Oct. 5th 
Eternal Teade...s:...... 000000 Oct. 26th Western Europe: 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Oct. 19th 
Industrial Profits .....2..<:...<6 Oct. 12th CMCC SOMNGS i sisccaciscccecese This week 





















1954 | 1955 | 1956 1956 1957 

mid-June Oct. 16 | Oct. 23 | Oct. 30 | Oct. 8 | Oct. 15 | Oct. 22 | Oct. 29 

99 93 | 9g1 92 | 92 94 87 | 87 87 87 
119-6 92-0 90-8 92:7| 92-8 93-7 92-3} 92-5 93-0 92-3 
88-7 83-2 81-5 86:0! 85-2 85-7 87-4 87-2 87-1 86-4 
81-5 95-7 95-6 94-4 93-5 97-4 73-7 71-8 71-5 713-2 
93: 106-9} 96-1 96-8 96:5 | 101-2 95-7 95-5 94-8 94-0 

Monthly averages 1956 1957 

1954 1955 1956 July Aug. Sept June July Aug. Sept. 
143-5 152-4| 156-2] 154-1 155-8| 157-1] 155-8; 155-0; 154-2; 151-4 
150-4| 168-1} 177-3] 176-1| 178-0} 178-7] 181-4{ 180-9; 187-9| 187-4 
160-5 | 185-7) 190-0] 183-2} 187-1 | 188-1] 180-6) 178-4 183-0 | 180-7 
131-4} 137-3| 142-4] 142-6| 143-2| 143-2] 145-6! 146-3| 147-8} 147-8 
130-7} 137-1| 142-3} 142-8] 143-0] 143-0] 145-5| 145-9! 147-0! 146-9 
125-5| 129-6} 135-6] 135-8] 136-0] 136-5] 139-4| 139-6| 140-1} 140-3 
139-1} 143-9} 148-1] 148-5] 148-1] 147-7] 157-2} 156-1] 153-2| 153-2 
155-0| 149-7] 154-0] 160-5| 155-5| 153-2] 143-6! 144-2| 142-6) 140-2 
160-8 | 142:0| 145-3] 144-3} 144-8] 156-3] 170-6! 166-1) 166-1| 157-6 
197-9| 329:-9| 284-2] 265-4] 291-0| 280-4] 268-0| 269-9| 268-0| 250-8 
145-0] 154-9| -155-9] 155-3| 155-6, 155-6] 155-9| 156-5] 156-4| 156-4 
213-4| 295-7| 280-5] 242-2| 260-2 259-2] 197-1| 187-4! 180-3 | 167-8 
102-0} 102-0} 102-3, 102-1] 105-7| 106-6| 106-4| 106-1 
102-2] 101-1 101-7 100-8} 106-7} 108-4 106-9 | 104-8 
232 242 254 254 255 254 263 265 265 264 
239 257 269 266 267 265 281 | 285 281 276 
134 138 145 145 146 146 155 155 | 155 156 
255 256 263 262 263 263 266 266 | 267 268 
216 228 251 250 251 | 253 255 | 264 | 268 271 
284 288 308 309 309 | 309 307 | 307 | 307 307 
257 260 264 266 266 266 271 272 273 273 
387 389 411 418 418 418 418 418 418 428 
41 39 38 38 38 | 38 36 | 36 | 36 36 

| | 

100 103 105 103 103 | 104 109 108 105 104 
100 101 101 99 99 $9 105 103 100 100 
100 104 106 106 106 107 111 110 10 107 
100 102 106 106 106 107 110 111 112 112 
100 102 106 106 106 107 109 109 111 111 
100 104 112 113 112 111 115 115 115 116 
100 103 107 106 108 109 110 112 114 114 
100 100 99 99 99 | 101 101 | 101 102 102 
100 101 99 97 97 97 99 | 94 93 


86-1 


236 | 


171 9 
204 5 
108 2 


323 


296 | 
333 


(') For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. 
1938 with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 


127-7 157-0 155-2 157-9 


104-7] 105-6} 105-7 | 
104-7 | 105-7| 105-8 
104-2] 105-0] 105-0 
252 272 274 275 
187 2| 200 8] 197 9 
222 11| 23711] 235 4) ... | 
115 5] 123 2) 119 9) | 
351 377 3715 
323 345 3415 
355 379 368° 


97 









156-1] 109-9! 101-9} 86-9 81-6 
| 
106-0} 110-7} 1-1} 111-4] 111-5 
106-0} 110-7} 111-2} 111-4] 111-5 
105-7} 110-0; 110-4| 111-0] 111-1 
275 288 | 289 | 290 290 
oe on oe 
241 6]... ae 7 
125 10°} ’ 
384° 
350° 
387° | 


(7) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 


(*) For a rough conversion 


June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-561. (*) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. (*) Figures relate to 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


Average weekly 
earnings in 
manufacturin, 
At At 


current 1956 
prices prices 


Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices 


All 
com- 


modities 


Terms 
Export of 
trade 


<a | 
Farm > : : 

products | items | Food | Clothing | Housing | Import 
—_— t i ee 


1948100 


-1947-49=100 _ 


59-4 | 47T- 
114-5 


116-2 


ee 
eoow 
CIWhS 


1957, May 
June 
July 
RR cacacaxcccawed 


119-6 
120-2 
120-8 
121-0 


WOGan GQan 


SERRR 


| 
September 121-1 
} 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
Gross Manufacturing ‘production 
national - : 
product 


Building 
New con- 
struction; 
seasonall 
adjusted 
annual 
rates 


$ billion 


Civilian employment ' 
Total on : 
industrial! 

pro- | 
duction | 


Unem- 
ployed 
as °, of 
labour 
force 


Durable goods | Non-durable goods 
— Total 

employ- 
ment 


Total 
labour 
force 


Seasonally { 

adjusted a ow _,. | Vehicles, : | Textiles, | and 
annual Total Metals ete. Total | clothing |petroleum 
rate oe j | } _| products 

$ billion 


\Chemicals 


% rate 


45,750 | 17: 
63,193 | 
64,979 | 


Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted 
47 


| 
203 
199 | 129 


| 
| 
213 130 | 
215 | 
| 


66 | 


49 | 54 
126 | 


155 | 140 
159 138 


| 49 
| 

132 | 
| 


159 


55,230 
65,847 
67,530 


67,893 
69,842 
70,228 
68,994 
68,225 


aad 
OPC 


DOWNo Hor 
wp 


1957, May 

» June 

» July 

» August 
September 


| 
159 
162 | 132 
133 
136 
} 
| 


1354 


161 210 
211 


207 


one o cow 


ee Lee te 
anon 
NW 


” 


TRADE 


Personal | 
con- | 
sumption | 
Annual | 
rates | 

' 


Exports of US 


Total retail * Imports for US consumption merchandise Volume of trade 


All business * | 


Total | Crude | Semi- 
| materials 


: | 
| Finished 
° otal | : 
manuf’res. Tot | 


Stocks | 
| goods 


{ 


Sales | Sales | Stocks Imports | Exports 


$ billion; seasonally adjusted $ million . 


1948—100 
| S22 
20-1 
81-7 
89-1 | 


90-1 | 
90-6 | 
90-7 | 
91-0 | 
91-2 | 


} 
| 
} 
i 


ai | 
231 | 
250 


{ 
1 
259 
259 | 


10: 
52- 
54: 


53 
120 
141 


160 
157 
156 
147 


233 
248 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


DeRCa CO 


CHRO CWO 
PHBAN ANN 


August 
September 


‘ pdeoRhHN HKD 


Personal income Consumer credit 


Banking statistics* 


Budget expenditure* Bond yields 


Taxable Corporate 
Govt. | Aaa 
bonds | bonds 


3-month 
Treasury 
bills 


Surplus 
or 
deficit 


Invest- 
ments 


i | ie | Farm Instal- 
Total | income | | 


income | ment 


Loans Total 


 § billion; $ billion; 
end of period $ 


$ billion ; seasonally , e 
adjusted annual rates 





billion Per cent per annum 


0-023 
1-753 
2-658 


3-113 


4- 
11- 
i. 


1l- 
1l- 


7-22. 
38-65 


4-50 
29-02 
31-55 


sen 


CaUNS WH 
sae 


— tT | 


Pree 


August 
September 


AIO 433H HOW 
> OOWOO 
" NNN 

! 
AMIAHIH BLo | 
NAOWNHOS URS 
KOWKOH HPwN 
OOWNAIT DNHo 
HC OHeN  GHED; 
AAADW oo 
BAncss SS 
PPA Ge 
novwor-e 


(*) 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. From January, 1957, as a result of a change in definition some 200,000 to 300,000 
persons temporarily laid off or waiting to start new jobs formerly classed as employed are subsequently classed as unemployed. (*) 1939 figures 
not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period. (*) All commercial banks. () Annual figures are sotel fer the fiscal year ended 
June 30th. (5°) Figure for second quarter. (*) Revised series; 1939 not strictly comparable with rest of series. 
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rate 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended October 26, 1957, there was | 
an “above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking | 
Funds) of £4,633,000 compared with a deficit of | 


{49,136,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
{11,478,000 in the corresponding period of last year- 
There was a net expenditure “ below-line” of 
{16,718,000 leaving a total deficit from April Ist of 
{635,908,000 (£642,873,000 in 1956-57). 





















April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
Esti- 1956, 1957, ended | ended 
£'000 mate, to to 





1957-58 | Oct. 27, | Oct. 26, 


1956 1957 


Ord. Revenue 


Income Tax....... '2176,250] 624,444| 687,402] 21,184) 17,317 
Gartax .....ccccecs | 149,000] 39, 400 | 40,700} 1,000 900 
Death Duties ..... | 170,000} 93,800! 102,200] 3,300 3,200 
EIS | 60,000] 36,200/ 39,400} 1,300 1,400 
Profits Tax, EPT & | 

PERI | 255,000] 112,550) 152,900] 2,350 10,800 


EP 
ons Inland Rev. 


Dates... cescess | 210 | 110 


906,604 1022,712 








Total Inland Rev.. 29,134 33,617 


681,775 688,395 
471,765 | 488,565 


24, 416 21,571 
14,225 15,330 














Excise 





BeceS ...cccccce 1153,540 1176,960 38,641 36,901 

















Motor Duties ..... 21,612| 22,977] 1,480 156 
| 
PO (Net Receipts) | | ase ae tt 
icast Li@ences 9, 800 | 11,000] ... | 
Sundry Loans... ..| 24,888; 25,776) ... | a. 
Miscellaneous ..... 88,515| 106,327] 1,230 4,856 


204, 959 2365, 152 


70,485 75,530 








Ord. Expendi‘ure | 
Yebt Interest 
Payments to N. Ire- 
land Exchequer. . 
Other Cons. Fund . 
Supply Services .. 


7,375 7,621 





640 000 413.328 | 385,298 
69,000] 34,532) 36,913 
10,000 5,065 4,864 
\4072 es 513 2253,435 









2,636; 2,827 
9 235 
71,664 69,283 








4791, 282 '2615, 438 2680, 509 
38, ail 20,046; 19,947 


81 684 79,963 


Sinking Funds .... 279 


200 
11,478, 4,633 
7,997) 16,718 
-] 642,873 | 635,908! 19,475 21,351 





| 
 Above-line ” 


Surplus o 
Deficit 


430, 525 334, 4,704 
| 212,348 | 301.204 


otal Surplus or Deficit - -- 














Vet Receipts from ; 
Tax Reserve Certificates. ..J 150,131} 141,009] 2,486 870 
Savings Certificates ....... 34,700} —2,600}] 2,900} —700 
Defence Bonds ........... — 24,555 | — 12,272] —2237|—1125 
Premium Savings Bonds...] — ... 43,160 1,110 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million; 

| F . Ways and Means | 

| Treasury Bills cai | 

Ss a a a | Total 
Date | Floating 

| Ton de, Public | Bank of | Debt 

Tender Tap Depts. | England | 
1956 
Det. 27 | 5,610-0 | 1378-9] 245-2 0-8 5,234-9 
1957 
uly 27) 2990-0 | 1,821-3] 228-6 aw 5,039-9 
"8 3} 3020-0] 1,771-8] 229-0 0-8 5,021-6 
» 10) 3,040-0 | 1742-9] 231-8 od 5,014-7 
» 17} 3,050-0 | 1,752-2] 290-3 1-0 5,093-5 
» 4) 3070-0 | 1751-5] 223-9 oa 5,045°4 
‘ 31 | 3,070-0 | 1,758-6 | 235-9 1-3 5,065°7 
pt. 7 | 3,080-0 | 1,723-8f 251-7 1-0 5,056-5 
» 14} 3,090-0 | 1763-0] 232-3 a 5,085-3 
» 21) 3100-0 | 1770-1] 250-0 és 5,120-1 
» 30 4,888-9 273-0 ois 5,161-9 
Pe. 5 | 3.110-0) 1,715-5 9) 202-6 5,028-1 
» 12) 3110-0 | 1742-9] 220-0 aa 5,072°9 
» 19 120-0 | 1.772-9 214-0 ai } 5 18-9 

% 3,140-0| 1,792-1] 199-4 | 2. | 8131-5 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


REDIT conditions in Lombard Street 
have been rather less stringent this 
week, following the pressure induced by 
the adverse impact on sterling of the 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 









Oct. 23, | Oct. 30, 
1957 | 1957 





(£ million) 


Issue Department* : 


Middle East scare a fortnight ago. The Notes in circulation .. .... 1,877-8 | 1,966-1 | 
otes in banking dept.... 47-5 34-3 33-4 
Bank helped the market through very Govt. debt and securities* | 1,921-3 | 1,996-3 | 1,996-2 
small purchases of bills on Thursday and Other securities........0. 0-7 0-7 0-8 
s - Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 ° 
Friday last week ? and on Monday one Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
or two houses had to renew their seven- 
day loans at Bank rate, but this time only Doras Spatans : 
for very small amounts. Rates on over- Public accounts.......... 15-1] 10-7 10-1 
night loans have been somewhat lower, | Bankers....0----+-+0000 Ti: 
ranging from 6 per cent down to the eds searnccakes 345-0 | 313-4 | 320-4 
: > cone 1 Securities : 
clearing banks’ minimum of 5} per cent. Government ............. 268-3 | 255-2 | 265-8 
At the Treasury bill tender on Friday Discounts and advances... | 28-2 17-0 13-7 
last week the discount market bid at a Seer resseeeseseeeseoes | RR ee) ae 
minimum of £98 7s., as it has done con- | Banking department reserve. 49-5 36-7 35-9 
. . . . ° o/ ° 
tinuously since the rise in Bank rate. |.. Seebentle seca cscacscus 13-3 {1-7 {i-1 


Despite the decline in the proportion 
allotted to applications at the common 
price—last week this fell from 47 to 37 
per cent—the market still found reasons 
against flexibility. Total applications 
rose by £22.8 million to £431 million. 
This may reflect the renewal of the large 


* Government debt 


Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,000 million from £2,025 mullion 
on September 1], 1957. 


is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


TREASURY BILLS 





E Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
allotment held outside the market three pied hes nol en ii alli ns a 
months ago. The total allotment was Tender | | acotied | | averags | Allotted 
down on the week by £10 million, to | Offered | "foe |Allotted| Rate of | at Max. 
£260 million. The average rate actually — 








rose by a fraction, to £6 12s. 0.74d. The 











1956 | | sd % 
United States Treasury bill rate rose to | Oct. 26 | 260-Cf| 412-4 | 260-0 | 99 9-85 30 
3.622 per cent, after its decline from the 1957 | 
24-year record of 3.660 per cent a | July 26 | 230-0 | 396-2 | 230-0] 76 10-82 | 32 
fortnight ago. . Aug. 2| 230-0 | 387-7 | 220-0] 76 4-78 | 50 
The price of gold at the daily fixing » 21 Best oe | one aeaeae a 
has risen 1jd., to 149s. 1o}d. an ounce, ” 23 220-0 | 363-1 | 220-0] 81 0-81 | 51 
in the week to Wednesday. » 30} 240-0 | 359-3 | 240-0 82 5:03 | 59 
Sept. 6 | 250-0 | 399-8 | 250-0 84 5-06 | 38 
LONDON MONEY RATES » 13] 250-0 | 367-2 | 250-0] 84 8-24 | 54 
- » 20} 250-0 | 347-9 | 250-0 | 132 1-02 63 
% Discount ra es % » 27 {| 270-0 399-8 270-0 132 1-19 | 55 
Bank rate (from 5% Bank bills : 60 days. 63-63 | 
19/9/57).....6... 3months 63-6; | Oct. 4| 260-0 | 403-7 | 260-0 | 132 1-31 4? 
Deposit rates (max.) dumetie G8 » 11} 260-0 | 416-4 | 260-0 | 132 0-23 | 41 
— Saepeceaigmeaaite onths 63-6% . 18| 270-0 | 408-4 | 270-0} 132 0-56 | 47 
Discount houses.. 5 6months 63-64%] | 25] 260-0 | 431-1 | 26u-0 | 132 0-74 | 37 
Money : a | 
Day-to-Day...... 6-6 Fine trade bills — 
Short periods .... 53 3months 7}-8} * On October 25th tenders for Yl day bills at £98 7s. Od, 
Treas. bills 2months 64 4months 7-8} | secured 37 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full, 
3months 68 8 -9 The offering this week was for 4220 mn at 91] day bills and 


6 months 


£40 mn. at 63 day bills. ¢ Including £60 mn. at 63 day bills, 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Officia! 
Rates 












Market Rates: Spot 


Oc ashes 1 26 


October 30 





Oc sober 24 | 


October 25 


Octobe r28 | 





Oc tober 29 October 30 















United States $... 















2-78-2-82 2-80 12-80 f-2-80% 2-79} -2-80 





l 2-79%§-2-80 '2-79}§-2- 80 4| 2: i 2-794 - 2-79 
Canadian $ ...... ove 2-69}-2-69% |2-68 }} -2- 69 ty | 2-684-2-69 | 2-68%-2-69 | 2-68-2-684 2-67- {2-674 
French Fr. .......]1167-18-1184-84 1184-1184} | 11844-1184} | 11844-11843 | aaa 11849 | 11844-11844 | 1183%-11-84 
Swiss Fr. ........ Pe a. 12-33 fy]12-27§-12-27§ 12-264-12-26}'12-26%-12- 26% 12-268-12- 26% 12-26%-12- 26% 12-26}-12- 26 
Belgian Fr. ...... 139- 85- 139-924- 139-95- 139- 974- 139-95- 139-874 

139-90 139-974) 140-00 140-024 140-00 139-924 
Dutch Git... i066 10-63-10-63} 10-633-10-64 |10-63}-10-633 10-63}-10-63} 10-632-10-63% 10-638-10-63§ 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 4#8]11-78g-11-783'11- 76-11-77! 11-77-11-77} 11-778-11-77§ 11-773-11-78 11-774-11-77§ 
Portuguese Esc, ..}| 79-90-81-10 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 | 80-00 80-15 , 80-00 80-15 
Italian Lire ...... 1736§-17623 1752-1753 | 1751-1752 1752-17524 |= 1751$-17524 | 1751-17514 17494-1750 
Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14-598 114-489-14-49 14-484- 14-489 14-484-14:482 14-484-14-489'14-488- 14-487 14-48} -14-49 
Danish Kr........ 19-19$-19-48} [19-384-19- 38% 19-384-19- 383 19-384-19-382 19-38-19-38}, 19-38-19-38}) 19- 38-19-38} 
Norwegian Kr. ...}] 19-85-20-15 [19-99}-20-00 19-99}-20-00 |19-993-20-00 19-99}-20-00 19-99%-20-00 19-993-20-00 

One Month Forward Rates 
United States $ .........ccccccees 14-ic. pm 1-#ic. pm 1-#ic. pm i c. pm #i-the.pm | 4} $c. pm 
CamOhOs Fo ccc cccccscccvcecsess $-}c. pm $-jc. pm 4-ic. pm }c. pm ws - &c. pm # dc. pm 
WINING Said oa: santnesnueeeaes 1-4 dis 1-4 dis 1-4 dis 1-4 dis 26dis | 2-6dis 
CE PE ekcds<.-cisedevousaenace 5-4c. pm 5-4c. pm 5-4c. pm 5-4c. pm 5-4c. pm 5-4c. pm 
NI fies. vicunccwanvenenes 4-} pm f&-* pm -* pm | 4-% pm fik-* pm 4-3 pm 
SGM us. Se csacevewenauad 1}-3c. pm 1}—1c. pm lj-lc. pm | 2-lic. pm | 2-lhc. pm 2-lic. pm 
W. Ger. D-MK.. ......ccceseeeeess 7-5pf. pm | 6-4pf. pm | 6-4pf. pm 54-3ipf. pm | 5-3pf. pm | 5 3pf. pm 
Serre rr rr ere re S1lpm | 3-1 pm 3-1 pm 3-lpm | 3pm-par 3 pm-par 
Swedish Kr. 2.0 ..ccccccceccccecss 5-36 pm 5-36 pm 5-36 pm 5 pm | 53pm | 5-36 pm 
DEE Side ackexscusecueqesse .+| 26 pm-par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-—par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-—par 26 pm par 
ON TEs 65:608< 60scustecasas 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-1lo dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm—1lo dis | 16 pm-1o dis | 16 pm~—1o dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 

| Price (s. d per fime oz.).......... 249,/ 8} 249/10 | eee | 249/ 8} | 249/73 | 249/104 
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OE mR renee ens 





wees 


We all know just how rapid 
the Gordon Royal Commission was the first to make any 
studied forecasts of that development. The growth 


predicted by 1980 will mean constant changes in 
shout: Fares te Grow S05, Canada’s economy. Through our more than 480 branches of 
‘National Income to Triple the Toronto-Dominion and by our close participation.in 
that economy, we’re right at the centre of all Canadian 
Per Capita Income May Double business activity .. . able to assist any manufacturer. 


planning market expansion in prosperous Canada 
by supplying such information as: 


e market statistics e corporation procedure 
e information on plant sites e advice on customs problems 
e data on market distribution e incorporation procedure 


ia2i- FORONTO-DOMINION 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 





HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 


LONDON BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4. NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 





INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY ro !2/s7 
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THE 


Mercantile Bank 
of India Ltd 


For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
India has been intimately associated with 
the principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters 
and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to the state of markets, agency 


representation, financial and’ currency INDUSTRY and agriculture combine in this landscape scene of 

Broken Hill, or “the Silver City” as it is sometimes called, which 

exchange problems. is known throughout the world for its vast deposits of silver, lead 

and zinc. 

HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST. LONDON EC3 Does Australia interest you? If so, you will find The National 

: ‘ Bank’s London Office, backed by over 850 branches and offices, 

West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 can provide reliable and up-to-date information on all aspects 
of Australian trade and industry. 


Photograph: Australian News and Information Bureau 


INDIA . PAKISTAN . CEYLON . MALAYA . BURMA 


SINGAPORE . HONGKONG . MAURITIUS . THAILAND THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
JAPAN AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Incorporated in Victoria) - Chief London Office: 6-8 Tokenhouse Yard - E.C.2 


YOUR BEST INTRODUCTION TO AUSTRALIA 


Invest in NORWE ST 


Generous interest rates, 
maximum security of capital, 
without risk of market 
fluctuation, and ease of 
withdrawal, are attracting 
large numbers of discerning 
investors to NORWEST —not a speculator 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
you need look no further 


than the Leicester Permanent 
Building Society ; capital 
security, 34°% interest 

(Income Tax paid), 

no costs, easy withdrawals. 


Write for free booklet, ‘ Savings and Investments ’. 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Assets exceed £41,500,000. Reserves exceed £2,620,000 


HEAD OFFICE: WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER. 


NORTH WEST | SECURITIES LID LONDON OFFICE: FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W.1. 


NORWEST HOUSE, - “NEWGATE ST., CHESTER 


Te LEPHONE. CHESTER 27171 (5 LINES) 
OFFICES IN LIVERPOOL, PRESTON AND COVENTRY 
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COMPANY MEETINGS . 


RONEO LIMITED 
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SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 


FURTHER INCREASE IN SALES 


SIR GREVILLE MAGINNESS’S SPEECH 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Roneo Limited was held on October 30th at 
the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C., Sir Greville S. Maginness, 
KBE (chairman of the company), presiding. 


The secretary (Mr A. C. Hall) read the 
notice convening the meeting and a repre- 
sentative of the auditors, Messrs Barton, 
Mayhew & Company, read the report of 
his firm, 

The chairman said: Ladies and Gentle- 
men, 


In accordance with our usual custom, I 
suggest that with your permission the Report 
and Accounts be taken as read. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


The profit on trading of the Group during 
the year under review was £828,648, repre- 
senting an increase of £17,402 compared with 
the corresponding period ended June 30, 
1956. After making the usual provisions for 
taxation, depreciation and amounts written 
off, the net profit for the year amounted to 
£264,734, to which has to be added the sum 
of £302,744, representing the balance brought 
forward from last year, and from the resul- 
tant figure of £567,478 it is proposed to 
transfer £170,000 to General Reserve, bring- 
ing the total of such reserve in the Balance 
Sheet to £870,000. 


Dividends less Tax have already been paid 
in respect of the 6 per cent and 10 per cent 
Preference Stocks and an interim of 5 per 
cent on the Ordinary Stock. It is now 
recommended that a final dividend of 10 per 
cent less Tax be paid on the Ordinary Stock, 
making 15 per cent less Tax for the year. 
After making these appropriations, the undis- 
tributed profit carried forward at the end 
of the year amounts to £314,259 compared 
with £302,744 for the previous year. 


The net Liquid Assets have risen by 
£132,592 to a total of £2,111,135, whilst 
Revenue Reserves, including the carry for- 
ward on Profit and Loss Account but 
excluding Taxation, now amount to 
£1,394,259. 


TRADING 


Last year I was pleased to be able to report 
that our sales had increased by some 20 per 
cent over the previous period and had estab- 
lished a high record in the history of the 
Company. I am now gratified to be able to 
say that we have recorded a further increase 
of 10 per cent during the past year, though 
our increase in trading profit has by no means 
kept pace with the larger turnover due to 
the continuous rises in the cost of manufac- 
ture, selling and administrative expenses, as 
well as growing competition both at home 
and abroad. Once again, these satisfactory 
trading results could-not have been achieved 
without the increases in sales, to which I have 
already referred, and the greater production 
which has been rendered possible by the 


heavy expenditure on buildings and capital 
equipment which, over the past four years, 
has amounted to just over £1 million. 


Before I refer to the individual Divisions, 
I woutd like to express to all those concerned 
who have contributed to the achievement of 
these results the sincere thanks of the Board 
for their loyal efforts. 


DUPLICATING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES 


Sales in this Division established a sub- 
stantial advance and when I addressed you 
last year, I referred to the introduction of the 
Model “750” Duplicator and expressed the 
confident belief that it would make its mark 
in the field of duplicators both in this country 
and overseas. I am glad to say that this 
belief was well-founded and the results have 
thoroughly justified the time and money spent 
upon the marketing of this new machine. 


We have now introduced a new feature to 
the 750 by being able to offer an attachment 
known as the Electro-Spray. The use of 
powder sprays to prevent set-off has been a 
common practice in the printing trade for a 
long time but never before have they been 
fitted to stencil duplicators. An Electro-Spray 
enables a large range of hard-surfaced papers 
to be used and this fact—in conjunction with 
the Roneo Electronic Stencil—adds consider- 
ably to the variety of work which can be 
produced on the Roneo 750. 


STEEL EQUIPMENT AND FILING SYSTEMS 


Here again,.sales in this Division exceeded 
those of last year by an appreciable amount. 
In recent months the demand for filing 
cabinets, cupboards, desks, tables, partitions 
—in fact, any form of steel office equipment 
for furnishing a building from Basement to 
Board Room for any type of business or pro- 
fession—has increased substantially and our 
productive capacity is being fully taxed to 
meet the needs of our customers. In common 
with the Steel Section of the Division, the 
call for the application of Roneo Lateral and 
V.80 filing systems continues to grow and 
more and more concerns, be they large or 
small, are enjoying the efficiency derived 
from the careful planning of the installations 
we have made. 


VISIBLE RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The demand in all phases of industry and 
commerce for Roneodex, Stripdex and the 
many lines of record systems that we manu- 
facture, whether these be posted by hand or 
machine, continues to expand. Every record 
system, however large or small, is the sub- 
ject of individual investigation and designed 
to meet the specific needs of the user—in 
other words, all cards, forms and other 
printed matter employed is bespoke. 


EXPORTS 


For many years it has been my pleasure 
to record improvements in our overseas trad- 
ing and this occasion provides no exception. 
Our figures in 1956, which then registered an 


all-time peak, were exceeded last year by 10 
per cent and this result may be regarded as 
satisfactory and encouraying in view of the 
difficulties of trading in world markets and 
the fierce competition which we have had io 
meet., Our sales to dolla: markets accounted 
for approximately 22 per cent of our total 
foreign trade. On the other hand, the resulis 
of our Canadian subsidiary were disappoint- 
ing. Considerable expense was incurred to 
develop our business and provide adequaic 
service in that market but I am sorry to say 
that the turnover obtained, although greaicr 
than the previous year, was insufficient to 
meet the additional costs. Your Bward is still 
convinced that the long-term prospects in 
Canada will thoroughly justify the consider- 
able efforts being made to establish ourselves 
in that market on a profitable basis. 


FRANKING MACHINES 


Roneo-Neopost Limited—one of our sub- 
sidiary companies—markets through its own 
selling organisation the “ Frankmaster ” and 
the National Insurance Machine. The 
“ Frankmaster ” will give a postal impressioa 
of any value from 4d. to 99s. 114d., whilst the 
National Insurance Machine caters for the 
vast majority of contributions payable to the 
Government and covers 90 per cent of all 
people included in the scheme. Both these 
machines form a protection against defalca- 
tions in cash and with the ever-increasing 
rates of postage and contributions payable, 
the need for the installation of both types is 
becoming more widely recognised. During 
the last year the results of this subsidiary 
were very satisfactory and with the successtul 
introduction of the “ Frankmaster” to many 
Overseas markets, steps have been taken to 
increase supplies. 


NATIONAL SITUATION 


It has been my practice in recent years to 
put before you my views as to the position 
and prospects of our own Company in the 
context of our national situation. Last year, [ 
spoke of the problem of inflation and the 
responsibility which rested upon the various 
sections of the community and, above ull, 
upon the Government in dealing with i: 


The announcement on September 19th of 
the decision of the Government to intensify 
and strengthen the measures already taken (o 
maintain the internal and external value of 
the £, whatever short-term hardship they may 
inflict on one or other of us, must be wel- 
comed by all who recognise that their owa 
long-term interests cannot be served other- 
wise than by the affairs of the nation as 4 
whole being in a healthy and strong cor.ti- 
tion. 


Subsequent statements by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer have underlined the deter- 
mination of the Government to take all sicps 
which appear to it necessary to stop inflatw 


‘and its intention is that conditions shall 


such that profits will be harder to earn and 
that, correspondingly, any increases ‘1 
wages will also be earned. Employers wll 
no longer be able to pay Danegeld to tc: '< 
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unions in the knowledge that they can 
recover it from their own customers. 

Increased production will be even more 
necessary than hitherto because it is only by 
maximum output that the continued profit- 
ability of many undertakings will, be secured. 
This increase will have to be achieved with- 
out the unhealthy stimulus provided by 
inflation which has encouraged everyone, in 
the expectation of continually rising prices, 
10 anticipate their future needs by buying at 
prices currently ruling. Such increase will 
call for the best use of all our resources of 
men, Materials and equipment. 


EFFICIENT USE OF MACHINES 


Much -has been said in recent. months 
about the length of working hours and also 
about the efficient use of manpower. I am 
going to say a little about the efficient use of 
machines and other forms of capital equip- 
ment. What is the situation in this country 
today in regard to the degree of utilisation 
of the expensive capital resources with which 
British industry is busily engaged in equip- 
ping or re-equipping itself? There are 
some industries in which the conditions of 
the process dictate that operations should 
be almost continuous and in which capital 
equipment is accordingly used for very nearly 
the maximum possible hours in any week. In 
most industries, however, the extent of 
utilisation of machines and, for that matter, 
of factory buildings as well, is far below the 
maximum practicable. 


I know that many employers faced with 
long order books are working overtime and 
are putting on additional shifts, sometimes 
for three or four hours in the evening and 
sometimes for the same length of time as the 
original day shift. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that our life is generally geared to a 
one-shift system, With the high cost of 
buildings and plant today and the shortage 
of personal savings, we shall, I think, have 
to change our working habits to accustom 
ourselves to the more intensive use of these 
resources so that we more closely match in 
the future the wearing out and the obsoles- 
cence of our capital resources. We must 
expect our foreign competitors, faced with 
similar problems, to do just this. Even were 
they not to do so, it is in this direction that 
we can look to recover some of our lost 
advantages in the markets of the world. 
Whatever the economists or the politicians 
May say, it is quite idle for people in this 
country to think that, by the operation of 
some natural law, the standard of living can 
rise in perpetuity regardless of our own 
efforts. It stands to reason, in present 
circumstances, that the shortening of the 
hours of our workpeople would inevitably 
result in a loss of production and hence in 
a reduction in the material comforts which 
we enjoy. However the argument about 
this may go, there is no reason whatever 
for our giving our machines and other capital 
equipment a working week of only 40 to 44 
hours—or even 48 hours. 


In the fiercely competitive conditions 
which we must anticipate in world markets 
and with the development of the European 
Free Trade Area, possibly in our domestic 
Markets, too, we cannot afford to lag behind 
our competitors in taking advantage of each 
new scientific and technical advance. The 
tempo of technical change has probably 
never been faster than it is today and that 
tempo is still accelerating. If, as I have sug- 
Resied, we use our machines more intensively 
our financial problems of depreciation will 
thereby be lessened. 


FINANCING OF DEVELOPMENT 


One consequence of inflation has, un- 
doubtedly, been that most companies have 
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been able to plough back profits on a much 
greater scale than would have been possible 
with stable prices and keener competition. 
With a high bank rate and a credit squeeze, 
few companies will be able to finance 
development on bank credit for very long 
and, in any case, this practice, which has 
grown up in recent years, is a wrong use of 
bank credit. We must expect in future that 
for development more and more companies 
will have to turn again to the market or to 
the financial institutions for new capital. 
National savings through life assurance 
offices are large and most of these offices now 
invest a considerable proportion of their 
funds in industrial equities. Over and above 
this, a much greater volume of personal 
savings will need to be made available to 
industry. The ending of the inflationary 
period should, however, make for the rapid 
restoration cf traditional habits of personal 
thrift. Continuously rising prices have en- 
couraged everyone to spend up to their 
incomes, and even beyond, and money which 
might otherwise have come directly to pro- 
ductive industry for new investments has 
been diverted to loans for private expenditure 
on consumer goods. 


Increased competition both here and over- 
seas from foreign producers is something 
from which we should not shrink but which 
will, nevertheless, require that we shall all 
be far more cost-conscious than we have 
often been in recent years. It is idle for us, 
in approaching such a project as the develop- 
ment of the European Free Trade Area, to 
imagine that we can enforce on our competi- 
tors conditions identical with our own. 
Argument as to whether or not current costs 
here are above or below those of a foreign 
producer can be almost interminable and is 
inevitably barren. What we shall have to do 
is to see that costs over which we have no 
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DOWTY GROUP LTD. 


CHELTENHAM 


Extracts from Sir George Dowty’s 
Statement to Shareholders 


Programme of Development and 
Expansion 


Over the last six years our sales turnover has more than trebled. 
Our largest single activity is the provision of mining equipment. 
We believe our plant is the most advanced in the world for the mass 
production of roof supports for mining. 


For the first time in our history, we are exporting aircraft under- 
carriages to the United States of America. 


We are now producing some thousands of hydraulic railway buffers 


We have secured an important contract for equipment in the nuclear 
power station at Berkeley, Gloucestershire. 


Dividend for year : 9°% Net 
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control are maintained at a level at which 
we can retain any competitive advantages 
which we at present enjoy. Domestic policy, 
particularly in regard to the price structure 
of the services provided by the nationalised 
industries, must be directed to ensuring that 
no avoidable additional burden is thrown on 
British productive industry. 


A DIFFICULT ROAD 
AHEAD 


As the Chancellor has himself said, we 
cannot expect success overnight; he has 
warned us that we are at the beginning and 
not at the end of a very difficult road. What 
I say is that what is well begun cannot be 
left half-done. Whether or not we like the 
measures taken by the Government, it is the 
duty of us all to do everything we can to 
ensure their success because failure can only 
lead to more drastic and distasteful action. 
Once the people of this country is aroused to 
the needs of its situation, it has a capacity for 
seeing through whatever has to be done. A 
more stable and secure future, free from the 
frequently recurring crises of the post-war 
years, is the reward to which we may look 
forward for taking action now to restore the 
confidence of ourselves and of the world in 
the pound sterling, the stability of which in 
the past has been one of the touchstones of 
the reputation for business integrity on which 
our commercial position in the world has so 
largely depended. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend as recommended 
was approved. 


The retiring director, Mr Paul Chamber- 
lain, was re-elected and the proceedings 
terminated ‘with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, 


1956-1957 “aun 
... £1,651,580 £156,389 
pe £859,258 £141,238 
a £792,322 £15,151 
..  £2,334,354 £379,344 
... $4,128,872 £515,355 
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E. W. TARRY & CO 
INCREASED SALES 


The annual general meeting of E. W. Tarry 
& Co Limited was held on October 30th in 
London, Sir Harold F. Flannery, Bart (the 
chairman) presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 


The sales for the year were slightly in 
excess of those for the previous year, and 
although the overall rate of gross profit at all 
branches remained the same, we have had 
to contend with a rise in the expenses of 
running the business. The consequence is 
that the trading profit of £131,854 was 
slightly down by £2,851 compared with that 
of the previous year. 


No amount has been set aside for United 
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Kingdom Income Tax for 1957-58, as due to 
the provisions of the new Finance Act your 


Company appears to qualify as an Overseas’ 


Trade Corporation with the result that in 
future, and provided the status of the 
Company does not change, the only tax 
payable in the United Kingdom will be the 
Income Tax deducted from the dividends 
paid to the Shareholders. 


The net profit for the year is £48,337, and 
your Directors accordingly recommend the 
payment of an Ordinary Dividend at the same 
rate as last year of 125 per cent. 


As regards trading for the current year, I 
would state that our sales up to date show a 
slight increase on the corresponding period 
of 1956. There has been an easing in the 
Import Control Regulations in South Africa, 
and this has resulted in increased competition. 


The report was adopted 





WESTLAND 


The Hallmark of British Helicopters 


Reviewing the results of the past year in the Annual Report 
to Shareholders of Westland Aircraft Limited, the Chairman, 


Mr. Eric Mensforth, C.B.E., F.R.Ae.S., 


said : 


Following a further considerable increase in production 
Consolidated Trading Profit has risen to £1,115,010 compared 


with £955,765 the previous year. 


It is particularly gratifying 


that the sale of Westland helicopters and spares to customers 
other than the Ministry of Supply have increased by about 


one-third as compared with previous years. 
Ltd. have contributed to the year’s successful results. 


Normalair Ltd. and Westland Engineers 
Profit has again been ascer- 


tained after writing off private venture expenditure, the most important of which 
during the year has been in connection with the development of Widgeon and 


Westminster helicopters. 


The investments in Fixed Assets, after deducting Depreciation, amount to £180,000, 
and net Work-in-Progress and Stock increased by £753,000. At the year end 
indebtedness to the Bank had been reduced by £604,000. 

Much of the Company’s retained profit of previous years is committed to the 


financing of development and expansion. t 
Loss Account to General Reserve has therefore been made. 


A transfer of £200,000 from Profit and 
The Group’s Net 


Assets at the end of the year were valued at £4,614,711. 
Your Board are recommending for the year 1956/57 a Dividend at the rate of 6% 


tax free. 


They feel that this increase as compared with the 5°% 


forecast at the time 


of the Share Issue is justified in the light of the results and the risks that Shareholders 


have taken in supporting the Company’s development. 


Development must continue 


to absorb a large proportion of the Company’s earnings. 
The results achieved by your relatively small Company by specialised efforts are a 


jstl 


in “oma MN 


ft # 
i 
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striking refutation of the advocates of great mergers or a State-controlled Aircraft 
Industry ; the brilliance and experience of your Company’s technicians and the 
skill and resource of its Management should remind us how vital these qualities are, 
if the numbers of ordinary men and women—by whom your Company is well and 
loyally served—are to be employed in continually advancing prosperity. 

Last April the Government issued a Defence White Paper which must alter the 
whole trend of Military Aviation. We believe that this must lead to an increased 
use of helicopters by the Armed Forces. 

Specialist civilian uses continue to develop in which the helicopter increasingly 
shews its versatility and flexibility in operating without restriction of terrain, route 
or terminal. By intensive and successful,work overseas sales have increased. The 
potential contribution of the helicopter to fast passenger and freight transportation 
in densely populated areas with their increasing traffic problems, has certainly not 
yet been fully grasped in this country, but we believe it only awaits the coming of 
such an economic twin-engined helicopter as the Westminster for this to be amply 
demonstrated. Then convenient city-centre landing places must be provided— 
involving fortunately neither great cost nor large area. The loss this year of the 
London South Bank site, thereby leaving London without a 
heliport, was a severe blow, but a replacement must be found. 

The Company’s range of helicopters is now one of the most 
comprehensive in the world. 

It would be unreasonable not to expect under present con- 
ditions even more competition, but the experience and lead 
that we have now acquired, the links so firmly and usefully 
established with the technical resources of Sikorsky Aircraft 
and the experience we have derived from private ventures, 
give us a position of sufficient strength to enable us to look 
to the future with reasonable confidence. 


Westland Aircraft Limited - 


Yeovil * Somerset 


-for some time to come. 
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THE SUNDERLAND 
SHIPBUILDING, 
DRY DOCKS AND 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


HEAVY CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
PROGRAMME 


The third annual general meeting of The 
Sunderlan® Shipbuilding Dry Docks and 
Engineering Company Limited was held on 
October 29th at Sunderland, Sir Henry 
Wilson Smith, KCB, KBE (the chairman), 
presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement ; 


The Accounts now before you reveal that 
the Group has again had a satisfactory year. 
It so happened that 1956-57 provided certain 
exceptionally favourable features and was a 
year in which the Group’s Shfpbuilding, Ship 
Repairing and Engineering Companies were 
all stretched nearly to capacity. It would be 
imprudent, however, to imagine that this 
situation will necessarily repeat itself in each 
and every year. In the current year, for 
example, while there is no cause for concern 
on the volume of business, there are signs 
of greater difficulty in the making of profits. 


LARGE-SCALE DEVELOPMENT 


In these circumstances we must put our- 
selves in a position to cater for business in 
the manner required by modern conditions. 
This means large-scale development and 
heavy capital expenditure on a variety of 
projects. To quote only two illustrations, 
your Board have decided: 


(a) That Joseph L. Thompson’s should be 
equipped to build larger ships, and especially 
tankers, of up to 65,000 tons. This will 
involve a new berth, together with the neces- 
sary prefabricating sheds required for the 
building of such vessels, as well as the repair 
and reconstruction of the existing fitting-out 
quay and the provision of heavy cranes and 
other equipment. In addition, two of the 
existing berths are being enlarged to permit 
the building of vessels, in the one case, of 
up to 38,000 tons and, in the other, of up 
to 32,000 tons. 


(b) That Greenwell’s should add to their 
ship-repairing facilities by the construction 
of a new quay and berth capable of accom- 
modating the larger size of ship, and again 
especially tankers, of up to 65,000 tons. In 
co-operation with the River Wear Com- 
missioners, and with the approval of the 
Minister of Transport, it has been decided 
to build the new quay at the North Dock, 
parallel with Greenwell’s existing quay on the 
south side of the Wear. The initial length 
will be some 850 feet, with room for exten- 
sion and scope for further developments. 


These two schemes alone will involve 
capital expenditure of well over £1 million, 
and that by no means represents the total of 
what is being, or will have to be, spent on 
development. While it is the present hope 
of your Board that even expenditure of this 
magnitude, spread over a number of years, 
can be financed from the Group’s resources, 
there is always the possibility that continu- 
ance of this essential programme of develop- 
ment may require the raising of additional 
capital. 


HIGH LEVEL OF ACTIVITY 


As regards the future, the Group would 
appear to be assured of a high level of activity 
While it is impos- 
sible to be dogmatic about the earning 0 
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profits, your Board, after discounting certain 
special features of 1956-57, would certainly 
be disappointed if profits in the immediate 
future were to fall below those for 1955-56. 
In view of the heavy capital expenditure now 
facing the Group, there must be a very sub- 
stantial retention of profits in the business. 
It will be the aim of your Board, however, 
to continue the same general policy of divi- 
dend distribution as that which they have 
followed in the last three years, namely, 2 
conservative distribution, well covered by 
earnings, but determined each year with 
proper regard to the interests of shareholders. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BUKIT MERTAJAM 
RUBBER 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Bukit Mertajam Rubber Company Limited 
was held on October 30th in London, Mr 
J. A. Budd (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The results for the year disclose a smaller 
profit than we had in 1955-56, viz £150,956 
as compared with £158,884 (including cess 
refunds). We have nevertheless, a larger 
balance at our disposal owing to a big reduc- 
tion in the charge for taxation, due to the 
provisions in the 1957 Finance Act relating 
to Overseas Trading Corporations. Your 
Board recommend a final dividend of 10 per 
cent making 25 per cent for the year. In 
addition they consider that results to date 
justify the payment of a 5 per cent interim 
dividend on account of the current year and 
this will be paid together with the final divi- 
dend for 1956-57, making a 15 per cent 
distribution. 


The satisfactory profits realised have been 
substantially due to the premiums ruling on 
Thin and Sole Crepe. Production of these 
grades continues on our Bukit Mertajam 
Estate. 

The total of our immature rubber is now 
1,228 acres, all except 14 acres being new 
plantings. We have now started a replanting 
—— of old rubber areas at Bukit 

ertajam Estate. Three hundred acres will 
be replanted next year and 300 the following 
- The first of our new plantings should 

opened up next year and new areas of high 
yielding rubber will be coming into tap 
annually thereafter. 
The report was adopted. 
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W. & R. WALLACE 
INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Roadstone and 
Bituminous Products, Electrical 
Engineers and Forage 
Contractors) 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR’S 
TRADING 


SOLID CHARACTER OF 
BUSINESS 


The eleventh Annual General Meeting of 
W. & R. Wallace Industries Limited was 
held on October 25th in London. 


Mr Walter Wallace (Joint Managing 
Director) presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: . 


Your Directors are happy to again report 
that the Company has had another ssatis- 
factory year’s trading, to which every depart- 
ment of the business has made useful 
contribution. 


This is a very gratifying result in view of 
the national problems, and other difficulties 
with which your Company, in common with 
many others in this country, have had to 
contend. 


In some departments in the early part of 
the year customers delayed placing orders 
with us in view of the conditions then pre- 
vailing, but trading generally has got 
back to a more normal type, and the 
volume of business for this year has been 
maintained. 


The Consolidated Trading Profit amounts 
to £228,502, which is slightly less than the 
profit for the previous year. 


Shareholders will appreciate that these 
results have been obtained after overcoming 
the trading difficulties to which I have pre- 
viously referred, and also making provision 
for various increases in the cost of production 
and working. 


The Directors regard the results as satis- 
factory and reflecting the solid character of 
your Company’s business. 


After deduction of the amounts set out 
in the Accounts for Depreciation and 






Binding Cases for 
The Economist... 


are available from EASIBIND LTD. The cases are 
in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt- 
lettered on the spine; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding and will hold 13 issues 
of the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Indgx, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 


on the spine. 


EASIBIND LIMITED (DEPT. E) - 84 NEWMAN STREET - LONDON - WI 


quarterly Indexes. 
The cost per case, post free 
throughout the world, is 11/-. 
requirements clearly and enclosing a remittance, 
should be sent, not to The Economist, but to 
EASIBIND LTD. at the address below: 
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amounts written off Fixed Assets, Debenture 
Interest, Emoluments of the Directors and 
the Auditors’ remuneration, there remains a 
consolidated Net Profit for the year, before 
Taxation, of £160,526. 


Taxation in the form of Income Tax and 
Profits Tax amounts to £94,538, and after 
providing for same there remains a con- 
solidated net profit of £65,988, as against 
£62,155 for the preceding year. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet the 
amount set aside for future taxation is 
£79,000, most of which is for Income Tax 
payable in January, 1959. 


The Directors recommend a final Divi- 
dend of 32} per cent, less Tax, making a 
total of 424 per cent, less tax, for the year. 
Transfers to General Reserve and Debenture 
Stock Redemption Sinking Fund are on the 
same basis as the provisions for last year, 
and these accounts now total £62,500 and 
£15,369 respectively. 


A balance of £6,064 has been written off 
Development Expenditure in connection with 
Quarries acquired some years ago, which 
amounted originally in total to £45,392. The 
benefit of this expenditure will be reflected 


for many years during the working of these 
Quarries. 


The Accounts give information as to the 
continued policy of your Board in further 
writing off and depreciating the various 
assets of your Company, and at the same 
time maintaining the assets in an efficient 
condition for carrying on your Company’s 
undertakings. New Machinery, etc., amount- 
ing to an additional £15,000 was on order 
at the end of your Company’s financial year, 
this being in addition to the £21,000 
spent on Plant and Equipment during the 
year. 


The Company is in a strong financial 
position, having a balance at the Bank, and 
Cash in hand, amounting to £205,311, which 
is approximately £57,000 increase on the 
figures for the preceding year. 

The possible effects of the Government's 
monetary policy on your business must 
always be borne in mind. Trading for the 
current year is proceeding normally. Your 
Company is, as you will gather, well 
equipped to meet any business demands that 
may be made upon it. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 












The year can be stamped 
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APPOINTMENTS 





~ COMMERCIAL MANAGER 
DURHAM CHEMICAL GROUP 
LIMITED 
BIRTLEY, CO., DURHAM 
has a vacancy for a COMMERCIAL MANAGER 


responsible for sales and production co-ordination and 
for central purchasing. Knowledge of buying in fluctua- 
ting commodity markets will be a distinct asset. 


This is a senior and responsible post in an expanding 
group of companies manufacturing primary products, and 


is open to a_ well-educated man of 30/35 years with 
good technical background and at least 3 years’ ex- 
perience in a_ similar position. Initiative, alertness, 


ability to organise and conscientious attention to detail 
are essential requirements. Non-contributory pension, 
sick pay and profit-sharing schemes. Basic salary in 
four-figure range.—Write, giving full details of personal 
bistory and commercial experience, to Managing Director 
at above address. 


ELLIOTT BROS. (LONDON) LTD. 
PROCEDURE ANALYST 


A VACANCY OCCURS in the ORGANISA- 
TION and METHODS DEPARTMENT at our 
Lewisham Factory for a young man to become 
a member of a team detailing administrative 
procedures. Applicants should be trained in 
Organisation and Methods practices and have 
some commercial/industrial experience. I.C.W.A. 
or similar qualifications would be very useful.— 
Please write fully to Personnel Officer, Century 
Works, Connington Road, Lewisham, S.E.13. 


Q“REDIT & GUARANTEE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED, Fenland House, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3, invites applications for a responsible 
appointment to assist the Managing Director. Preference 


to candidate aged approximately 35-40 with first-class 
education and a successful record in credit control, trade 
financing, or merchant banking. Initial salary according 
to qualifications.—Letters only, in confidence, to Manag- 
ing Director. 

EPUTY DIRECTOR-GENERAL (Purchasing and 

Contracts) to be responsible to the Director-General 
of the National Coal Board’s Purchasing and Stores 
Department for the central purchasing and contracts 
office in London. He will be concerned with making 
and applying purchasing policy throughout the industry 
and with conducting major negotiations centrally. 

Applicants must be able to undertake commercial 
dealings at the highest level; have wide experience of 
administration in a big organisation and an engineering 
or technical background preferably associated with the 
mining industry. Salary will accord with qualifications 
and experience and will be commensurate with the im- 
portance of the post. 

Applications should be sent to N.C.B., Staff Depart- 





ment (X.955/D), Hobart House, London, S.W.1, not 
later than November 18. 1957. ae aoe 
requires qualified 
A post is vacant in KUWAIT for a Chartered 
Accountant. The right man for the job must be 
under 30, keen for an opportunity abroad, and 
with at least a year’s experience after qualifying. 
Total pay for the post, including basic salary 
and local allowance will be not less than £2,150 
p.a. clear. Kit allowance and Pension Scheme. 
Applicants should send brief details, quoting 
Fy to Box X/21, c/o 191, Gresham House, 
s4..2. 
} owe INDEMNITY COMPANY, LTD., Garrard 
House, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2, has open- 
ings for enterprising young men who are interested in a 
highly specialised and_ progressive branch of insurance 
with good prospects of promotion: also for older men 
with experience of finance and office routine who may 
wish to supplement retirement pensions by helping in 
an expanding organisation.—Apply in writing to the 
Staff! Manager, or telephone MET. 8231. 


HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEAS CIVIL | 
SERVICE 
KENYA 


There is a vacancy for an 


ECONOMIST/STATIS- 
TICIAN in the’ Treasury. 


Candidates should possess 
an Honours Degree or equivalent in Economics or 
Economics and _ Statistics. Experience desirable of 
economic research or economic administration, and previous 
Service in a government organisation an advantage. Some 
knowledge of handling statistical data and experience in 


its collection and interpretation is essential. Duties will 
include collecting economic and _ statistical information 
from various organisations, analysing this information 
and preparing reports and précis for submission to the 


Economist to the 
Appointment 
and pensionable 
£939-£1 836. 


Treasury. 

will be on probation for the 
establishment. Inclusive 

Point of entry determined by experience. 

Government quarters, if available, at moderate rental 

Free passages for officer, wife and family. Income tax 

at local rates Generous home leave. 


permanent 
salary scale, 


Application forms and _ further” particulars from 
Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Sanctuary 
Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1. (Refer- 


BCD 161/7/01L.) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited from graduates for the full- 
time post of ASSISTANT in the Research Section of the 
Faculty of Economic and Social Studies. The successful 
candidate will be expected to pursue research in SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION and, in particular, carry out a 
field-study of prison administration. The appointment 
will _be in Grade II (salary, £700 to £800 per annum) 
or Grade III (salary, £600 to £650 per annum).—Applica- 
tions should be sent not later than November 16, 1957, 
to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, from 
whom further particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained. 


ence 





COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRALIAN DEFENCE SCIENTIFIC SERVICE 
FUELS AND LUBRICANTS 
The Defence Standards Laboratories of the Department 


of Supply, Maribyrnong, Melbourne, Victoria, invite 
applications for a temporary position of 
SENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICER 
SALARY : £A2,103-£A2.268 per annum. 
DUTIES Research and development work in the 
fields of fuels and lubricants. Take charge of a 


section which provides a 
service on fuels and lubricants to the Services, and 
to Government production and transport authorities 
which engage in research into the performance of 
these materials. The work involves close collabora- 


tion with the petroleum industry as suppliers and 
with user organisations. 

QUALIFICATIONS Honours 

or other qualifications and 
considered the equivalent. Experience in_ research 
and development work on fuels and_ lubricants 
essential. A knowledge of automotive engineering 
desirable. 

Whilst the position is classified as temporary, tenure 
of employment is not limited and, after a specified period, 
appointee will be able to apply for entry to Common- 
wealth Superannuation Scheme. 

First class boat fare for appointee and dependants 
(wife and dependent children) will be paid under specified 
conditions by the Commonwealth. 

Application forms obtainable from 

Senior Representative (A.P.86), 
Department of Supply, 
Australia House, 
Strand, 

London, W.C.2 


wah seem applications should be lodged by November 
8, 1957. 


Assistant Statistician (Engineering) : 
CENTRAL ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 


ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN (ENGINEERING) re- 


consultative and advisory 


degree in Chemistry 
research achievements 


quired in the Technical Engineering and _ Statistics 
Section of the Chief Engineer’s Department at Head- 
quarters, London, E.C.1. 

Successful candidate will be required to work in a 
Sub-Section dealing mainly with research investigations 
of a mathematical or statistical nature into problems 


arising out of the operation of conventional and nuclear 
power stations: the duties including the development of 
methods of analysis, assessing the implications of the 
results and presenting them in the form of reports. He 
will be required to develop computational procedures 
with particular reference to the use of electronic 
computers in the work of the Section. Candidates should 
hold a University Degree in statistics or mathematics and 
should be able to apply the theory of the most advanced 
techniques of mathematical statistics. A background of 
engincering experience is also desirable. 

Salary within scale £870-£1,045 per annum. 

Write for application form to D. Moffat, Director of 
Establishments, Winsley Street, London, W.1, to be 
returned by November 21. Quote Ref. E/.467. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN INDUSTRY 


A LEADING INDUSTRIAL. ORGANISA- 
TION is reviewing its future plans for filling 
Senior executive positions at home and overseas 
and wishes to engage several men aged 23-35 
suitable for training in administration. 

These are excellent opportunities for adaptable 
men who will be willing later to take on executive 
responsibility in positions in the U.K. or abroad. 

All candidates should have a first-class educa- 
tion, and should hold a degree in Economics or 


Commerce, or a good Accounting or Secretarial 
qualification. 
The immediate vacancies are in the Finance 


Division of the Group and are suitable to: 

(a) Men aged 24-27 who are single and for the 
first year or two will be fully mobile: 

(b) Men aged about 35 with some administra- 
tive experience in the Services, or in or- 
ganisation and methods work in_ business. 

Commencing salaries will be commensurate 

with ability and experience.—Applications in the 
Strictest confidence to Box No. 790. 


TATISTICIAN-ECONOMIST Commonwealth 

Organisation, responsible for large business 
Stuffs, requires a Statistician in London to take charge 
of records of imports, production, consumption, market 
trends, etc. Commencing salary around £700 according 
to experience.—Applications, giving age, experience, 
qualifications, to Box 793. 

HE EDINBURGH AND EAST OF SCOTLAND 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE invite applications 
for two posts as AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST. The 
appointments will be on Grade III or IV according to 
qualifications and experience. Candidates should have 
graduated in Agricultural Economics, Economics or 
Agriculture. 

One of 
specialise 
in this 

Salary 


import 
in food- 


the persons appointed will be expected to 
in work studies and post-graduate experience 
field would be desirable. 

(intermediate) Men—Grade III £835—£1.320 
£615—£825 


Grade IVa 
Grade IVb £595—£825 
Scales for women are somewhat lower but will reach 
parity in 1961. Post-graduates experience is essential for 
a Grade IIL post.—Further particulars and application 
form trom the Secretary, 13 George Square, Edinburgh, 
with whom this application should be lodged within two 
weeks of the appearance of this advertisement. 
HERE are vacancies in the Work Study Department 
of a large steelworks. The work involved covers a 
Evidence of experi- 


wide range of interesting problems. 


ence in work study, organisation and methods 
or Statistics would be an advantage. but we are chiefly 
secking people of a high educational standard with 


initiative and acceptable personalities. Training in 
specific techniques will be given where necessary. 

Write, stating age, qualifications and a_ brief résumé 
of your industrial experience, to Box No. 792. 


vacancy for 


A LEADING firm of Stockbrokers has a 
a graduate economist, accountancy 


preferably with 


qualifications, to undertake investment studies of par- 
ticular companies. Industrial experience in finance or 
accountancy desirable. Age about 30. Prospects for 


man with suitable personality. Initial salary, according 
to experience, up to £1,250 per annum with participation 
in a bonus scheme.—Reply, Box No. 791. 
NV ERCHANT Bank requires Investment Expert familiar 
with the handling of international portfolios, includ- 
ing particularly N. American securities, and fully able to 
carry out independent research work.—Write, giving details 
of experience to Box OC/i14 c/o 95, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
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MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD., has 
vacancies for accounts clerks in its Treasurer's 


Department in London. Previous accounts or commerci:i 
experience is essential. Applicants should be between 
20 and 25 years of age. Commencing salary accordin 
to age and experience.—Applications should be addresse 
to Head Office & Regions Staff Department (WDAM 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Imperial Chemicui 
House, Millbank, London, S.W.1. 

CONOMIST is required as a Senior Assistant for Sales 

Research department. The work includes sales fore- 
casting and market research, and requires a man, aged 
23-27. with good economics degree, preferably some 
market research and statistical experience, and essenti«! 
qualitiés of personality and drive. Responsibility and 
advancement will match personal development at every 
stage. The appointment is permanent and pensionable 
with a commencing salary of £650 to £850 per annum 
according to age and experience.—Write, giving full 
details of education, qualifications and experience. to 
HARRIS LEBUS LTD., Finsbury Works, London, N !7 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY 
NATIONAL IRANIAN OIL COMPANY 


IN implementation of Article V of the petroleum Act 
of July 3i, 1957, and by virtue of the powers vested 
> N.1.0.C. by the said Act, it is hereby announced 
that: 


1. With a view to carrying out the operations defined 
in the petroleum Act, District 1 of the petroleum dis- 
tricts of Iran, including part of the Iranian territorial 
waters and continental shelf situated on the west of 
the meridian of longitude of 53°, 30’, east of Greenwich 
together with the islands therein, with the exceptions 
described below, shall be declared as *‘ open” with effect 
from February 1, 1958. 

A—The territorial waters shall not include three miles 
from the lowest tide line of the mainland. 

B—The islands of Shaikh Shuaib, Kharg and Khargo 
and the three miles territorial waters of each of these 
pore shall not be included in the above-mentioned 
istrict. 


2. For the whole area situated within the boundaries 
described below: s 
From point (a) situated in the sea at approxi- 
mate longitude of 48°, 54’, latitude of 29°, 30 
thence on a straight line to: . 
Point (b) at longitude of 48°, 54’, latitude of 
29°, 38’, thence on a straight line to: | 
Point (c) where the meridian of longitude of 
49°, 33’, 30”, intersects the three-mile line of 
territorial waters from the lowest tide line of the 
mainland, at approximate latitude of 29°, 57’, 
30”, thence on a straight line coincidental with 
the three-mile territorial water line described 
above to: 
Point (d) where the same three-mile 
water line 


territorial 
intersects the meridian of longitude 
of 51°, 13’, at approximate latitude of 29°, 
49’. 30”, thence on a straight line to: 
Point (e) at longitude of 49°, 4’, latitude of 
29°, 15’, thence on a straight line to point (a) 
mentioned above, . ae 
although considered as part of the said district, no 
proposals shall be accepted since it has previously been 
committed. 


3. Any person or company desiring to carry out one 
or more of the authorised operations defined in the 
petroleum Act within the above-mentioned open area may 
communicate, as from November 2, 1957, up_to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1958, with the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the N.1.0.C., 179, France Avenue, Tehran, 
applying for a questionnaire which shall be sent to 
him/it to be filled in and returned in order to enable 
the N.1.0.C. to ascertain his/its technical and financial 
competence. 


4. As soon as the applicant’s competence shall have 
been established, this fact will be notified to him. He 
may thereafter and as soon as the declaration referred 
to above shall have been issued obtain from the N.1.0.C. 
(address as given above) against payment of the sum 
of Rials 200,000 (two hundred thousand), a copy of 
the specifications booklet as well as the specimen Agrce- 
ment form together with such other supplementary in- 
formation as may be required. to enable him to submit 
his written proposals to the N.I.0.C. in accordance with 
the provisions of the petroleum Act. No proposal received 


after March 31, 1958, shall be accepted. 

5. Any proposal received shall be examined within 
two months beginning from March 31, 1958, and the 
outcome shall be announced by the N.1.0.C. in due 


course. 


6. The submission of a proposal shall not create any 
right for the applicant, the N.1.0.C. being free to accep! 
or reject all or some of the proposals received. 


National Iranian Oil Company, 
Abdollah Entezam, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


The following preliminary traffic results for the first 


nine months of the year 1957 compared with the first 
nine months of the year a have been issued. 
Kilometres run as ea 1 4,458,530 
No. of Passengers .. 639,929 — Esc 11.886 .000 
International Traffic T. 134.471 — ae 9?.537.000 
WMuneral Traffic T. 360,900 — ca 179.308 .c0%. 
Local Traffic T. 535,350 — ,, 61,866,000 
Other Receipts in Africa a —_ as 4,451,000 
Tons (excluding Service 

Trathe) - — Esc 350,048,000 


1,030,721 


Working Expenses in 
Africa oe oe . 





178,419,000 





Net Operating Receipts 


171.629.000 











1956 »»? 

Kilometres run iu en aie s 4.467 222 
No. of Passengers .. 406.176 — Esc. 10,989,000 
International Traffic T. 201.587 — ,, 102, 338.000 
Mineral Traffic T. .. 330,038 — ‘a 178 
Local Traffic T. .- 500.493 — ,, 57.513 
Other Receipts in Africa ae ae “a 7,513,000 
Tons (excluding Service cm 

Traffic) o< -+ 1,032,118 — Esc. 356,773.000 
Working Expenses in ‘ 

Africa ee oe oe Esc. 163, 186,000 
Net Operating Receipts Esc. 193,587,000 





Tanganyika Concessions Limited owns all the Deben- 
tures and 90 per cent of the equity of the Benguela 
Railway. 
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APPOINTMENTS 





ECONOMICS AND MARKET RESEARCH 


The Export Market Research Department of a large 


invites applications for Senior and 
Assistant posts in work of the widest economic scope. 





engineering group 
COMMERCIAL DIRECTOR 


In the U.S.A. 


The Senior posts require imaginative men accusto 
to applying their Economics in industry and having a 
for short and lucid reporting. Knowledge of export work 
especially in capital and producer goods, would be o! 
Particular interest. 


unusual for a senior 
industrial executive to change his job at 
In this country it is almost unknown. 
Our taxation system so penalises the ambitious 
and successful that it is extremely difficult for a 
Prospective employer to attract a man already 
£4,000 a year before 


The Assistant posts call for University graduates with 
a backing of Economic 
brief exposition 


good degrees in Economics, 


r and a talent for 
earning a salary of, 


Furthermore, 
schemes are 80 constituted 
with 20 years or more of pensionable service 
cannot afford to sacrifice his prospective benefits. 
be some whose pension 
are sufficiently flexible to allow 
them freedom to change their jobs and who may 
financially or 


that an_ employee will be commensurate with qualifications and 


experience.—Application forms, and further details about 
the posts and the work 
obtained from: Secretary, 
Tube Investments (Export), 
Birmingham, 1 


in the Department, 
Market Research Department, 
John Bright Street, 


There may, 
arrangements 


be attracted, 
competitive offer. 


4 
lt is to any such that this 
announcement 


is directed. 


We are chemical manufacturers with 
ministrative Office in London and Works in the 
Commercial 
His basic professional background 
but we do want 
preferably a 
and he must have experi- 
His age should 


THE IRAQ PETROLEUM COMPANY 


comparatively unimportant, 
man of é¢ducation and presence, 
University Graduate, 
in the chemical industry. 
be not less than 43 and not more than 48. 
dutics are wide and the 
but the job should prove rewarding in terms of 
personal satisfaction. 


LECTURER 


trical Engineerin 
responsibility heavy, (Electrical Eng ing) 


for the Industrial Training Centre at Kirkuk. 


Engineering Science 


apprentices, 
the standard 


of Ordinary National 
and later to the standard of Higher 
offer Engineer- 
Engineering Science 


on our Board, a salary of 
of not less than £5,000 a year with a share in 
and participation in our own pension 
We cannot predict the future, 
we think the prospects are attractive. 


National Certificate. 
Drawing and General 


evident that we are 
of the highest calibre, 
if only those who know, 
they can demonstrate to us, 
requirements would, write to us. 
ence will be treated as strictly confidential. 
the first instance letters will be seen only by our 
Personnel Manager and by the Chairman of our 
should be addressed 


interested only 


’ tic cdg ngineeri ni 
oan Ga ane A wide practical knowledge of Engineering and 


some experience as an instructor or lecturer in a 
Technical Institute or College 
candidates must be capable of instructing appren- 
tices whose English is initially weak. 
under 35 must be ready to take up the appoint- 
Pensionable emoluments 


are essential, 
that they fulfil our 


All correspond- 


ment in January, 
than £1,185 per 
allowances between £485 and £700 
on family circumstances. 
Air-conditioned, 
accommodation provided at 
married applicants must be prepared for 
separation.—Write, 
fications and career to date, and quoting No. 720, 
Barker & Sons, 
London, E.C.4, 


Board.—Applications 


Annual leave with paid 


ECHNICAL WRITER.—The Steel Company of Wales’ 
Division require a Technical Writer for work 
in their Abbey Works at Port Talbot, Glamorgan. 
successful candidate will be responsible for the production 

operating manuals for every technical process in use 
This work will entail close liaison with 
engineering and production 
should possess a good engineering qualification and should 
have had experience 


details of quali- 


to Box No. 


c/o Charles 
Gateway House, 


LEADING Firm of Stockbrokers has vacancy for 
a woman Chartered Librarian or holder of London 
Applicants should 


this type of work. 
paid in accordance with age, experience and qualifica- 
Those wishing to apply should write. giving fullest 
qualifications 
to—Supcrin- 
COMPANY 


Salary will 
University Diploma Librarianship. 


Technology. Commencing salary 
to experience. 


Luncheon vouchers. 


within the range £600- 
Bonus and 
Five-day week.— 


present salary, quoting the reference 22 
THE STEEL 


pension schemes. 
WALES LIMITED, Abbey Works, Port Talbot, Glam. 


ANTED to work on Continent, Czechoslovak, Polish 

and Hungarian analysts of attitudes data with 

solid background in sociology, political science or journal- 
Good salary plus’ family housing and transportation. 
Thorough working knowledge of English and ability to 
prepare analytical reports required.—Reply. carliest, with 
full details, to Box 785. 


senior appointment in investment field, particularly as 
pension fund manager.—Box 782. 

} 

} 


GRADUATES IN MATHEMATICS OR 
STATISTICS 


required by one of the leading 
in the country to join an Operational 
Research team which is being set up. 
graduates with a good degree 
in Mathematics, plus Statistics; previous experi- 
ence of Operational Research, or of the practical 
application of Statistical 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT (WOMAN) 
TO MANAGING DIRECTOR 


method, would be an 


particulars of a= Se and experience, supplying capita) plant to the oil, 


and nuclear power industries. 


The duties 


gas, chemical 


sifting and appraising all 


“& CCOUNTANT and printed matter 


required by 


. internal memoranda, 
two years 


the Managing Director ; 
with other managers and senior staff ; 
and drafting in connection with trade, 
education and other outside bodies ; 
paring précis and reports. 


probation for pensionable 
Commencing salary according to experience 
in scale Cincluding Inducement Pay) £879 rising to £1,617 

Outfit allowance £30. 
on full salary. 
have expericnce 
mercial or Bank accounting. 

professional 4 
Crown Agents, . 
in block letters, 
and quote M1B/44025/EN. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Applications 
Lectureship 


employment. 


Free passages. 
Candidates, between 24 and 34, 
in Government, 
Membership of a recognised 


; Applicants should have a 
ccountants an advantage.—Write 


including economics, 


and desirably some years’ 
administrative experience. 


full qualifications and 
Send brief career 


two referces as to discretion and loyalty, marked 
** Personal,” 


and names 


G. GRANT. Managing 
Darlington, by Monday, 
Lectureship or 
Salary scale for | ~ . * . — 
ETHOD STUDY.—BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS 
invite applications from men aged 30-40 
for a responsible position in the Method Study Organisa- 
tion at their Pontypool works. 
had at least three yezrs’ practical work on method studies 
investigations, 
production work. 
given to those with a degree 
but more essential is the ability to Icad and inspire the 
This is a senior appointment and the 
in keeping 


for Assistant ireship, £700 x £50——-£850, 


superannuation 


Candidates should have 


due consideration will 


or equivalent 
Candidates are 


addition to 
Preference will 
in science or engineering, 


names of three referees, 
than November 4, 

London School 
Houghton Street, 


work of a team. 
commencing salary will 
responsibility of the position.—Please send applications 


from whom British Nylon 


Limited, Pontypool, 





AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from 
central distribution points. Airmail is in- 
variably more expensive but usually quicker 
by about 24/48 hours. 
service is shown this is because the alter- 


native is either not available or not 
recommended. 


Australia....... 
Geeisscecesen et 8) SR, iieewcccccas 
COMER, os cccese 
coos CO oe 
Where only one 


Egypt..... 
Curege .2ccccee 


Gibraltar, Malta. New Zealand... £10 6s. 
Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y., Post Office. 


Rey istered as a Newspaper. 
by St. Clements Press, Lid., London, WC2. Published by The Economist Newspaper, Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, SW). 
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DUCATION OFFICER required for provincial area 
Of politica] party organisation. Applicants should be 
University graduates, preferably between 25 and 45. 
Commencing Salary, according to experience and quali- 
fications, not less that £750.—Write to Conservative 


Political entre, Abbey House, 2-8, Victoria Street, 
London, S8.W.1. 


FFRENCHMAN (30), graduated in commerce, speaks 
good English, expéri¢nce in economic and marketing 
research, good knowledge budgetary control, looks for 
Re with good Opportunity located in Paris. No 
Objection to travel.—Write c/o METRON, 55, ave. 
Sainte-Foy, NEUILLY S/SEINE. 
4 INDONESIAN Students of Accountancy at the 
University of South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
graduati summer, 1958, require articled Clerkships to 
commence autumn, 1958.—Please contact the Cultural 
Attaché, Indonesian Embassy, 38, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
CTUARY, carly 30's, stockbrokers’ investment 
manager for several years, would be interested in 





EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


We convert vour present Sales Brochures, Instr. 
Manuals, etc., for vse abroad in foreign languages, or 
Produce new ones from scratch. No artwork or blocks 
required. High quality. Quick Service.—ROLLPRINT, 
LTD., Roillprint House, Hatton Wall, E.C.1.  Tel.: 
HOL. 6042. 


: > 

NEW ZEALAND MARKET 
Well-established and aggressive importing firm. ware- 
housing at Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch and 
Dunedin, is looking for a durable consumer goods Agency 
direct from Brand-conscious manufacturer. This firm is 
aggressive. Last Agency contract signed October. 1956, 
already brings turnover for Principal concerned to £20,000 
for the month of June. If you have a quality line which 
is not enjoying its full share of the New Zealand market. 
kindly communicate with ‘‘ New Zealand Importer,” 


cio Messrs J. Llott, Ltd., Piccadilly H ‘ 
Street, London, S.W.1. ene eo eee 


DOMINION OF CANADA THREE- 
AND-A-QUARTER PER CENT 
REGISTERED STOCK, 1958-63 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants 
due January 1, 1958, the BALANCES will be STRUCK 
at the close of business on December 2, 1957, after 
which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For the Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents 


‘ of the 
Government of Canada in London. 


A. D. HARPER, Manager. 
47, Threadneedle Street. E.C.2. es 


November 1, 1957. 


AVELING-BARFORD, LTD. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Transfer Books of 
the 512% Cumulative Preference Stock and the 5° 


| Second Cumulative Preference Stock will be closed from 


Saturday, December 7, 1957, to Saturday, 
1957, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board 
R. A. STONHAM, 
Secretary. 


December 21, 


Invicta) Works, Grantham. 
October 29. 1957. 


J ILL students of El Cid Sherry please note an 


addition to the syllabus ? It's a dry fino called 
Fino Feria, and it's a branch of study we can heartily 
recommend. 

SHRIDGE.—Course 87 “Inflation and the Wage 

Price Spiral.” November | 1Sth-18th. Introductory 
Address : Sir Leslie Rowan, K.C.B., C.V.O. Credit 
Restraint : Mr H. H. Hutchinson. The Riddle of 
Wages : Miss B. M. Scear, B.A. A Trade Union 


Review : Mr L. Murray. Closing Address : Mr Koy 
Harrod. 


Inclusive Fee : £4 4s. 

Application to the Secretary, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, 
Herts. Telephone: Little Gaddesden 3191. 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Stamp Memorial 

Lecture, entitled “On the Decline in the Value of 
Moncy,”” will be delivered by Professor R. G. D. Allen 
at 5.30 p.m. on November i2th at University of London, 
Senate House, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOU1 
TICKET. 
JAMES HENDERSON, 
Academic Registrar 

HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest 

range of books on Economics. Politics, History, 
Anthropology and the Social Sciences World-wide mail- 
ing service. Second-hand books bought.—11-12 Clement's 
Inn Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


Comprehensive training for all branches of secretarial 
work. Intensive courses for university graduates. Day 
and resident students. Enghsh courses for forcign 
students. New courses. January 7 and April 15, 1958.— 
Apply to J. W. Loveridge, M.A.<Cantab.), St. Godric’s 
College, 2, Arkwright Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
Hampstead 9831. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.-—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2. Addison Road, W.14 PARK 8392 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University. Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-cxamination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, 


| to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 








Air Freight Airmail | Air Freight 
£8 15s. Nigeria ..... oc & G& £6 10s. 
£7 10s. CUO casecce £9 Os. _ 

Philippines ..... £10 6s. — 
Rhodesia (N.&S.) £9 Os. —_— 
S$ Afies....... @& @ £7 10s. 


S. America ..... £9 Qs. —_ 
SOR cccccecee GF Re £6 15s. 


7 ee _ $25 
or £9 
West Indies.... £9 Os. — 


Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept., Ottawa. Printed in England 


Postage on this issue: UK 4d.; Overseas 42d, 
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YOURS A COLD BUILDING 


a sandwich... 


**That’s what I’M doing now. 

Putting on a ‘Sandwich’ Construction roof. 
Stops all the heat getting OUT. 

in Summer it stops heat getting IN. 
Wonderful idea...” 


Yes, it’s a wonderful idea. A layer of insulating material is placed 
between two layers of asbestos cement, giving you a non-combust- 
ible roof and thermal insulation in one operation. That’s Universal 
Sandwich Construction; and it’s just the kind of thing that 
happens when the UAM Group—which anticipated the need, 
pioneered and developed the method—sets out to solve a building 
problem. 


The UAM Group is responsible for other things too, of course: 
translucent plastics roof sheeting; pitch-fibre drain pipes and cable 
conduits; asbestos cement fabrications of every kind . . . all very 
important where buildings are concerned. For the products of the 
UAM Group can make your next 
building better and more efficient, 
its construction faster and less 
expensive; moreover, they can give 
you substantial savings, both in first 
cost and in subsequent upkeep. For 
complete information please write to 
the UAM Group Advisory Service. 


GROUP 


serves the building industry 


THE UNIVERSAL ASBESTOS MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED + UNION FIBRE PIPES (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 
U.A.M. PLASTICS LIMITED + ASSOCIATED COMPANIES AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


QD 
TOLPITS -: WATFORD -: HERTFORDSHIRE - GADEBROOK 4551 


% We are exhibiting at the BUILDING EXHIBITION OLYMPIA, November 13-27, Stand 228 Row P, National Hall 








